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QoMid 00 n*a vu que son pays , runivers est \ 
\i\Tt doot Oft B*a la q«*ift fwemi^rt |>Jfe. J't 
un assez granil «n>iliWey qoc j'ati troiiT#es egs 
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sais ma pa trie. Toates les impertinences des p 
parmi lesquels j'ai v^cu, m^ont r^concilie' ave 
jcn'anrais tir(^ d'aatre bf^ni^fice de mes voyaj 
^^, je n*eu regretterais ni les frais , ni les f; 
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PREFACE. 



,: 



T^E following poem was written, for the most 
part^ amidst tbe scenes whiek it Attempts to des- 
cril>e. It was begun in Albania ', and the parts 
relsitive to Spain and Portugal were composed 
ipotn the author*s observations in those coun- 
tries. Thus much it may be necessary to slate 
for the correctness of the descriptions. The 
scenes attempted to be sketched are in ^ain, 
',;P<lit9ga), Epirus, Acarnania, and Greece. There 
.W the present the poem stops : its reception 
.WiU determine whether the author may venture 
to conduct his readers lo the capital of the East, 
through Ionia and Phrygia : these two cantos 
we merely experimental. 

A ficiitions character is introduced for the 
•ake of giving some connexion to the piece ; 
^cb, however, makes no pretension to regu- 
«rity. It has been suggested to me by friends, 
^^ whose opinions I set a high value, that in 
fWs fictitious character, « Childe Harold,)) I may 
'Qcupthe suspicion of having intended some real 
P^wonage : this I beg leave, once for all, to 
*8c!aim — Harold is the child of imagination, 
^the purpose I have stated. In some very 
*^vial particulars, and those merely local, there 
^'ght be grounds for such a notion 5 but in the 
^aia points, I should hope, none whatever. 

It is almost superfluous to mention that the 
appellation a Childe, » as <c Childe Waters, » 
^^ Childf Childers,)) etc. is used as more couso- 
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narit wi ih tlie old structure of versification wliicl 
I have adopted. The « Good Night, » in th 
beginning of the first canto, was suggested b 
a Lyord JVIaxweirs Good Night, » in the Bordej 
Miiistrelsy, edited by Mr. Scott. 

"With the different poems which have beej 
published on Spanish subjects, there may b 
found some slight coincidence in the first part 
which treats of the Peninsula, but it ean onl] 
be casual ^ as, with the exception of a few con 
eluding stanzas, the whole of this poem yrSL\ 
written in the Levant. 

The stanza of Spenser, according to one 6; 
our most successful poets, admits of every va- 
riety. Dr. Beattie makes the following obser- 
vation : « Not long ago I began a poem in the 
style and stanza of Spenser, in which I propose 
to give full scope to my inclination, and Be 
either droll or pathetic, descriptive or senti- 
mental, tender or satirical, as the humour 
strikes me •, for, if I mistake not, the measure 
which 1 have adopted admits equally of all these 
kinds of composition (i). » -^Strengthened in 
my opinion by such authority, and by the exam- 

Fie of some in the highest order of Italian poets, 
shall make no apology for attempts at similar 
variations in the following composition ^ satis- 
fied that, if they are unsuccessful, their failure 
must be in the execution, rather than in the 
design sanctioned by the practice of AriostO) 
Thomson and Beattie. 

(i) Beattie*3 Letter^. 



TO IAN THE. 



Not in those climes where I haye late been stfiaying. 
Though Beauty long Lath there been matchless deemed ; 
Hot in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dreamed, 
Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seemed : 
Nor haying seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as they beamed— 
To such as see thee not my words were weak ^ 
To those who gaze on thee what language could they speak ? 

Ah ! may'st thou ever be what now thou art, 
Nor unbeseem the promise of thy spring, 
As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
Love's image upon earth without his wing, 
And guileless beyond Hope's imagining ! 
And surely she who now so fondly rears 
Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening. 
Beholds the rainbow of her future years, 
Before whose heavenly hues all sorrow disappears. 

Young Peri of the West ! — 'tis well for me 
My years already doubly number thine ; 
My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on thee, 
And safely view thy ripening beauties shine ; 



Happy, I De'er shall see tbem in decline; 

* Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed. 
Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign 
To those whose admiration shall succeed, 

But mixed with pangs to Love's even loveliest hours decreed. 

Oh ! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle's, 
Now brightly bold or beautifully shy. 
Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 
Glance o'er this page ; nor to my verse deny 
"that saiile for which my breast might vainly sigh. 
Could i to th^e be -evermore than friend : 
This much, dear maid, aecovd ; «idr question \Arf 
To one so young my strain I would ieommend. 
But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend. 

Such is thy name with this my verse entwined ; 
And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold's page, lanthe's here enshrined 
Shall thus be iirst beheld, forgotten last : 
My days once numbered, should this homage past 
Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 
Of him who hailed thee, Toveliest as thou wast, 
Such is the most my memory may desire j 
Though more than Hope caa claim, conld Friendshfp lesi 
require. 
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CAJSTO I. 
I. 

v^B, thon! in Hellas deemed of beav'Dly birlli, 
Muse! formed or fabled at the minsfrers Tvifl ! 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres od earth, 
Mine dares, not call thee from tby sacred bill : 
Vet there iVe wandered by thy vaunted rill ; 
Tes! sighed o'er Delphi's long - deserted shrine, 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still ; 
Nof mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
^0 grace so plain a tale — this lowly lay of mine. 

II. 

Whilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth, 
Who ne in virtue's ways did take delight ; 
Bot spent bis days in riot most uncouth, 
And ver«d-with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 
Ah, me! in sooth he was a shameless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 
Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal rompanie, 
Andflaimting wassailers of high and low degree. 
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III. 

Gbilde Harold was he Light : — but whence his na 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say ; 
Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame; 
And had been glorious in another day : 
But one sad lose! soils a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time ; 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffined clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme. 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 

IV. 

Childe Harold basked him in the noon-tide sun?^ 
Disporting there like any other fly; 
Nor deemed before his little day was done 
One blast might chill him into misery. 
But long ere scarce a third of his passed by. 
Worse than adversity the Childe befell ; 
He fell thfi-iiilness of saliety : 
Then Joathcd he in his native land to dwell, 
Which seemed to him more lone than Eremite's sad 

V. 

For he through Sin's long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss. 
Had sighed to many though he loved but one. 
And that loved one, alas ! could ne'er be his. 
Ah, happy she ! to 'scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss « 
And spoiled her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste. 



CANTO I. 9 

VI. 

And now Childe Harold was sore sick at beart, 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee ; 
Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, 
But Pride congealed the drop within his ee : 
Apart he stalked in joyless reverie, 
And from his native land resolved to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea ; 
With pleasure drugged he almost longed for woe, ^ 
And e'en for change of scene would seek the shades below. 

VII. 

The Childe departed from his father's hall : 
h was a vast and venerable pile ; 
So old, it seemed only not to fall. 
Yet strength was pillared in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile! 
Where Superstition once had made her den, 
Now Pnphian girls were known to sing and smile ; 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 
If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men. 

VIII. 

Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold's brow, 
As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurked below : 
But this none knew, nor haply cared to know ; 
For his was not that open, artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 
Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 
Whatever this grief mote be which he could not control. 

I* 
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IX, - 

And none di<l love him — though to h|ill aod Ix^wer 
He gathered revellers from far and near^ 
He knew them flait'rers of the festal hour ; 
The heartless parasites of present cheer. 
Yea ! none did love him*-*not his leidaaa dear—* 
But pomp and power alone are woman's oare, 
And where these are light Eros finds a feere ; 
Maidens, like moths, are ever eaqgUt by glarei 
And Mammon wins Hs way where Seraphs might 4elqp{ 

X. 

Childe Harold had a mother*^not forgot, 
Though parting from that mother he did shun ; 
A sister whom he loved, btil saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun : 
If friends he had, he bade adieu to none. 
Yet deem not thence his breaft a breast of stee^^ 
Ye who have known what 'tis to doat upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the hear^ they fondly hope to h 

XL 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands. 
The laughing d<imes in whom he did delight, 
Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy ham 
IVIight shake the saintship of an anchorite, 
And long had fed his youthful appetite; 
His goblets brimmed witb every co>tiy wine^ 
And all that mote to luxury invite, 
Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine ^ 
And traverse Paynim fibaresi and yass Earth's central I 
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xn. 

Tie sails ^cre filled, and fair the light winds blew, 
Aiglad to waft him from his native home ; 
And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 
And soon were lost io circumambieut foam : 
And theo, it may be, of his wi^Ii to roam 
Repented he, but hi his bosom slept 
The silent thought, uor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, whilst others sate and wept, 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moanipg kept. 

XIII. 

But when the sun was sinking in the sea 
He seized bis harp, which he at times could string, 
And strike, albeit with ontaoght melody, 
When deemed he no strange ear was listening t 
And now his Gngers o'er it he did fling. 
And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 
Wiile flew the vessel on her snowy wing. 
And fleeting shores receded from his sight, 
f"U8 to the elements he poured bis !a?t «v Good Night. » 



I. 



n AiMEU, adieu! my narive shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roAr^ 

And shrieks the wiW scninew. 
Yon sun that sets ii|)Oii the sea 

We follow in his flight j 
Farewell awhile to bim and thee. 

My native laud^^Good Nigbt! 
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2. 

« A few short hours and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall. 

Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

3. 

u Come hither, hither, my little page ! 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 
Or dost thou dread the billow's rage. 

Or tremble at the gale ? 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong : 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along. » 

«< Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high 
I fear not wave nor wind ; 

Yet marvel not, Sir Child e, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind; , 

For I have from my father gone, 
A mother whom I love. 

And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee — and one above. 

5. 

« My father blessed me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain ^ 

But sorely will my mothtr sigh 
Till I come back again. » — 
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N Enough, eaougb, my little lad! 

Sach tears become tbine eye ; 
If I thy guileless bosom had, . 

Mine own would not be dry. 

6. 

it Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman. 

Why dost thou look so pale ? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 

Or shiver at the gale ? » — 
« Deem'st thou I tremble for my life ? 

Sir Ghilde , I'm not so weak ; 
But thinking on an absent wife 

Will blanch a faithful cheek. 

7- 

« My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall. 

Along the bordering lake, 
And when they on their father call, 

What answer shall she make ? » — 
« Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 

Thy grief let none gainsay ; 
But I, who am of lighter mood, 

Will laugh to flee away. 

8. 

« For who would trust the seeming sigh* 

Of wife or paramour ? 
Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes^ 

We*late saw streaming o'er. 
For pleasures past I do not grieve^ 

Nor perils g/Jthcring near; 
My greatest grief is that I leave 

No thing that claims a tear. 
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M And now Tin in the world alone. 

Upon the wiJe, wide sea : 
But why should I for others groan, 

When ijone will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog will whine in yain^ 

Till fed hy stranger hands; 
But long ere I come hack again, 

He'd tear me where he stands. 



10. 



« With thee, my hark, 111 swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine; 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to^^ 

So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, y« dark -blue warvesl 

And when you fail my sight. 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves I 

My native laud^^-i^ood Night I » 

XIV. 

On, on the vessel flies, the land is gone. 
And winds are rude in Biscay's sleepless bay. 
Four days are sped> but with the fifth,- anon, 
New shores descried make every bosom gay ; 
And Cintra's mountain greets (hem on their way,^ 
And Tagus dashing onward to the deep, 
His fabled golden tribute bent to pay ; 
And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap. 
And steer 'twixt fertile shores where yet few rnstics rca 
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XY. 

irist I it is a goodly sight to see 

Heaven hath done for this delictotrs land! 

fruits of fragrance bla^h on" every tree! 

goodly prospects o'er the hills expand! 

m would mar them with an impious hand ; 

rben the Almighty litis his fiercest scourge 

: those who most transgress bis high command ^ 

reble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 

;ust host, and earth from fellest foemen purge; 

xvr. 

beauties doth Lisboa first unfold ! 

lage floating on that noble tide» 

I poets vainly pave with sands of gold , 

>w whereon a thousand keels did ride 

;bty strength, since Albion was allkdy 

the Losians did ker aid afford i 

E>n swoln with ignorance and pride, 

lick yet loathe the hand that wares the sword 

them firom the wrath of Gaul's uDsparinf; lord.. 

XVII. 

hoso entereth within this town^ 

sheeiiing far, celestial seems lo be^ 

isolate will wander up and down, 

nany things unsightly to strange ec; 

It and palace show like filthily t 

iogy deni]Lens are reared in dirl^ 

rsonage of high or mean degree 

care for cleanness of siirlout or shirt, 

sheiu with i^gypl's pl^vc, nakerapt, unw^slied; 

[ihurt« 
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XVIII. 

Poor, paltry slaves ! yet born 'midst noblest scenes- 
Why, Nature, waste tby wonders on such men ? 
Lo ! Cintra's glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount aud glen. 
Ah, me ! what baud can pencil guide, or pen, 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 
.Who to the awe-struck world unlocked Elysium's gates 

XK. 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned, 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrowned, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 
The orange tints that gild the^greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap. 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, 
Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glonf' 

XX. 

Then slowly climb the many-vnnding way, 
And frequent turn to linger as you go, 
From loftier rocks new loveliness survey, 
And rest ye at our m Lady's house of woe ; » 
Wh^ frugal monks their little relics show, 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell : 
Here impious men have punished been, and lo ! 
Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell, 
la hope to merit Heaven by making eartb a Hell. 
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XXI. 

And here and tbere, as up tbe crag$ you spring, 
Mark many rude-carved crosses near the path : 
Yet deem not these devotion's offering — 
These are memorials frail of murderous wrath : 
For wheresoe'er the shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his hlood beneath the assassin's knife, 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath; 
And grove and glen with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this pirple land, where law secures not life. 

XXII. 

On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath, 
Are domes where whilome kings did make repair; 
But now the wild flowers round them only breathe ; 
Yet ruined splendour sfill is lingering there. 
And yonder towers the Prince's palace fair : 
There thou too, Yathek! England's wealthiest son, 
Once formed thy Paradise, as not aware 
When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 
Ueek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 

XXIII. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plfli», 
Beneath yon mountain's ever beauteous brow : 
But now, as if a thing unblest by Man, 
Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou ! 
Here giant w«eds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide : 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied ; 
Swept into vvrecks anon by Time's ungentle tide ! 
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XXIV. 

Behold the hall where chiefs were late eonyeiiecl ! 
Oh ! dome displeasing unto British eye ! 
With diadem hight foolscap, lo ! a fiend, 
A little fiend that scoEs incessantly, 
There sits in parchment robe arrayed, and by 
His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, 
Where blazoned glare names known to chivalrji 
And sundry signatures adorn the roll, 
Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his 80 

XXV. 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foiled the knights, in Marialva's dome : 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled. 
And turned a nation's shallow )oy to gloom. 
Here Folly dashed to earth the victor's plume, 
And Policy regained what arms had lost : 
For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! 
Woe to the conquering, not the conquered host. 
Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania's coast! 

XXVL 

And ever since that martial synod met, 
Britannia sickens, Gintral at thy name; 
And folks in office at the mention fret. 
And fain would blush, if blush they could, for sh 
How will posterity the deed proclaim! 
Will not our own and fellow-nations sneer, 
To view these champions cheated of their fame, 
By foes in fight o'ierthrown, yet victors here, 
Where Scorn her finger poiuts through many a comi 
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xxvu. 

So deemed the Childe, as oW the mountains he 
Did take his way in solitary guise : 
Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to flee^ 
More restless than the swallow in the skies : 
Though here awhile he learned to moralize. 
For meditation fixed at times on him ; 
And conscious Reason whispered to despise 
His early youth, mispent in maddest whim ; 
: But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dim. 

XXVIII. 

To horse ! to horse! he quits, for ever quits 
A scene of peace, though soothing to his soul ; 
Again he rouses from his moping fits, 
But seeks not now the harlot and the bowl. 
Onward he flies , nor fixed as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage ; 
And o'er him many changing scenes must roll 
Ere foil his thirst for travel can assuage, 
Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage, 

XXIX. 

Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay, 
Where dwelt of yore the Lu^ian's luckless queen j 
And church and court did mingle their array, 
And mass and revel were alternate seen; 
Lordlings and fireres — ill-sorted fry I ween I 
But here the Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 
That men forget the blood which she hath spilt, 
And bow the knee to pomp that loves to varnish ;guU£. 
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XXX. 

(Ker yales tbat teem witli fruits, romantic hills, 
(Oh, that such hills upheld a freebom race!) 
Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 
Childe Harold weiids through many a pleasant pL 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trac< 
Oh ! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated Ease can never Jbope to share 

XXXL 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede, 
And , less luxuriant, smoother vales extend : 
Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed ! 
Far as the eye discerns, without an end, 
Spain's realms appear whereon her sheph/^rds ten 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader knc 
Now must the pastor's arm his Iambs defend : 
For Spain is compassed by unyielding foes, 
And all must shield their all, or share subjection's v 

XXXIL 

Where Lusitania and her sister meet. 
Deem ye what bounds the rival realms divide ? 
Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet, 
Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide ! 
Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride? 
Or fence of art, like China's vasty wall?— 
Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 
Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall. 
Rise like the rocks that pari Hispania's land from-G 



li! 
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XXXIII. 

But these between a silver sU'eamlet glides. 
And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook,' 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 
Here leans tbe idle shepherd on his crook, 
And vacant on the rippling vv'aves doth look. 
That peaceful still 'iwixt bitterest foemen flow ; 
For proud eacb peasant as the noblest duke : 
Well doth the Spanish hind the difiference know ' 
Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of tbe low. 

XXXIV. 

But ere tbe mingling bounds have far been passed 
l^ark Guadiana rolls his power along 
h sullen billows, murmuring and vast, 
^ noted ancient roundelays among. 
Wkilome upon his banks did legions tbrong 
Of Moor and knight, in mailed splendour drest : 
Here ceased the swift their race, here sunk the strong; 
The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 
Mixed on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oppressed. 

XXXV. 

Oh ^ lovely Spain I renowned , romantic land ! 
Whepe is that standard which Pelagio bore. 
When Gava's traitor-sire first called the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with gothic gore? 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o'er thy sons, victorious to the gale , 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore ? 
Red gleamed the cross, and waned the crescent pale,' 
While Airic's echo«s thrilled with Moorish matrons' wail* 
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XXXYI. 

Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ? 
Ah! such, alas! the hero*s asftplest fate I 
When granite monklers and -when records fail, 
A peasant's plaint prolongs his dnhioos date. 
Pride ! bend thine eye from heaven to tUnt estate 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song ! 
Can volume, pillar, pile preserve thee great ? 
Or must then trust Tradition's simple tongue, 
When Flatt«'y sleeps with the«, and History does t 

XXXVII. 

Awake, ye sons of Spain! awak« ! adv anoe! 
Lo ! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, criesy 
But wields not, as of old, h^r thirsty lanee, 
Nor shakes- ber crimson plumage in the ski«s : 
Now on ibe »ioke of biasing bolts tfbe ffies, 
And speaks in thunder fhrovgh yon engine's roar : 
In every peal she calls — « Awake ! arise ! » 
Say, is her voice more kMt than of yore, 
When her vrar-^song was heard on Andalusia's shore? 

XXXVIII. 

Hark! — heard you not those hoofe of dreadkl note| 
Sounds not the clang of <iOnflict on the booth ? { 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants' 5laves?--the fires of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high ^— *froin rocfe to rock 
Each vdley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Stroc, 
Red Battle stamps h» fbot, and nations feel the shock. 
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XXXIX. 

Lo ! whera tlif Giant •& the moiintain stands, 
Bis blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 
Witb deothrshot glowing in his fierj bands, 
And eye that scoreheth ail it glares npon ; 

' BMtless it rolby now fixed, and now anon 
FUsbing alar — and at his iron feet 
Dcstffuctiofi cowen to mark what deeds are done ; 
For on ibis mom three potent nations meet. 

To sked bebre bis shrine the blood be deems most sweet. 

XL. 

By heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(Foe one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarjE& of mixed einbroidery, 
Their variovs arms. that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant vaD^houuds rouse them from their lair, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 
All join the cbase^ but few the triiimpb share ; 
The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
Aad havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 

XLI. 

Three hosts eOB^jnie to offer sacrifice ; 
Tbfee tongues prefer sitrange orisons on high, 
Three gaudy sUndards flout the pale bhie skies; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fi^^ for all) but ev^ fights in vain, 
Are metr— as if at home th^ eoold not die*^ 
To feed the crow oa Talaverk's plain, 
And fertiUuLe the field tbat each pretends to gain. 
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XLIT. 

There shall they rot — -Ambition's honoared fools ! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay! 
Vain Sophistry ! in these behold the tools. 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to paye their way 
With human hearts— to what? — a drcanik alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own. 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone? |i 

XLIII. ^ 

Oh , Albuera ! glorious field of grief I 
As o*ei* thy plain the Pilgrim pricked his steed| 
Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief^ 
A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed! 
Peace to the perished ! may the warrior's meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong I 
Till others fall where other chiefUins lead 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng. 
And shine in worthless lays, the theme of transient song!' 

XLIV. 

Enough of Battle's minions ! let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame : 
Fame that will scarce reanimate their clay, 
Though thousands fall to deck some single name. 
In sooth 'twere sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings! for their country's good, 
And die, that living might have proved her shame ; 
Perished, perchance, in some domestic feud. 
Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine's path pursued. 
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XLV. 

Fall swiftly Harold wtads liis fonefy way 
Where proud Sevilla triumphs unsubdued :• 
Tet is Ae free— -tke spoiler's wisl^d-^for prey ! 
Soon, soon shall Gon^efltli fiery foot intrude^ 
Blaekening her lorely Jomes wkfa tl^acesi-ude. 
Inevitable hotir^ 'Gainst Me to |trite 
Where Desolalioti plants her famished brood 
Is vain, or Ilion, Tyre might yet nimvey 
And Virtue vanquish all, and Mnrdet* ceaise to thrive. 

XLVI. 

But all nnconscioTis of the coming doom. 
The feast, the song, the revei here abounds; 
Strange modes of merriment the hours consume, 
Nor bleed these patriots with their country's wounds: 
Not here War^s clarion, but Love's rebeck sounds : 
Here folly still his votaries enthralls ; 
And young-eyed lewdness walks her midnight rounds : 
Girt wiA the silent crimes of capitals. 
Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tott'ring walls. 

XLVII. 

Not so diis vuBtie— <WTth his trembling matt 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar, 
liest he should view his vineyard desolate, 
Blasted below the don hot breath of war. 
No more beneath soft five's consenting star 
Fandango tvrirls his jocund Castanet : 
Ah, monarchs{ could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in (il€ toils of Glory would ye fret; 
The hoarse dttH drum would sleep, and Man be happy yet I 
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XLVIII. 

How carols now tbe lastj muleteer? 
Of love, romance, devotion is his lay, • 
As wbilome he was wont the leagues tp cheer, 
His quick bells vsrildly, jingling on tbe way? 
1^0 1 as be speeds, be cbauiHs: u Viva el i\ey ! » 
And checks his song to execrate Qodoy, 
The royal wittol Charles, and curse tbe day 
When first Spain's cpieen beheld the black-eyed boy, 
And gore-laced Treason sprung from her adulterate joy. 

XUX. 

On yon long, level plain, at di^ance crowned 
With crags, whereon those JMoorish turrets rest. 
Wide scattered hoof^marks dint the wounded ground; 
And, scathed by fire, the green sward's darkened vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia's guest : 
Here was the camp, the watch-flame, and the host ; 
Here the bold peasant stormed the dragon's nest ; 
Still does he mark it with triumphant boast, . 
And points to yonder cliffs, which oft were won and lost. 

And whomsoe'er along the path you meet, ( t 
Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue, . . 
Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet : 
Woe to the man that walks in public view 
Without of loyalty this token true t 
Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke ; 
And sorely would the Gallic foeman rue. 
If subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke, 
Gould blunt the sabre's edge, or clear thecannon's smoke. 
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U. 

At every turo Morena's dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery's iroa load ; 
And, far as mortal eye can compass sight, 
The mountain-howitzer, the broken xoad, 
The bristling palisade, the fosse o'er-flowed, 
The stationed bands, the never- vacant watcb. 
The magazine in rocky durance stowed. 
The bolstered steed beneath the shed of thatch, 
The ball-piled pyramid, the ever blazing match, 

Lll. 

Portend the deeds to come : — ^but he whose nod 

Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway, 

A moment pauseth ere he lifts the rod ; 
• A little moment deigneth to delay : 

Soon will his legions sweep through these tbeir way; 

The West must own the Scourger of the world. 

Ah! Spain! how sad will be thy reckoning-day, 

"When soars Gaul's vulture, with his wings unfurled, 
Ai^id thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurled. 

LTII. 

And must they fall ? the young, tbe proud, the brave, 
To swell one bloated Chiefs unwholesome reign ? 
No step between submission and a grave ? 
The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 
And doth the power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed the suppliant's appeal ? 
Is all that desperate valour acts in vain ? 
And counsel sage and pntriotic zeal, 
The veteran's skill, youth's fire, and Manhood's heart of steel ? 
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LIV. 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar. 
And, all unsexed| the Anlace hath espoused, 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war ? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appalled, an owlet's larnm chilled with dread, 
ISow views the column-scattering l)ay'net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o'er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva's step where Mars might quake to trea 

LV. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
Ck ! had you known her in her sofbr hour, 
Marked her black eye that mocks her coal-black ye 
Heard her light, lively tones in Lady's bower. 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter's power, 
HerYairy form, with more than female grafe, 
Scarce would you deem thai Saragoza's tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger's Gorgon face, 
Thin the closed ranks, and lead in Glory's fearful chase. 

LVI. 

Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post; 
Her fellovys flee — she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires — she heads the sallying host : 
Who can appease like her a lover's ghost ? 
Who can avenge so well a leader's fall ? 
What maid retrieve when man's flushed hope is los 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foiled by a woman's hand, before a battered wall ? 
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LVII. 

Yet are Spain's maids no rac^ ef Amaxons, 
But formed £or all the witching xrts of love : 
Though thus in arms they emnlate her sont^ 
And in the horrid phakax dare to move, 
Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
Pecking the band that hovers o'er her mate : 
In softuess as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate ; 
Her mind is nobler sure, her charms perchance as gveat. 

LVIII. 

The seal Love's £mp]ing finger hath impressed, 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch : 
Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nesf , 
Bid man be valiant ere he merit such : 
Her glance hoW wildly beautifol ! how much 
Hath Phoebus wooed in vain to spoil her cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother fropi hie amorous clutch ! 
Who round the North fot* paller dames would seek ? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid, wan, and weak! 

LIX. 

Match me, ye climes ! which poets love to laud ; 
Match me, ye harams of the land ! where now 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 
Beauties that ev'n a cynic must avow ; 
Mateh me those Homries^ vriKun ye scarce ali^w 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind. 
With Spain's dark-gtanciag daughters-^ deign to know, 
There your wiae Prophets paradise we find, 
Hit Uaeh-eyed maids of Hearen, angelieaMy kind. 
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LX. - 

Oh, thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer's eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay^ 
But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly wao lliinie Echoes with his string, 
Tldl)ugh from thy heights no more one Muse will wave her w 

LXI. 

Oft have I dreamed of Thee! whose glorious name 
Who knows not,.knows not man's divinest lore : 
And now I view thee, 'tis, alas! with shame 
That I in feeblest accents must adore. 
When I recount thy worshippers of yore, 
I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 
. Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 
But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee ! 

LXII. 

Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot. 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallowed scene. 
Which others rave of, though they know it not? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 
And thou, the Muses' seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot. 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave. 
And glides with glassy foot o'er yon melodious wave. 
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LXIII. 

Of thee hereafter.^ — £v'n amidst my strain 
I turned aside to pay my homage here ; 
Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain ; 
Her fate, to every free-born bosom djear, 
And hailed thee, not perchance without a tear. 
Now to my theme — but from thy holy haunt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear ; 
Yield me one leaf of Daphne's deathless plant, 
I^or let thy votary's hope be deemed an idle v^nt. 

LXIV. 

But ne'er didst thou, fair mount ! when Greece was youi 
See round thy giant base a brighter choir, 
Nor e'er did Delphi, when her priestess sung 
The Pythian hymn with more than mortal fire, 
Behold a train more fitting to inspire 
The song of love, than Andalusia's maids, 
Nurst in the glowing Jap of soft desire : 
Ab ! that to these were given such peaceful shades 
As Greece can still bestow, though Glory fly her glades. 

LXV. 

Fair is proud Seville ; let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days; 
But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast. 
Calls forth a &ii7eeter, tjiough ignoble praise. 
Ah,' Vice I how soft are thy voluptuous ways! 
While boyish blood is mantling, who can 'scape 
The fascination of thy magic gaze? 
A Cherub-hydra rpund i^s dost thou gape, ; 
And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape. 
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LXVI. 

When P«pbo5 felt by Time — accursed Time ! 

The queen wba conquers all must yield to the< 

The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a clime; 

And Vcmis^ constant to her natiye £ea, 

T& nought else constant, hither deigned to flee ; 
^ And fixed her shrine within these walls of white : 

Though not to one domt circumscribeth she 

Her worship, but, devetied to her rite, 
A thousand ahars rise, for ever blazing bright. 

LXVII. 

From mom till nighty frtHn night till startled morn 
Peeps blushing on the rmth laughing crew, 
The song is heaixl , the rosy garland worn, 
Devices (juaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread on eaeh others, kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns : 
14 ought interrupts the riot, though in liett< 
Of true devotion monkish incense burns. 
And Love and Phvjrer unite, or rute the hour by turns. 

LX^MI. 

The Sabbath com'es, a day ef blessed restr 
What hallows it upon tbisf Christian shore? 
Lo ! it is sacred lo^ a solemn feast : 
Hark! heard you not thefi)rest*monarch's roar? 
Crashing the laoee, he snui!^ the spouting gore 
Of man and steed, o'erthrown heueadi his horn; 
The thronged arena shakes with shouts for more; 
Yells the mad-orovvd' o'er entrails freshly torn, 
Nor shrinks the ^smale eye, nor ev'a afifecle to mourn. 
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LXIX. 

The sewstk day this; the jubilee of maa. 
Londan ! ngbt well thoi> koew'sl the day of prayer : 
TlwD thy spruce eitizen, waAcd artizan^ 
And smug apprentice gulp theiif weekly ^r : 
Thy eoaob of hackney, whiskey^ one-horse chair, 
And humblest gig fhrongh sundry suburbs whirl, 
To Hampsfead, Brentford, Harrow make" repair; 
Till Ae tired jadie the wheel forgets to hurl, 
F»o?«lMg cDf ioas gibe ftxmi each' pedesfriata' ehttrll 

LXX. 

Some o'er thy Thamis row the ribbokied' lair, 
Others along the safer Turnpike fly; 
Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scod^to Ware, 
And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 
Ask ye, B^otian shades! the reason why?' 
'Tis to the wonhip of the sollnmi Horn, 
Grasped in die holy hand df Mystiny , 
In whose dri^ad name both men and maid$ are sWom, 
AsdkKtanieeratedieoatth with dhrught, and^&ticetiil mora. 

EXM 

All have tBeir fcoleriesi— not afike are thine, 

Fair.Cadiz, rising o'er the dark blue sea! 

Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine , 

Thy saint adbrers count the rosary : 
• Mbch is the VjRGm teazed to shrive them free 

(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 

From crimes as numerous as her beadsmen be ; 

Then to the crowded circus forth they ftrre, 
Toting, old, high, low, at otice the same diversion share. 

2* 
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LXXII. 

The lists are op'd, the spacious area cleared, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round ; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet's note is heard, 
JSe vacant space for lated wight is found : 
He)re dons, grandees, but. chiefly dames abound| 
Skilled in the ogle of a roguish eye, 
Yet ever veell inclined to heal the wound ; 
None through their cold disdain are doomed to d 
As moon-struck bards complain , by Love's sad arc 

LXXIII. 

Hushed is the din of tongues — on gallant steeds, 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light -poised 1 
Four cavaUcrs prepare for venturous deeds, 
And lowly bending to the lists advance } 
Rich are their scarfs , their chargers featly pranc 
If in the dangerous game they shine to-day. 
The crowds loud shout and ladies lovely glance, 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away. 
And all that kings or chie£s e'er gain their toils repa 

LXXIV. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak arrayed, 
But all afoot, the light-limbed matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds ; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o'e 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed, 
Alas! too oft condemned for him to bear and bleed. 
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LXXV. 

Thrice sounds the clarion; lo! the signal falls, 
The den e^cpands, and expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circlets peopled Tvalls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty hru(e, 
And, wildJy staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
Tl)e sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe : 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack^ wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail -, red rolls his eye's dilated glow. 

LXXVI. 

Suddien he stops ; his eye is fixed : away, 
Away, thou heedless boy ; prepare the spear : 
Now is thy time, to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career. 
With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers veer ; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes; 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes ; 
Dart follows dart; lance, lance; loud bellowings speak his woes. 

LXXVII. 

Again he comes; nor dart nor lance avai^ 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse; 

Though man and man's avenging arms assail , 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretched a mangled corse ; 
, Another^ hideous sight! unseamed appears, /. 

His gory chest unveils life's panting source, 

Though death-struck still his feeble frame he rears , 
Staggering , but stemming all, his lord unharmed he bears. 
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Lxxvin. 

Foiled y bleeding, hneathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at. bay^. 
Mid woundty and clingtDg darts, and lasoea htast^ 
Aod'foes di&abled io the brutal £ray : 
And now the matadores; around him plaj!^ 
Shake the oed cloak, andi poise the ready brand!: 
Once more through all be bursts 'his thunderang way— - 
Vain rage !: die mantle qnits the conynge handy 
Wraps his fiecee eye — ^'tis^ past^— -ha ainhs npoadio sand! 

LXXIX. 

Where, his vast neck jfist mingles with, the epioo, 
Sheathed in: his form the deadly weaponilies. 
He stops — he starts<-»disdaining to decKi)e : 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cnies,. 
Without a groan,, without a struggle dies. 
The decorated car appears— on high- 
The oorse is piledr^sweet sight for Viulgar eyes-^ 
Four steeds that spum the rein^ a&swif^ as Ay, 
Hurl the dark. bulk along^. scarce seen^iadasfaiDgby^ 

LXXX. 

Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 
The Spanish matd, and cheers- the Spanish- swtaio. 
Kurtured^ in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In yeogeance, gloating on another's pain-. 
What prirate feuds the troubled yill^ stain ! 
Though now one phalanxed host should meet the foCi 
Enough, alas! in humble homes remain^ 
To meditate 'gainst fnends the secret blow> 
Forsome slight cause of wrath, whencelife's warm stream 
must nOW* 
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Bui Jealousy has fled : his. bars, lii&^boliiy 
00 witbarBd centiael, daeona sage !; 
jknd all wlMsaat the ginerou& soul Fe¥o)tf)i 
WUcktlw slean datard deemed he could ejM:ag|i^ 
Have passed, to darhuess with the luaished age. 
Who late sa free as Spanish- girie wei!e sean^ 
( Ere War uprose ia hie yoleanie vage),^ 
Wiith braided tMAses hounding o-'er die gveeny 
While on the gay dance shone Night's loyer-loying Queen? 

LXXXII. 

Oh ! many a time, and oft, had Bareid Ibved, 
Or dreamed he hiyed, since ra]»tiure ia a dream; 
But now his* wayward hesomwas^^ unmoved, 
For not yet had- h» dhmk ef Letb^s stream ; 
And lately had he learned with truth to deem 
Love has no gi&so gralefnl as his wings : 
How fair^ how young, how soft soever he seem, 
Full from' tho fbuaL of Joy's- delieioas springs 
Some bittel^ o'er tiit flowers its bubbling, yenom flings. 

LXXXin. 

Tet to the beauteous form. he wa& not blind, 
Though now it moved him as it. moves the wise ; 
Not that Philosophy onr such a. mind 
£'er deigned to bend her chastely-awful eyes : 
But Passion raves herself to rest, or flies ; 
And Vice, that digs her own vtrftipcueas'ttittb, 
Had buried Ibng his hopes^» no more to rise : 
Pleasure's palled victini'! liftF-abhorring' gloom, 
Wrote* OB Kis^ fitded brow oorsT Sain'r uBwstiog doom. 



' ♦ 
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LXXXIY. 

Still be beheld, nor mingled with the throng; 
But viewed them not with misanthropic hate : 
Fain would he now have joined the dance, the so 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate? 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate : 
Yet once he struggled 'gainst the demon's sway, 
And as in Beauty's bower he pensive sate, 
Poured forth this unpremeditated lay. 
To charms as fair as those that soothed his happier c 

TO INEZ. 
I. 

Nay, smile not at my sullen brow, 

Alas! I cannot smile again; 
Yet beaven avert that ever thou 

Should'st weep, and haply weep in vain. 

2. 

And dost thou ask, what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth? 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, ev'n thou must fail to soothe? 

3. 

It is not love, it is not hate, 

Nor low ambition's honours lost, 

That bids me loathe my present state , 
And fly from all I prized the most : 

4- 

It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see : 

To me no pleasure beauty brings ; 
Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 
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5. 

It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 

That will not look beyond the tomb, 
But cannot hope for rest before. 

6. 

What exile from himself can flee ? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where-e'er I be. 

The blight of life — the demon, Thought. 



Yet others rapt in {pleasure seem. 
And taste of all that I forsake : 

Oh!- may they still of transport dream, 
And ne'er, at least like me, awake ! 

8. 

Through many a clime 'tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst , 

And all my solace is to know 

Whatever betides, Tve known the worst. 



What is that worst? Nay do not ask — 
In pity from the search forbear : 

Smile on— nor venture to unmask 
Man's heart; and view the Hell that's there. 
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LXXXV. 

Adieu, fair Cadiz ! yea, a long adieu I 
Who may forget how well thy walb have stood ? 
When all were changing thou alone wert true. 
First to be free and last to be subdued : 
And if amidst a scene, a sHock so rude, 
Some native blood was seen thy streets to die i 
A traitor only fell beneath the feud : 
Here all were noble, 'save Nobility; 
None hugged' a con^eror^s chain^ save ftllen Chivalry ! 

LXXXVI. 

Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ! 
They fight for freedom who were never free ; 
A kingless people fbr a nervefess state, 
Her vassals eoiid>at when their ebieftnins flee, 
True to the veriest' staves of tireachery : 
Fond of a land whieU gave them- nought but life , 
Pride points the path that leads to liberty ; 
Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 
W ar , war i& still. tbe cry,, a War even to the knife! » 

Lxxxvn. 

T^, who wonlfl^ more ofSpain ancf Spaniards know. 
Go, read whatever is writ of bloodiest strife : 
Whatever keen vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is aetin^ there against man's Kfs : 
From flashing scimitar to secserknifi^, 
War mouldndsthenfe eacb weapon- to hts need — 
S)»« may he guard the sister and^die wifi^, 
So may he make each curst oppressor bleed, 
So may sucb foes deserve the most remorseless deed ! 
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LXXXVffl. 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead? 
Look o'er the ravage of the reeking plain ; 
Look on the hands with female slaughter red ; 
Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain, 
Then to the vuJture let each corse remain |* 
Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird's maw y 
Let their bleached bones, and blood's unbleaching stain, 
Long mark the battle-iield with hideous awe : 
Thus only may our sons conceive the scenes we saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor yet, alas! the dreadful work is done, 
Fresh legions poiu* adown the Pyrenees ; 
It deepens stilly the work is scarce begun, 
Nor mortal eye the distant end foresees. 
Fall'n nations gaze on Spain ; if freed, she frees 
More than her fell Pizarros once enchained. 
Strange retribution \ now Cohmihia's ease 
Repairs the wrongs that Quito's sons sustained, 
While o'er the parent clime prowls Murder unrestrained. 

XC. 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 
Not all the' marrels of Barossa's fight. 
Not Albuera lavish of the dead. 
Have vvon for Spain her well asserted right; 
When: shall her olWe^brancb be fret from- Migbt ? 
Whentiall she bveallie hcff from t^ bloshiog uil ? 
How many a doabtftil daj shall sink in ntgktr 
Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil. 
And Freedom's stranger-tree grow native of the soil I 
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XCI. 

And tlioii, my friend! — since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my Ueart, and mingles with the strain-— 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low, 
Pride might forbid ev'n Friendship to complain : 
.But thus unlaureleU to descend in vain, ^ 

By all forgotten, save the lonely breast, 
And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain,- 
While glory crowns so many a meaner crest! 
What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest! 

XCII. 

Oh ! known the earliest, and esteemed the most! 
Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear 1 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost. 
In dreams deny me not to see thee here ! 
^nd morn in secret shtfll renew the tear 
Of consciousness awaking to her woes, 
And Fancy hover o*er thy bloodless bier , . 
Till my frail frame return to whence it rose. 
And mourned and mourner lie united in repose. 

XCIII. 

Here is one fytte of Harold's pilgrimage \ 
Te who of him may further seek to know. 
Shall find some tidings in a future page, 
If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 
Is this too much? stern critic! say not so : 
Patience! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lands, where he was doomed to go : 
Lands that contain the monuments of Eld, 
Ere Greece and Grecian arts bjr barbarous hands were quel 

ERD OF CANTO I. .' 
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(jOME, blue-eyed maid of heaven! hut thou, alas! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire-r- 
Goddcss of Wisdom! here thy temple vsras, 
And is^ despite of war and v^asting fire, 
And years^ that bade thy worship to expire : 
But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 
Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polished breasts bestow. 

II. 

Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 
Gone — glimmering through the dream of things that were : 
First in the race that led to Glory's goal^ 
They won, and passed away — is this the whole? 
A school-boy's tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering tower, 
Km yrith the mist of years, grey flits the shade of po^er^ 



i 
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III. 

Son of tlie morning, rise! approach you here ! 
Gome — but molest not yon defenceless urn : 
Look on this spot — a nation's sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods,^ whose shrines no longer burn. 
Even gods must yield — religions take their turn : 
'Twas Jove's — 'lis Mahomet's — and other creeds, 
Will rise with other years , till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, bis victim bleeds ; 
Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is buUt on ree 

IV. 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven — 
Is't not enough, unhappy thing! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou wouM'st be agaiu, and go^ 
Thou kntfw'st not, reck'st not to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and vroe ? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 
Tbattittte nm saith more than thousand honiKes. 

V. 

Or burst the Tanished Hero's lofty mound ; 
Far on the solitary shore be sfeeps : 
He fell, and fblling watioiis raonmed around ; 
But now BOf one el saddening thousanofe weeps, 
Ner wartiMe*worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where denn-gods* appeared, as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from ont the scattered heaps : 
Is thdt » temple where* a God may dwelt? 
WI^ e^B Ae worm at bat disdaiiM her riiattered cell 



Look on its broken ardi, its rokied wall, 
Its chambeis desolate, and portals fod : 
Yes, this was once Ambitioa's airj kail, 
The dome of Thoagl^, the palace of the Soul : 
BehoU Uirough each ladb-histre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 
And passion's host, thai never brooked control : 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
FlBople this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

vn. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son I 
u All that we know is, nothing can be known. » 
Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun ? 
£ach has his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
Witli brain-born dreams of evil all their own. • 
Pursue what Chance or Fate prodlaimeth best ; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 
There no forced banquet claims the sated guest. 
Bat Silence spreads the conch of ever wekome rest. 

VIII. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be, 
A land of soads beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine o^ the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ) 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With thoee wIm> made oar mortal labours light! 
To bear -each voice we feared lo hear no m(»e I 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight, 
The fiactrian^Samian sage, and all who taught thei^ht! 
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IX. 

There, thou ! — whose love and life together fled, 
Have left me here to love and live in vain — 
Twined with my heart, and can I deem thee dead. 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain? 
Well — I will dream that we may meet again. 
And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 
If aught of young remembrance then remainy 
Be as it may futurity's behest, 
For me 'twere bliss enough to know thy spirit blest! 

X. 

Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 
The marble column's yet unshaken base; 
Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav'rite throne : 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling place. 
It may not be : nor cv'n can Fancy's eye 
Restore what Time hath laboured to deface. 
Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sighj 
l^Jnmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 

XI. 

But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas lingered, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her Ancient reign ; 
The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he ? 
Blush , Caledonia I such thy son could be ! 
England ! I joy no child he was of thine : 
Thy free-born men should spare what once was free 
Yet they coiild violate each saddening shrine, ) 
And bear Aese altars o'er tbe long-reluctant brine. ~ 
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XH, 

But most the modern Pici's ignoble boast, 
To rive wbat Goth, and Turk, and Time hath spared : 
Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 
His mind as barren and his heart as hard. 
Is he whose head conceived, verbose hand prepared^ 
Aught to displace Athena's poor remains : 
Her sons too weak the sacred, shrine to guard, 
Yet felt some portion of their mother's pains. 
And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot's chains. 

XIII. 

What! shall it e'er be said by British tongue, 
Albion was happy in Athena's tears? 
Though in thy name the slaves her bosom wrung. 
Tell not the deed to blushing Europe's ears ; 
The Ocean queen , the free Britannia bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land y 
Yes, sh?9 whose gen'rous aid her name endears,. 
Tore down those remnants with a Harpy's hand, 
Whidi envious.Eld forbore, and tyrants left to stand. 

XIV. 

Where was thine £gis, Pallas! that appaHed 
Stern Marie and Havoc on their way? 
Wliere Peleus' son? whom Hell in vain enthralled, 
His shade jErom Hades upon that dread day. 
Bursting to light in terrible array ! . . 

What! could not t'luto spare the chief once more, 
To scare a second robber from his prey ? 
Idly he wandered on the Stygian shore. 
Nor now preserved the walls he loved to shield before. 



V 
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XV. 

Cold is the heart, Dnr Greece ! that looks on thee, 
. Shv £eels as lovers o'er the dust they loved ; 
Dull is the «ye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defsioed, thy mouldering shrines remevd 
£y British hands, which it had best behoved 
To guard those tcHcs ne'er to be restored. 
Gurst.be the hoar when from their isle they roved, 
And once again thy hapless bosom gored, { 

And snatched thy shrinking Gods to northern dimes Mi 

XVI. 

But where ts Harold? shall 1 then forget 
To urge the gloomy wawderer o'er the wave ^ 
. Lnde reeked he of all that men regret ; 
No loved-one now in feigned lament could rave ; 
No friend the parting hand eix tended gave, 
Ere the cold stranger passed to other climes : 
Hard is his heart whom charms may not enslave ; 
Bnt Harold fek not as in other times. 
And left withoat a •sigh the lanji of war and criines. 

XYIL 

He tbfl has sailed upon the dark bine sea, 
Has viewed at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breete isiair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, die gallant frigate tight; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring io the right. 
The gloriotts main expanding e'er the bow. 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now. 
So gaily cnri the waves before each dashtng prow. 
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XVllI. 

And oh! tte little warlike world within ! 
The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are manned on high i 
Hark to the boatswain's call, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman's hand the tackle* glides ; 
Or school-boy midbhipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides , 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 

XIX. 

White IS flke glassy deck, without a stain, 
Where on the watch the staid lieutenant walks f 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks. 
Silent and feared by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him , if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and fame : but Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stem, which tends their strength t(i nerve. 

XX. 

Blow! swifUy blow, thon keel-compelling gale! 
Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray ; 
Then must the pennant-bearer slacken sail, 
That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 
Ah! grievance sore, and listless dull delay. 
To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze ! 
What leagues are lost before the dawn of day , 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas, 
The flapping sail hauled down to halt for logs like th^sc ! 
♦♦* 3 

i 
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XXL 

The moon is up; by Heavea-a lovely ^vel 
Long streams of light o'er d^aising waves expand; 
Now lads on shore may sigh/ and maids believe i 
Such be our fate when we return to land I 
Meantime some rude Arion's restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailojrs love ; 
A circle there of merry listeners stand ^^ 
'Or to some welKknown measure featly move» 
Thoughtlessi as if on shore they still were free to rov6. 

XXIL 

Through Calpe's straits survey the stetpy shore ; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 
Lands of the dark^eyed Maid and dusky Mo9r 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate's blaze : 
How softly on the Spanish shore she play;. 
Disclosing rock» anfi slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though daikening with her waning ph^se; 
But Mam-itaoia's giant-shadows frown. 
From mountainrcliff to coast descending sombre down. 

XXIH, 

'Tis night, whex^ miedilalion bids us fectl 
We once have loved, though lovei h at an end : 
The heart, lone mourner of its bafflied i^al, 
Though friendless now, will dreajn it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish tq .bend, 
When Youth itself surviveg young, Love and Joy ? 
Alas! when mingling souls foi^get to bJeiidy 
Death hi^th but Utile left him to destroy! 
A|^ ! happy years! omct mone who would not be a boy? 



XXIV. 

^hos bending o'er the vessel's laying side, 
To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere. 
The soul forgets her schemes of hope and pride, 
And flies unconscious o'er each backward year. 
None are so- desolate bat sottethtng dear. 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 
A flashing pang! of yrhich the wearj breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 

XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scetjb, 
Where things that own not man's domrnion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled. 

XXVI. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that, wi(h kindred conciousness endued. 
If w:e were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought and sued ; 
Tbis is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

i 
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XXV I L 

More Llest the life of godly eremite, 
Such as on lonely Athos mny be seen, 
Watching at eve upon the giant height, 
Which looks o'er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he who there at such an houc hath been, 
Will wistful huger on that hallowed spot ; 
Then slowly tear him from the 'witching scene, 
Sigh' forth one wish that such had been his lot, 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 

XXVIII. 

Pass we the long, xinvarying course, the track 
Oft trod, tliat never leaves a trace behind ; 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack , 
And each well known caprice of wave and wind ; 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 
Cooped in their winged sea-girt citadel ; 
The foul, the £iir, the contrary, the kind. 
As breezes rise and fall, and billows swell. 
Till on some jocund morn — ^lo, land! and all is well. 

XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso's isles, 
The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 
There for the weaiy still a liaven smiles, 
Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep. 
And o'er her cjiffs a fruitless watch to keep. 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride : 
Here, too, his boy essayed the dreadful leap . 
3tern Mentor urged from high to yonder tide ; 
While thus of both bereft, the nymph-queen doubly sigbe. 
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XXX. 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone. 
But trust not this; too easy youth, beware ! 
A mortal sovereign hoJd$ her dangerous throne, 
And thou may'st find a new Calypso there. 
Sweet Florence ! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would be thine : 
But checked by every tie, 1 may not dare • 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 
Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 

XXXL 

Thus Harold deemed, as on that lady's eye 
He looked, and met its beam without a thought, - 
Save admiration glancing harmless by : 
Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote, 
Who knew his votary often lost and caught, 
Bat kbew him as his worshipper no more, 
And neW agiiin the boy his bosom sought : 
Since now he vainly urged him to adore. 
Well deemed the little God his ancient sway was o'er. 

XXXII. 

Fair Florence found, in sooth with some amafe, 
One who, Hwas 3aid, still sighed to all he saw. 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze. 
Which others hailed with real, or mimic awe, 
Their hope, th^ir doom, their punishment, their law ^ 
All that gay beauty from her bondsmen claims ; 
And much she marvelled that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feigned at least, the oft-told flames, 
Which). though songi^times.they frown, yet rarely an^r dames- 
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XXXIII. 

Little knew she ikat seeming niftrMe-heart, 
^ow m««ked in siieace or witliheldJiy pridei 
Wm not unskilful in tlie spoiler's art. 
And spread its Boares licentious far and wide; 
!Nor from tlie base pursuit Lad turned aside. 
As ionj; as aught was worthy to pursue : 
But Harold on such arts no more relied ; 
And had he doated on those eyes so blue. 
Yet never would he join the loyer's whining crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not much he kens, I ween, of woman's breast. 
Who thinks, that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 
What careth she for hearts when once possessed? 
Bo proper homage to thins idol's eyes. 
But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, though told in mOTing trope* 
Disguise ev'n tenderness, if thou art^se ; 
Brisk confidence still best with woman copes $ 
Pique her and soothe in iaru , floon passion crowns thy 1 

XXXV. 

'Tisan oU Itsson; time approves it true, 
And those who know it best, deplore it most ; 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 
The paltry priM is hardly worth the cost : 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost, 
These are thy fruits, successful passion ! these I 
If kindly cruel, early hope is croft. 
Still to the last it rankles, a disease, 
Ifot to be cured when Love itself forgets to please. 
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X3CXVI. 

Away ! oor let me. loiter in niy song, 
For we have many a mountain-path to treaJ, 
And many a raried shore to sail along, 
By pensive sadness, not hy fiction, led-^ 
Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought; 
Or e'er in new Utopias were ared. 
To teach man what he might be, or he ooght; 
If that corcnpted thing could ever such be taught. 

XXXVU. 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 
Though always changing, in her aspect mild; 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 
Her nerer-weaned, thongh not her favoured cliild. 
Oh ! she is fairest in her features wild. 
Where nothing polished dares pollute her path : 
To me by day or night she ever siniled. 
Though I have marked her when none other hath, 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best io wrath. 

XXXVIII. 

Land of Albania ! where Iskander rose, 

Theme of the young, and beacon of the witfe, , 
• And he his name-sake, whose oft-*baffled foes 

Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous empnze : 

Land of Albania ! let me bend mine eyes 

On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 

The cvoss descends, thy minarets arise, 

And The pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Through many a cypress grove within each city's ken . 
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XXXIX. 

Childc Harold .sailed, and passed llie barren spot, 
WHereisad Peaelope o'erlooked the wave; 
And onward viewed ibe mount, not yet lorgot, 
The lover's refuge, and the Lesbian's grave. 
Dark Sappbo! could not verse immortal save * 
That breast imbued with such immortal (Ire ? 
Could she not live who life eternal gave? 
If life eternal may await the lyre, 
That only Heaven to which Eartb's children may as( 

XL. 



»'r 



Twas on a Grecian autumn's gentle eve 
Childe Harold bailed Lcucadia's cape afar; 
A spot he longed to see, nor cared to leave : 
Oft did be mark tbe scenes of vanished war, 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar ; 
Mark them unmoved, for>be would not delight 
( Born beneatb some remote inglorious star ) 
In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight, 
But loathed the bravo's trade, and laughed at mart! 

XLL 

Eut when he saw tbe evening star above 
Leucadia's far^projecting rock of woe. 
And hailed the last resort of fruitless love, 
He felt, or deemed he felt, no common glow : 
And as tbe stately vessel glided slow 
Beneatb the shadow of that ancient mount , 
He watched the billows' melancboly flow, 
And, sunk albeit in thought as be was wont, 
More placid seemed his eye, and smooth his pallid I 
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XLII. 

« 

Morn dawns; and with it stern Albania's hills, 
Dark Sulis^ rocks, and Pindus' inland peak, 
Robed half in mist bedewed with snowy rills, 
Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak, 
Arise; and, as the clouds along them break. 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear, 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing year. 

XLIII. 

• 

Now Harold felt himself at length alone, 
And bade to christian tongues a long adieu ; 
Now he adventured on a shore unknown. 
Which all admire, but many dread to view : 
His breast was armed 'gainst fate, his wants were few } 
Peril he sought not, but ne'er shrank to meet; . 
The scene was savage, but the scene was new ; 
This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet. 
Beat back keen winter's blast, and welcomed summer's heat. 

XLIV. 

Here the red cross, for still the cross is here, 
Though sadly scoffed at- by the circumcised. 
Forgets that pride to pampered priesthood dear; 
Churchman and votary .alike despised. 
Foul Superstition ! howsoe'er disguised. 
Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cross, 
For whatsoever symbol thou art prized, 
Thoa sacerdotal gain, but general loss! 
Whofropi true worship's gold can sepai-^te thy dross? 

3* 
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XLV. 



• 



Ambrada's gulph behold, wBere once was lo^t 
A world for won an, lovely, harmless thing ! 
In yonder rippling hay, their nayal host 
Did many ti Roman chief and Ajian IsoBg 
To doohtful conflict, <;ertain danghter Ining : 
Look wh«re llie second Ceesar's troj^ies rose I 
Now, like the hands tliat reared them, withering : 
Im|>erial aniHths, doubting human woes! 
€od! was ihy globe ordained £or anch to win and loc 

XLifl, 

From the dark barriers of th^t nigged dime, 
Ev'n to the centre of lt!yria*s vales, 
€hilde Harold passed o'-er many ^ mount sublime^ 
ThroDgb lands sceroe noticed in his^ric tales ; 
Tet in famed Altko sudi lovely daks 
Arc rarely seen; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not ; loved Paimassos fails , 
Though classic ground and consecrated most, 
To match some spots thsa lork within this lowering go 

XLVII. 

He pap^sed bleak Pindus, A-chernsia's lake, 
^nd left the primal city of the land. 
And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albaoia's chief, whose -dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with n bloody hand 
He sways a nation turbident and bold : 
Yet here and there .some darkig mountain-band 
Disdain his power , and from their rocky hold 
Burl their defiance kr^ nor yidd, AialeM to gold. 
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XLVIIL 

Moaastic Zitza ! from thy shady brow, 
Thou small, hut favoured spot of holy ground ! 
Whert;*er we gate, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, whnt magic charms are found! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole : 
Beneath, thedistint torrent's rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the soul. 

xux. 

Amidst the grove tlTat crowns yon tufted hill. 
Which, were it not for mat^ a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 
Might well itself be deemed of dignity. 
The convent's white wiajls glisten fair on high : 
Here dwells the caloyer,* nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his cheer; the passer by 
Is welcome still ; nor hetdless will he flee 
From hence, if be delight kind Nature's sheen to see. 

L. 

Here in the sultriest seasoh let him rest, 
Fre.sh in the gie^n beneath those aged trees; 
Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast, 
From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze : 
The plain is far beneath — oh ! let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can ; the scorching ray 
Here picrcelh not, impregnate with disease : 
Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay, 
And gaze, untired, the morn, the noon, the eve away. 



>i 
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LL 

Dusky and buge, eDlarging on the sight, 
l^ature's volcanic amphitheatre, 
Chimxra's alps extend from left to right : 
Eeneatb, a living valley seems to stir ; 
Flocks play, trees vravc, streams flow, the mounta 
Nodding above : behold black Acheron ! 
Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 
Pluto! if this be hell I look upon, 
Close shamed £lysium's gates, my shade shall seek for i 

LII. 

Ne city's towers pollute the lovely view ; 
Unseen is Yanina, though not remote, 
Veiled by the screen of hills : here men arc few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cojt; 
But , peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth; and, pensive o'er his scattered flock, 
The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest's short-lived shoe 

LIII. 

Oh! where, Dodona! is thine aged grove. 
Prophetic fount, and oracle divine ? 
"What valley echoed the response of Jove ? 
What trace remaineth of the ihundcrer's shrine? 
All, all forgotten — and shall man repine 
That his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke? 
Cease, fool! the fate of gods may well be thine : 
Would'st thou survive the marble or the oak? 
When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath 
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LIV. 

Epirus' bounds recede, and mountains fail; 
Tired of up-gazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever spring ycladin grassy dye : 
Ev'n on a plain no humble beauties lie. 
Where some bold river breaks the long expanse, 
And woods along the banks are waving high, 
Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance. 
Or with the moon»beam sleep in midnight's solemn trance. 

LV. 

The sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit, 
And Laos wide and fierce came roarfbg by; 
The shades of wonted night were gathering yet. 
When, down the steep banks winding warily, 
Childe Harold saw, like meteors- in the sky, 
The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 
Whose walls overlook the stream ; and drawing nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling xla^}ireeze that sighed along the lengthening gleii. 

LVI. 

He passed the sacred Haram-s silent tower, 
And underneath the wide o'erarching gate 
Surveyed the dwelling of this chief of power, 
Where all around proclaimed his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 
While busy preparation shook the court, 
Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santdns wait; 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort : 
Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 
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LVII. 

Richly caparisoaedy a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store 
Circled the wide extending court below : . 
Above, strange groups adorned the corridore ; 
And oft-4imes through the area's echoing door 
Some high-capped Tartar spurred his steed away : 
The Turk, tht Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mifigled in their many-hued array, 
While the deej^ wotwdrom's sound announced the close of < 

lyiii. 

The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 
With shattl-girt bead and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see ; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon : 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And crooked glaive; the lively, supple Greek; 
And swarthy ]!>)ubia's mutilated 's6n ; 
The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak^ 
Ma.>ter of all around, too potent to be meek, 

UX. 

Are mixed conspicuous : some recline in groups, 
Scanning ihe motley scene -that varies round ; 
There some grave Mo.^lem to devotion stoops, 
And some that smoke^ and some that play, are foundl 
Here the Albfimian proudly treads the ground ; 
Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate ; 
Hark! from the mo5que the nightly solemn sound. 
The Muezzin's call doth sbake the minaret, 
tt There is no god but God ! — to prayer-— lo ! God is great ! > 
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LX. 

Just at this season Ramasaoi's fast 
Through ibe long <ky its f enanee'did maintaio : 
But when th« liogemig twth'ght hew was past, 
Revel and feast assumed Ike rule again : 
Now all was bustle, «iid the menkil train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous lM)ard within ; 
The vacant gallery now seamed made in yain^ 
But from the chambers came the mingling din. 
As page and slave anon were passing okrt and iii* 

LXl. 

Here woman's voic^ n never heard : apart," 
And scarce permitted, guarded, veiled, to move^ 
She yields to Otic her person and her heart. 
Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove : 
For, not unhappy in her master's love, 
And joyful in a mother's gentlifst cares. 
Blest cares ! all other feelings far abdve ! 
Herself more sweetly rears the bah€ she h«ar^, 
Who never quits the breast, no aieaner passion shares. 

LXll. 

In marble*paved pavilion, where a sprrag 
Of living water from the centi'e rose, 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness ffiff^t 
And soft voluptuous couched hreathod repose. 
An reclined, a man of war and woes ; 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace. 
While gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable facJfe, 
The deeds that lurk beneoth, Rnd ^tain him whk disgrace. 
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LXIII. 

It is not that yon hoary lengdiening beard 
111 suits tlie passions which belong to youth , 
Loye conquers age— so Hafiz hath averred , 
So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth — 
But crimes that scorn the tender voice of Ruth> 
Beseeming all men ill, bust most the man ^ 
In years, have marked him with a tyger's tooth ; 
Blood foUovi^ blood, and, through their mortal sp 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood bcg£ 

LXIV. 

'Mid many things most^new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 
And gazed around on Moslem luxury, 
Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of wealth and wantonness, the choice retreat 
Of sated grandeur from the city's noisd : 
And were it humbler, it in sooth were sweet ; 
But peace abhorreth artificial joys. 
And pleasure, leagued with pomp, the zest of both desti 

txv. 

Fierce are Albania's children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need : 
Their wrath how deadly ! but their friendship sun 
When gratitude or yalour bids them bleed. 
Unshaken rushing on where'er their chief may lead. 
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LXVI. 

Cbilde Harold saw them ia their chieftain's tower 
Thronging to war in splendour and success, 
And after viewed them, when, within their power, 
Himself awhile the victim of distress } 
That saddening hour when had men hotlier press : 
But these did shelter him beneath their roof. 
When less barbarians would have cheered him less, 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof — 
In augh( that tries the heart liow few withstand the proof! 

LXVII. 

It chanced that adverse winds once drove his bark, 
Full on the coast of Sulis' shaggy shore, 
When all around was desolate and dark; 
To land was perilous, to sojourn more; 
Yet for awhfle the mariners forbore, 
Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk : 
At length they ventured forth^ though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcber-work. 

LXVIII. 

Vain fear! tbe Suliotes stretched the welcome hand. 
Led them o'er rocks and past the dangerous swamp, 
Kinder than polished slaves, though not so bland, 
And piled the hearth, and wrung their garments damp, 
And filled the bowl, and trimmed the cheerful lamp, 
And spread their fare ; though homely, all they had : 
Such conduct bears philanthropy's rare stamp- 
To rest the weary and to soothe the sad, 
Doth-Jesson happier men^ and shames at least tbe bad. 



f 
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LXIX. 

It came to pass, tLat when he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mountaiolaodf 
Combined marauders half-way barred egress. 
And wasted Ur and near with glaiiw andhrand; 
And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acarnania's forest wide, 
In war well seasoned, and with labours tanned,' 
Till .he did greet white Achelous' tide. 
And from his further bank £tolia^s wolds espied. 

LXX. 

Where lone Utraikcy forms its circling cdve, 
And weary waves retire to gleam at rest. 
How brown the foliage of the green hill's gro?e, 
Kodding at midnight o'er the calm bay's breast, 
As winds come lightly whifitpering "^'Om the west, 
Kissing, not I'uffliqg, the blue deep's serene.—* 
Here Harold was received a welcome gtiest, 
I(or did he pass unmoved 'tire gentle scene, 
por many a joy could he from Night's soft presence glean. 

IXXL 

On the smooth shore the night-iir^ brightly Mazed, 
The feast was done, the red wine circling fast. 
And he that nnawares had there ygazcd 
With gaping wonderment had stared aghast; I 

For ere Slight's midmost, stillest horn* was past 
The native revels of the troop began ; 
Each Palikar his sabre from him cast. 
And hounding hand in hand, man lii^ked to man. 
Telling their uncouth dirge, long da unced the kirtled clan. 



J 
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LXXII. 

« 

CbiMe EbroM at a little distance stood. 
And viewed, but not displeased, tbe reTehrie^ 
Nor hated harmless mirth however rude : 
In sooth, it was no viilgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent, ^lee. 
And, as the flames along their faces gleamed , 
Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing free. 
The long wild locks that to their girdles streamed, 
While thasin concert they thislay half sang, half screamed t 

1. 

* Tambouici! Tambourgi! (i) fby 'larum afar 
Gives hope to the raliant, and promise of war; 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Chimariot, lllyrian, and dark Suliote ! 

Oh! who is more brare tlan a dark Suliote, 

In his snovvry camese and his shaggy capote? 

To the wolf aud the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 

And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 

3. 

Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? 
Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forega 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe? 

(1) Drummtr. 
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4; 

Macedoaia sends forth lier invincible race; 
For a time they abandon the cave and ihe chase i 
Bui thojse scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and tbe battle is o'er. 

5. 

Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves. 
And teacb the pale Franks what it is to be slaves , 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar. 
And track to his covert the captive on shore. 

6. 
I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair. 
And many a maid irom her mother shall tear. 

' ' 7- 

I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 
Her caresses shall lull me, lier music shall sooth ; 
Let her bring from the chamber her many-toned lyre, 
And sing us a song oh the fall of her sire. 

8. ' 

Remember the inoment when Previsa fell, 
The shrieks of the conquered, the conqueror's yell ; 
The roofs that we Bred, and the plunder we shared , 
The wealthy we slaughtered, the lovely we spared. 



I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 
He neither must knOw who would serve the Vizier : 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne'er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 
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10. 



% 



Dark Muchtar bis son to the Danube is sped, 

Let the yeJIow-baired ( i ) Giaours (2) view bis borsc-tail (3) 

witb dread; 
When bis Delhis(4) come dashing in blood o'er the banks 
How few shalJ escape from the Muscovite ranks! 



II. 



Selictar I (5) unsbeath then our chief's scimitar : 
Tambourgi ! thy 'lamm gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more ! 

LXXIIL 

Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth I 
Immortal, though no more; though falJen, great ! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 
And long accustomed bondage uncreate? 
Dot such thy sons who whilome did await. 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 
In bleak Thermopylae's* sepulchral strait — 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap from £urotas' banks, and call thee from the tomb? 

(1) Yellow is the epithet given to the Russians, 
(a) Infidel. 

(3) Horse -tails are the insignia of a Pacha, 

(4) Horsemen, aourwering to our forlorn hope. 

(5) Sword-bearer. 
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LXXIV. 

Spirit of freedom ! wlien on Phyle's brow 
Thou sat'st witli Tbrasybulos and bis train , 
Could'st tbou forebode tbe dismal hour "wbich m 
Dims tbe greeu beauties of tbine Attic plaiu? 
r^ot tbirty tyrants now enforce ti)« cbain, 
Put evecy carle can lord it o'er thy land ; 
Vor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vaii^, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish ban< 
From birth till death enslaved; in word, in deed 

LXXV. 

In all save form alone, how changed ! and wfa( 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burned ane^ 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That giyes them baek their fathers' heritage : 
For foreign arois a«d aid they fondly sigh, 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage. 
Or tear theiif name defiled from Slavery's mourofu 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the 
By their right arms the conquest must be wroug 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye ? no ! 
True, they "may lay your pre«d desp^ilers leyr^ 
But not for you will Freedom's altars (hirae. 
Shades of the Helots ! trtumph o'er your foe I 
Greece ! change thy loi*ds, thy st»te is stift the < 
Thy glorious day is o'er, but not thine years of sb 
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LXXVII. 

The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 
The Giaour jfrom Othman's race agaia may wrest; 
And the Serai's impenetrable tower 
Beceive the fiery Franl^, h^r former guest ; 
Or Wahab's rebel brood who dared divest 
The prophet's tomb of all its pious spoil, 
May wind their path of blood 'along the West; - 
But ne'er will freedom seek this fated soil, 
But slaye succeed to slave through years of endless toii. 

LXXVHI. 

Yet mark their mirth — ere lenten days begin, 
That penance which their holy rites prepare 
To shrive from m^n his weight oC mortal sin, 
By daily abstinence and nigjitly prayer ; 
But ere his sackcloth garb Hepentance wear, 
Some days of joyaunce are^decreed to all, 
To take of pleasaunce each his secret share,^ 
In motley robe to dance at masking ball, 
And join the mimic train of merry Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And whose more rife with merriment than thine, 
O Stamboul! tact the empress of their reign ? 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia's $hrine, 
And Greece her very altars eyes in vain : 
( Alas! her woes will still pervade my strain l) 
Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng, 
All felt the common joy they now must feij^n. 
Nor oft I've seen such sight, n»r beard such song, 
As wooed the eye and thrilled tb« Bosphorus along. 
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LXXX. 

Loud was the liglitsomc tumult of the shore, 
Oft Music changed, but never ceased her tone, 
And timely echoed back the measured oar, 
And rippling waters made a pleasant moan : 
The Queen of tides on high consenting shone, 
And when a transient breeze swept o*fer the wave, 
'Twas, as if darting from her heavenly throne, 
A brighter glance her form reflected gave, 
Till sparkling billows seemed to light the banks they lave 

Lfexi. 

Glanced many a light caique along the foam, 
Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, 
Ne thought had man or maid of rest or home, 
While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand, 
Or jgently prest, returaed the pressure still : 
O Lo^ ! young Love! bound in thy rosy band, 
Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 
These hours, and only these, redeem life's years of ill ! 

Lxxxir. 

But, midft the throng in merry masquerade, 
Lurk there no hearts that throb with secret paiu. 
Even through the closest searment half betrayed? 
To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to re-echo all they mourn in vain ; 
To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 
Is source of wayward thought and stern disdain : 
'How do they loathe the laughter idly loud. 
And long to change the robe of revel for the shroud! 






^ , 
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LXXXIII. 

This must he feel, the true-boni son of Gree<;e) 
If Greece one true-born patriot still can boast : 
Not such as prate of war, but skulk in peace^ 
The bondsman's peace, who sighs for all he lost, 
Tet with smooth smHe his tyrant can accost, 
And wield the Jayish sickle, not the sword t 
Ah! Greece? they love thee least who owe d^e most; 
Their Inrth, their blood, and that sublime record 
Of hero sires, who shame. thy now degenerate horde! 

LXXXIV. 

When riseth Lacedemon's hardihood, 
When Thebes Eparainondas rears again, 
When Athens' children are with hearts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, ^ 
Then may's! thou be restored ; but not till then, 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour nuy lay it in the dust : and when 
Can man its shattered splendour renovate, 
Recal ii% virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate 1 

LXXXV. 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost gods and godlike men ! art thou I 
Thy vales of ever«green, thy hills of snow 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now : 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface hoW| 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough t 
So perish monuments of mortal birth. 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth ; 
♦♦♦ V 4 
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LXXXVI. 

Save i/vhere some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 
Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Golonna's cliff and gleams along the wave 
Save o'er some warrior's lialf-forgotten grave , '. 
Where the grey stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
While strangers only not regardless pass. 
Lingering like me, perchance^ to gaze, and sigh « Alas! » 

LXXXVH. 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress buildS| 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain-air; 
Apollo Still thy long, long summer gilds. 
Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare ; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair* 

LXXXVIII. 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads arounds, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill ai>d dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone x 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathgn, 
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Lxxxrx. 

The suD, the soil, but not tlie slave, the same ^ 
Unchaaged iu ail except its foreign lord— 
Preseryes {dike its bounds and bouadless fame 
The battle-field, where Persia's victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword, 
As OQ the morn to distant Glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word ; 
Whicb uttered, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the Host, the fight, the conqueror's career^ 

XC. 

The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 
Mountains above, Earth's, Ocean's plain below ; 
Death in the front. Destruction in the rear I 
Such was the scene — what now remaineth here? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallowed ground. 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear? 
The rifled urn, the violated mound, 
The dust thy courser's hoof, rude stranger! spurns around. 

XCI. 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th'Ionian blast. 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 
Boast of. the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and hards adore, 
As Pallas and the Muse iinyeii their awfuj lore. 
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xcn. 

The parted I)OSom clings to wonted home, 
If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that ia lonely hither let hka roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome Ia»d of social mirtfa ; 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide. 
And scarce regret the region of his birtby 
"When wandering slow by Ddphi's sacred tide, 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Pttnn died. 

XCIII. 

Let such approach this consecrated land. 
And pass in peace along the magic waste : • 
But spare its relics*^— let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes, already how defaced 1 
Not for such purpose were these altars pliced : 
Berere the remnants nations onoe rerered : 
So may our country's name be undisgraced, 
So ma3;'st thou prosper where thy youth wfts rearedp 
By every honest joy of love and life endeared! 

XCIV. 

For thee, who Aus in too protracted song- 
Hast soothed thine idlesse with inglorious lays^ 
Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the throB|^ • 
Of louder minstrels in these kter days : 
To such resign the strife for fading bays — 
111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heedi nor keen reproach nor partial praise; 
Since cold each kinder heart that might approve. 
And none are left to please "frben none are lel^ to lave^ 
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xcv. 

Tbou too jurt gmie, Aon bved and lovely one ! 
Wbom yontli and youth's afiectioB bound to me; 
WkB <fid for me wliat none beside have done, 
Mor sbrank from one afteit unworthy Aee. 
What is my being ? thou hast ceased to be I 
Nor staid to yrdcome here thy wanderer home. 
Who monms o'er hours ^hich we do more shall see— - 
Would they had never been, or were to come! 
Would be bad ne'er returned to find fresh cause to roam! 

XCVI. 

Oh! ever loving, lovely, and beloved! 

How selfish sorrow ponders on the past, 

And clings to thoughts now better far removed! 

> But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 
All thou could'st have of mine, stern Death ! thou hast; 
The parent, friend, and now the more than friend: 
I9e'er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 
And grief with grief continuing still to blend. 

Hath snatched the little joy that life had yet to lend. 

XCVII. 

Then must T plange again into the crowd. 
And follow all that Peace disdains to seek? 
Where Revel calls, ^nd Laughter, vainly loud, 
False to the heart, distoits the hollow cheek. 
To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak ; 
Still o'er the features, which perforce they chee* 
To feign tbe pleasure or conceal the pique ; 
Smiles form the channel of a future tear. 
Or raise tbe writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 



L 
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XCVIII. 

What is the worst of woes that wait oa age ? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 
To yiew each loved one blotted from life's page, 
And be alone on earth, as I am now. 
Before the Chastener humbly let me bow, 
O'er hearts divided and o'er hopes destroyed : 
Roll on, vain days ! full reckless may ye flow, 
Since time hath reft whate'er my soul en)oyed, 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloyed. 



END OF CAIfTO U. 
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PILGRIMAGE. 



CANTO in. 
I. 

Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child ! 
Ada! sole daughter of ray houjse and heart! 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes -they smiled. 
And then we parted,— not as -now we part, 
But with a hope.— - 

Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me ; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices : I depart, 
Whither I know not ; but the hour's gone by, 
When Allnon's lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 

II. 

On6t more upon the vraters ! yet ohce more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar ! 

<N. Swift be their guidance, wheresoe'er it lead ! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale^ 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed. 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean's foam^ to sail 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath preVai*. 
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In my youth's summer I did sing of One, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize tte theme then but begun, 
And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards : in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 
Which , ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 
O'er which all heavily the journeying years 
plod the last sahds of life,-— where not a flower appears. 

ly. 

Since my young days of passion— joy, or pahi^ 
^ Perchance my heart and harp have/lost a stripg^ 

And both may jar : it may be, that in vaia 

I would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Tet, thoagh a dreary strain, to thfs I clingy 

So thai it wean me from the weary dream 

Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 

Forgetfidoess around me-«^it shall seem 
To me, though to none #be, a not ut\gratefiii ihemf • 

Hd, who grtwn aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not 3rear8y piercing the depths ai Vhy 
So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 
Can love, or sorrow, &me, ambition, strife. 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endnrance : he can tell . 

Why thought seeks refuge in lone eaves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dweH 
Still unimpair'd, though old, in the soul's haunted c^L 
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*Tis to create, and in creating fiye 
A being more ialeose, tbal we endow 
With form our fsmcj^ g^iiung as we .give 
The life we Image, even as I do now. 
What am I? JNothiog; but not so art thou, 
Soul of my thought! wi|h whom I traverse earth , 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix'd with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crush'd feeb'ngs' dearth. 

YII. 

Yet most I think less wildly : I hai^ thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy builing and o'erwronght, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison'd. 'Tis too late I 
Tet am^ chang'd ; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 

VIJI. 

, Something too much of this :— but now *tis past, 
And the spell closes with its silent seal. 
Long absent Harold re-appears at last ; 
He of the breast which fain no more wouM feel. 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne'er heal j 
Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age : years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 
And life's enchanted <;up but sparkles near the brim. 

4* 
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IX. 

His had been quaffed too quickly, and he found 
The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill'd again , 
And fi*om a purer fount, on holier ground, 
And deem'd its spring perpetual; but in yain! 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which gaird for ever, fettering thougfi unseen. 
And heavy though it clank'd not ^ worn with pain, 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step, he took, through many a scene. 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix'd 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 
And deem'd his spirit now so firmly fix'd, 
And sheath'd with an invulnerable mind. 
That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk'd behind ; 
And he, as one, might midst ijap many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the; crowd to find 
Fit speculation ! such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature's hand. 

XI. 

But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it? who can curiously behoId'^ 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 
Who can contemplate Fame^ through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o'er her steep, nor climb ! 
Harold, once more within the vortex, roll'd 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 
Yet with a nobler aiai than in his youth's fond prime. 
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XII. 

But soon ke knew kimself the most unfit 
Of men to kerd witk Man; witk wkom ke keld 
Little in common; untaugkt to submit 
Hiis tkougkts to otkers, tkougk kis soul was quelKd 
In youtk by kis own tkougkts ; still uncompelPd, 
He would not yield dominion of kis mind 
To spirits against wkom kis own rebelFd ; 
Proud tkougk in desolation ; wkick could find 
A life witkin itself, to breatke witkout mankind. 

XIIL 

Wkere rose tke mountains, tkere to kim were frieads; 
Wkere roli'd tke Oceau, tkereon was kis komi; ; 
Wkere a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 
He kad tke passion and tke power to roam ; 
Tke desert, forest, cavern, breaker^s foam. 
Were unto kim companionskip ; tkey spake 
A mutual language, clearer tkan tke tome 
Qf kis land's .tongue, wkick ke would oft forsake 
For feature's pages gtass*d by sunbeams on tke lake. 

XIV. 

Like tke Ckaldeaa, ke could watch tke stars. 
Till ke kad peopled tkem wilk beings brigkt 
As tkeir own beams; aud earth,' an 1 earth-born jars, 
And kuman frailties, were forgotten quite : 
Could ke kave kept kis spirit to tkat flight . ^ 
He kad been kappy; but tkis clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To wkick it mounts, as if to break tke link ■ 
Tkat keeps us from yon keaten wkick woo^ius to its ];>rink. 
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XXI. 

There was a sound of revelry by nigtt, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And ' all went merry as a marriage-bell; 
fiut hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell I 

XXII. 

Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the vrind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On vsdth the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — * 
But, hark! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm!, Arm! it is — it is — the cannon's opening raari 

XXIII. 

Within a vsrindowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; . 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rash'd into the field; and, {bremo«t fighting, felt. 
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XXIV. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blosh'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon nights so sweet. such awful morn could rise? 

XXV. 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
-Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — u The foe! They come ! 
they come ! » 

XXVI. 

And wild and high the « Cameron's gathering » rose I 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes 2 — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe^ so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And* Evan's^, Donald's fame rings io each clansman's cars . 
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XXVII. 

And Ardennes iiraves abore them her green leaTes, 
Dewj ynlfa nature's tear-*dropft, as they pass, 
Grt^^ing, if aught inanimate e'ergrieves. 
Over the nnretoming brave,—- alasl 
Ere evening to be trodden like the graas 
Which now beneath them, but above ^11 grow 
In its next verdnre^ when the fierj masa 
Of living valour, r^ng on the file 
And homing with high hope, shall oMmlder cold and low. 

XXVIII. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strifoi 
The morn the marshalling in arms> — the day 
Battle's magnificently-atern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent. 
Rider and horse, — friend,- foe, — in one red burial Uent! 

XXIX. 

Their praise is hymn'd by loftier harps than mine ; 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 
Partly because they blen<l me with his line, 
Aud partly that I did his sire some vn*ong. 
And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 
The death-belts deadl est the tbinn'd iUes along,\ 
Even where the thickest of war'.* tempest lower'd, 
They reach'd no nobler breast than thine, young, gallant 
Howard ! 
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XXX. 

There Iiaf>re been tears and breaking bearts for tbeci 
And miii« were «otfaiiigy had I such to give ; 
But when i stood beneath the fresh green treci 
Wbtcli living waves where thou didst cease to livCi 
And 9aw aronnd me the wild field rerive 
With (raits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of glidness to contrive. 
With all her reckless birds npon Ae wing, 
I tam'd from all she brought to those she could not bring. 

XXXI. 

I tnm'd to thee, to thousands, of whom eacb 
And one as all a ghastlj gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfolness were mercy for their sake ; 
The ArchangeFs trump, not Glory's, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for ; though the sound of Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The (ever of vain longing, and the name 
So honoitred but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim^ 

xxxn. 

They, mourn, but smile at lengdi; and smiling, mourn: 
The tree will wither long before it fall; 
The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
la massy hoariness,; the ruined wall 
Stands when its wind^wom battlements are gone ; 
T|ie bars survive the captive they enthral ; 
The day drags through though storms keep out the sun; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on i 

/ 
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xxxm. 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragmcDt multiplies ; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same, and Ml the more, the more it breaks ; 
And thus the heart will do which not fursakes. 
Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold, 
And bloodless, with its sleepless. sorrow aches, 
Yet withers on till all ^vithout is old, 
Shewing no visible sign, for such things are untold. 

XXXIV. 

There is a very life in our despair, 
Vitality of poison, —a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches; for it were 
As nothing did we die ; but Life will suit, 
Itself to Sorrow's most detested fruit. 
Like to the apples on the ^ Dead Sea's shore, 
All ashes to the taste : Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o'er 
Such hours' gainst years of life, — say, would he na 
three-score ? 

XXXV. 

The Psalmist numbered out the years of man : 
They are enough ; and if thy tale be /me, 
Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting spai 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo! 
Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children's lips shall echo them, and say — 
« Here, where the sword united nations drew, 
« Our countrymen were warring on that day! » 
And this is mudi, and all which vdll not pass away. 
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XXXVI. 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men. 
Whose spirit antithetically mixt 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt, 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 
For daring made thy rise as fall : thou seek'st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 
^nd shake again the world^ the thuuderer of the scene ! 

XXXVII. 

Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou I 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men's minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save tbe )est of Fame, 
Who wooed thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert. 
Who deem'd thee for a time whate'er thou didst assert. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh, more or less than maa — in high or low, 
Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 
Now making monarchs' necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 
An empire thou could'st erush, command, rebuild, 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 
However deeply in men's spirits skill'd. 
Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, - 
Nor Icam that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 
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XXXIX. 

Yet well thy soul hath brooked the tarning tide 
With that untaught iiinftie philosophy! 
Which, be it wisdoiB, coldoess, or deep pride» 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard hjj 
To watch and mock thee shriokiug, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and aU-endoripg eye;-^ 
When Fortone fled her spoil'd and {avourite child; 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 

xl; 

Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them 
Ambition steel'd thee> on loo far to show 
That just habitual scorn which eouM contemo 
Men and their thoughts; 'twas wise to foel^ not so 
To wear it ever oa thy I^ and brow. 
And spurn the instruments thou werl to use 
Till they were tum'd unto thine OTerlhrow : 
'lis but a wcNTthless world to win or lofte ; 
So hath it pr«?ed to ^bee, and all such iott who ohoose. 

If, like a t»ittr upon a headlong rock. 
Thou hadst been made to stand or fall aloBe, 
Such scorn of man had help'd to hrare the shfock ; 
But men's thoughts were the steps which paved thy thro 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone; 
The part of Philip's son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple bad been dirown ) 
Like stern Diogenes to mock at men ; 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. 
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XLFL 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 
And I but once kindled, quenchless evermorei 
t^reys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 

XLIII. 

This makes the madmen who have laadc men mad 
By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom ddd 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things. 
Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool; 
Envied, ye) how unenviable ! v^at stings 
Are theirs? One breast laid-open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the Inst to shine or rale : 

XLIV, 

Their breath is agitation, »nd their K£b 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nnrs'd and bigotted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils pasti 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineiiess, and so die ; 
Even as a flame ttnfied, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingleriensly. 
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'XLV. 

He who ascends to rooimtain-tops, sball find, 
Tke loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ;' 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and Ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 

XLVI. 

Away with these! true V^sdom*s world will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 
Maternal Nature! for who teems like thee, 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine? 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 

XLvn. 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind. 
Worn, but unstoopiug to the baser ciowd, 
All tenantless, save to the crannying wind. 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and b^ittles pass'd below ; 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud. 
And those which waved are.shredless dust ere now,. 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 
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XLVIII. 

Beneath these battlements, within those- walls. 
Power dwelt amiSst her passions ;• in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws conquerors should have? 
But History's purchased page to call them great ? 
A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 
Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 

XLIX. 

In the\r baronial feuds and single fields, 
What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide ; 
But still their. flame was fierceness, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied. 
And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Saw the discoloured Rhine beaeath its ruin run. 

V L. ^ 

But Thou, exulting and abounding river! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so. 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Earth paved like Heaven ;. and to seem such to me 
Even now what wants thy stream ? — that it should lethe tie. 
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LI. 

A tboasand i>atiles have assail'd tby banks. 
But these and half their bme haye pass'd away, 
And Slaughter heap'd on high his weltering ranks ; 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they 7 
Thy tide wash'd down the blood of yesterday, 

' And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass'd with its dancing Kgfat the sunny ray ; 
But 6*er the blackened memory's blighting dream 

Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem 

LII. 

Thus Harold inly said, and pass'd along, 
Yet not insensibly to all which here ^ 

Awoke the jocnnd birds to early song 
In glens which might have made even exile dear t 
Though on lus brow were graven lines austere. 
And tranquil sternness which had ta'ea the place 
Of feelings fierier fer but less severe, 
Joy was not always absent from his face, 
But o'er it in sui4i scenes would steal with transient trace 

. LIII. 

Nor was all love shnt ^om him, though his dap 
Of ^s.sion bad consumed themselves to dnst. 
It is in vaiu that we would coldly gaxe, - 
On such as smile upon us ; the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath wean'd it from all worldlings : rhus he felt, 
For there was soft remembrance, and sweet tnist 
In oue fond breast, to which his own would melt. 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 
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LIV. 

And he had leam'd to love,—*! know not why^ 
For this in such as him seems 'strange of moody— - 
The helpless looks of blooming infancy, 
Eyen in its earliest nurture ; what subdued| 
To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorti of man, it little boots to know; 
But thus it was ; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp'd affections have to grow. 
In him this glowed when all beside had ceased to glow. 

LV. 

And there was one soft breast, as hath been said. 
Which onto his was bound bj stronger ties 
Than the church links withal; and, though unwed, 
7%^!/ love was pure, and, far above disguise, 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes ; 
But this was firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to dtat heart might his these absent greetings pour I 

I. 

The casded crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and windiog Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees. 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy yrert thou rrith me I 
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2. 

And peasant girls, with deep blue. eyes, 
And bands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o'er this paradise ; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves hft their walls of grey. 
And many a rock which steeply lours, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
liOok o'er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 
But one thing want these banks of Khine,— - 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 

3. 

I send the lilies given to me; 
Though long before thy hand they touch, . 
1 know that they must withered be, 
But yet reject them not as such ; 
For 1 have chcrish'd them as dear, . 
Because thfy yet may meet ihine eye,. 
And guide thv soul to mine eveu here, 
When thou behold'bt ihem drooping nigh, 
And kriow'st theui gathered by the L^hine, . 
And oHered from my heart to thine I 

4. 
The river nobly foams and flows. 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round ; 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here; 
Kor coidJ 00 earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 
Could ihy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Khine ! 
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LVI. 

By Coblentz, oa a rise of gentle ground. 
There is a small and simple pyramid , 
Growniug the summit of the verdaut mound; 
Beneath its, base are heroes' ashes hid, 
Our enemy's, — but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceaul o*er whose early fomb 
Tears, big tears, gush'd from the rough soldier's lid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 
Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume. 

LVII. 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career,—. 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit's bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom's champion, one of those, 
The few in number, who had not o'erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept. 

LVIIT. 

Here Ehrcnbreitslein, with her. shattered wall 
Black with the miner's blast, upon the height 
Yet shaws of what she was, when shell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light; 
A tower of victory ! from whence the flight 
Of batHed foes was watch'd along the plain : 
But Peace destroy'd what War could nev?r blight. 
And laid those proud roofs bare t© snminer'?* vaiu— 
On which the iroa shower for years had pour'd in vaiu. 
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LIX. 

Adieu lo thee, fair Rhine ! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely contemplation thus might stray ; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where Nature; nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere. 
Is to the mellow Earth as Autumii to the year. 

LX. 

Adieu to thee again ! a vain adieu ! 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine ; 
The mind is coloured by thy every hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish'd gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine! 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise ; 
More mighty spots may rise — more glaiing shine. 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old days, 

LXI. 

The negligently grand, the fruitful Uoom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen. 
The rolling stream, the precipice's gloom, 
The forest's growth, and Gothic walls between, 
The wild rocks shaped as Ibey had turrets beea 
In mockery of man's art ; and these vnthal 
A race of faces happy as the scene. 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o'er thy banks, though empires near thei 
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LXII. 

But these recede. Above me are tlie Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Hare pionacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
Hew Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below-. 

LXIII. 

But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan, 
There is a spot should not be pass'd in vain,— 
Morat! the proud, the patriot field ! where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 
Nor blush for those who conquered on that plain ^ 
Here Burgundy bequeathed his tombless host, 
A bony heap, through ages to remain. 
Themselves their monument ; — the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roam'd, andshriek'd each wandering ghost. 

LXIV. 

While Waterloo with Cannae's carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand ; 
They were true Glory's stainless victories, 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 
All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entail*d corruption; they no land 
Doomed to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kings' ri|j;hU divine, by some Draconic clause* 
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LXV. 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days ; 
*Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, 
And looks as with the wild-bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 
Yet still with ronsrioiisness; and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 
LcycH'd Aveiiticum, hath strewed her subject lands. ^ 

Lxvr. 

And there-^oh! sweet and sacred be the name In- 
juria — the daughter, the devoted — ^ave 
Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o'er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and hers would cravf 
The life she lived in ; but the judge was just, 
And then she died on him she could not $ave» 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust. 
And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one dost' 

Lxvn. 

But these are deeds which should not pass away. 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Fori;ets her empires with a just decay, 
The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth; 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 
And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below* 
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LXVIH. 

Lake Leman woos me -with its crystal face. 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue : 
There is too much of man here, to look through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold ; 
But soon in me shall loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, hut not less cherish'd than of old, 
Ere mingling with the herd had penn'd me in their fold. 

LXIX. 

To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind; 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where We become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
W« may deplore and struggle with the coil , 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 

LXX. 

Ther«, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of flight ; 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness : on the sea. 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite, 
But there are wanderers o'er eternity. 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne'er shall be. 
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LXXI. 

Is it not better, then, to be alone, 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

. Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but'froward infant her own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake;-— 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 

Than join the crushing crowd, doom'd to inflict or bear 

LXXII. 

I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me, 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture : I can see 
I!*^othing to loathe in nature, save to be 

• A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 
Class'd among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 

Of Ocean,- or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

LXXIIl. 

And thus I am absorbM, and this is life: 
I look upon the peopled desart past, 
As on a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast, 
To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion; which I feel to spring, 
1 hough young, yet waxing vigorous, as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing. 
Spurning the cls(y-cold bonds which round our being din 
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LXXIV. 

And when, at length, the nund shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm,* — 
When elements to elements conform, # 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Fed all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 
The bodiless thought? the spirit of each spot? 
Of which, e?en now, I share at times the immortal lot ? 

LXXV. 

Are not the mountains , waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn'd below. 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow? 

LXXVI. 

But this is not my theme ; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those "who find contemplation in the urn, 
To look on one, whose dust was once all fire^ 
A native of the land vvhere I respire 
The clear air for a while — a passing guest, 
Where he became a being,— whose desire 
Was to be glorious ; 'twas a foolish quest. 
The ^hich to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest. 

5* 
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LXXVII. 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched ; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O'er erring deeds «ind thoughts, a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams^ dazzling as they past 
The eyes, \vhich o'er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 

LXXVIII. 

His love was passion's essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning ; with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamoured, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o'erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distempered though it seeiQS. 

LXXIX. 

TTiis breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that's wild and sweet j 
This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fevered lip would greet, 
From hers, who but with friendship his would meet J 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flash'd the ihrill'd spirit's love-devouring heat; 
Id that absorbing sigh perchance more blest, 
Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. 
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LXXX. 

His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 
Or friends by him self-banish'd ; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion's sanctuary, and chose 
For its own cruel sacrifice , the kind^ 
'Gainst whom he raged with fury sti^nge and blind. 
But he was phrenzied, — wherefore, who may know ? 
Since cause might be which skill could never find; 
But he was phrenzied by disease or woe, 
To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show. 

LXXXI. 

For then he was inspired, and from him came. 
As from the Pythian's mystic cave of yore, 
Those oracles which set the world in flame, 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more : 
Did he not this for France? which lay before 
Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years ? 
Broken and trembling, to the yoke she bore, 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers, 
Roused op to too much wrath which follows o'ergrown fean? 

LXXXII. 

They made themselves a fearful monument ! 
The wreck of old opinions — things which grew 
Breathed from the birth of time : the veil they rent, 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 
But good with ill they also overthrew. 
Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Dungeons and thrones , which the same hour re-filFd, 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-wiird. 
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LXXXIII. 

But this will not endure, nor be endured! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt. 
They might have used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another^ pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they. 
Who in oppression's darkness caved had dwelt, 
They were not eagles, nourished with the day; 
What marvel then^ at times, if they mistook their prey? 

LXXXIV. 

What deep wounds ever closed without a scar? 
The hearts bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disflgures it ; and they who war 
With their own hopes, and have been vanquish'd, bear 
Silence, but not submission : in his lair 
Fix'd Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years ; none need despair : 
It came, it cometh, and vnll come^— -the power 
To punish or forgive — in one we shall be dower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake^ 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, ta forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn Ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved, 
That I with sterii delights should e'er have been so moved. 
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LXXXVI. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thj margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 
Mellowed and mingling , yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 

LXXXVII. 

He is an evening reyeller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes, 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently t||^ir tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

LXXXVIII. 

Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,— 'lis to be forgiven. 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o'eiieap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with youj for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In US such love and reverence from afar, 
Tkat fortune^ fame, power, life, have named tliemselv«« a sU 
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LXXXIX. 

All heaven and earth are still — ^though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : 
All heaven and earth are still. From the high host 
Of stars, to the luU'd lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concentered in a life intense. 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all creator and defence. * 

XC. 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone; 
A truth , which through our being then doth melt 
And purifies from self : it is a tone. 
The soul and source of music, which makes knovm 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm, 
Like to the fabled Cytherea's zonCi^ 
Binding all things with beauty; — 'twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 

XCI. 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwall'd temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose houoiur shrines are weak, 
Uprear'd of human hands. Come, and compare 
* Columns and idol-<lwelIings, Goth or Greek, 

With NiUure's realms of worship, earth and air, 
Kor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer! 
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XCH. 

The sky is changed I-^— and such a change! Oh night. 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrflis strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 

From peak to peak , the rattling crags among, 

- Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

XCIII. 

And this is in the night : — Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake seines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

XCIV. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then departed:— 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winten, — war within themselves to wage. 
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xcv. 

NoWy where the quick Rhone thus bath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand : 
For here, not one, but many, make their play. 
And fling their thunder-bohs from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around : of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills hath fork's 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation work'd, 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk'd. 

XCVL 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye ! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — If I rest. 
But where of ye, oh tempests! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast? 
Or do ye find, at length, hke eagl«s, some high nest ? 

XCVII. 

Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,— could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
AU that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe-^into one word, 
And that one word were lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a ixu>st Toiceiess thought^ sbeathinig it as a sword. 
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XCVIII. 

The mora is up again, the dewj morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contain'd no tomb,—- 
And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly. 

XCIX. 

ClarensI sweet Glarens, birth-place of deep love I 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought; 
Thy trees take root in love ; the snows above 
The very glaciers have his colours caught, 
And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 

C. 

Glarens! by l^avenly feet thy paths are trod,— > 
Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o'er the floWer 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 
His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 
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CI. 

to 

All things are here of A/m; from the black piaes^ 
Which are his ^hade on high, and the loud roar 
Of ti.rreuts, where he listeLethf to the vines 
WhMh slope his green path 'downward to the shore, 
Wht re the howed waters meet him, and adore, 
Kisfi>itig his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 
1 he covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 
But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood^ 
Ofiering to him, and his, a populous solitude, 

CII. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds. 
And fairy form'd and many-coloured things, 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than words, 
And innocently open their glad wings, 
Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend. 
Mingling, and made by love, unto one mighty end. 

cm. 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that love, 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery,- will love the more. 
For this is Love's recess, where vain men's woes. 
And the world's waste, have driven him far from those, 
For 'tis his nature to advance or die; 
He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity I 
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CIV. 

'Twa« not for fiction chose Ronsseau this* spot. 
Peopling it with affections ; but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To ihe mind's pnrilied beings ; 'twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche's zone unbound , 
And hallowed it with lovelinef^: 'tis lone. 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath arUoiind, 
And sense, and sight of swcetnessj here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear'd a tbi^ne. 

CV. 

Lansanne! and Fernev! ve have brcn the abodes* 
Of names which unto you bequeath'd a name; 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerousroads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame : 
They were gigantic minds^ and their steep aim, 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven, again assail'd, if Heaven the while 
On man and man's research could deign do more than smile. 

CVI. 

The one was fire and fickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 
A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, b<ird, philosopher, combined: 
He multiplied himself among mankind. 
The Proteus of their talents : But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule, — which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to o'erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 
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CVII. 

The other, de^ and slowy exhamtiDg thought. 
And hiying wisdom with each studious year, 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought. 
And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 
Sapprag a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 
T)ie lord of irony ,-*^that master-spell, 
Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew firomfeaTj 
And doom'd him to the zealot's ready Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 

cvm. 

Tet^ peace be with their ashes ! — for by them, 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 
It is not ours to judge, — far less condemn ; 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto aIl,*«-<or hope and dread allay'd 
By slumber, on one pillow,— in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decay'd; 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 
7will be to be forgiven, or suHer what is just. 

CIX. 

But let me quit man's works, again to read 
His maker's, spread around me, and suspend 
This page, which from my reveries I feed, 
Until it seems prolonging without end. 
The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 
And I must pierce them, and survey whate'er 
May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, where 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air. 
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GX. 

lulia! too, ItaKa! looking on thee, 
Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee. 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages^ 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages; 
Thou wert the thi*one and grave of empii^s j still 
The fount at which the panting mind assoag^ 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her filf, 
Flows from the eternal source of Rome's imperial hill. 

CXI. 

Thus far I have proceeded in a them^ 
Renewed with no kind auspices : — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We ate not what we should be,— and to steel 
The heart against itself ^ and to conceal, 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or anght,— - 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief or zeal,-— 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 
Is a stem task of soul : — No matter^ — it is taught. 

CXII. 

And for these words, thus woven into song. 
It may be that they are a harmless wile,— 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I womld seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a whije. 
Fame is the thirst of youth, — but I am rt.ot 
So young as to regard men's frown or sn^ile. 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 
I stood and stand aloBe,*— remembered oi forgot. 
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CXITI. 

I have not loved the world, nor the vrorld me; 
I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow'd 
To its idolatries a patient knee, — 
Nor coin'd my cheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one qf such; I stood 
Among them, but not of them; in a shioud 
Of thoughts which were not their .thoughts, and still c( 
Had I. not filed my mind, wtiich thus itself subdued. 

CXIV. 

I have not loved the worl 1, nor the world me, — 
But let us part fair foes ; I do believe , 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Wprds which are things,,— hopes which will not deceive 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
. Snares for the failing : I would also deem 
O'er others' griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 
That two, or one, are almost what they seem,— 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no di'eam. 

cxv. 

My daughter ! with thy name this song begun — 
My daughter ! with thy name thus much shall end — 
I see thee not. — 1 hear thee not, — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend z 
Albeit my brow thou never should'st behold. 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart, — when mine is cold, — 
A token and a tone; even from tby father's mould. 
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CXVI. 

To aid thy miod's dcvelopement, — to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,— to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, — wonders yet to thee ! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss,-— 
This, it should seem, was not reserv'd for mc; 
Yet this was in my nature : — as it is, 
I know not what is there, yet something Lke to this. 

CXVII. 

Yet, though dull hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me ^ though my name 
Should he shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation, — and a broken claim: 
Though the grave closed between us, — 'twere the samCi 
I know that thou wilt love me ; though to drain 
My blood from out thy being, were an aim, 
And an attainment, — all would be in vain,-^ 
Still thou would'st love me, still that more than life retain. 

CXVIII. 

The child of love, — though born in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements, — and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee,— but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O'er the sea, 
Andfj-om the mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 
As, with a sigh, 1 deem thou might'st have been to me! 

END OF CANTO III. 
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CANTO IV. 
I. 

. I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; ^ 
A palace and a prison on each hand ; 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand : 
A thousand years their cloudj wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, thron'd on her hundred islei 

11. 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from Ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers : 
And such she was ; — her daughters had their dowe 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook; and deem'd their dignity increased. 
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III. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade^-but Nature doth not die^ 
Nor yet foi^et how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy I 

IV. 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city's vanish'd sv^ay ; 
Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto ; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were o'er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 

V. 

The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence : that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 
First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void» 

¥¥¥ 6 
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Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 
The first from ho[)e, the la^t from vacaDcy ; 
And this worn feeling peoples many a page, I 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye : 
Yet there are things whose strong reaUty 
Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues I 

More beantifa) than our fanta^vtic sky, ' 

And the strauge constelbtions which the Muse 
O'er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : 

VII. 

I saw or dreamed of such, — but let them go— 
They came like truth, and disappeared like dreams ^ 
And whatsoe'er they were — are now but so : 
I could replace them if I would, still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found ; 
,Let these too go — for waking Reason deems 
Such oyer* weening phantasies unsotmd. 
And other voices speak, and other sights surround. i 

VIII. 

I've taught me other'tongues«-«4nd in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger ; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to .find 
A country with — ^ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 
riot without cause ; and should 1 leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and fi-ee, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea^ 
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IX. 

Perhaps I loved it well : and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land's language : if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull oblivion bar 

X. 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations — let it be — 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me — 
a Sparta hath many a worthier son than he. » 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I ha va reaped are of the tree 
I planted, — they have torn me, — and 1 bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed. 

XI. 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 
And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored. 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 
St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his withered power. 
Over the proud place where an emperor sued. 
And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequalled. 4oTrer* 
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XH. 

The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns—- 
' An emperor tramples where an emperor knelt ; 
Kingdoms are. shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 
From power's high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen'd from the mountain's belt ; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo ! 
Tb' octogenarian chief, Byzantium's conquering foe. 

XIII. 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 
But is not Doria's menace come to pass ? 
Are they not bridled ? — Venice, lost and won, 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done. 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose ! 
Better be whelm'd beneath the waves, and shun. 
Even in destruction's depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 

XIV, 
In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre, — 
Her very by-word sprung from victory, 
The « Planter of the Lion, » (i) which through fire 
And blood she bore o'er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still ireei 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness Troy's rival, Gandia ! Vouch it, yc 
Immortal wayes that saw Lepaoto's fight ! 
For yc are names no tim? nor tyranny can blight. 

(i) JR/aaf the Lion-^ih^i is, the Lion of St Mark, the 
standard pf the republic, which is the origin of .the word Pan- 
taloon— PianU-leone, Pantaleon, Pantaloon. 
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XV. 

Statues of glass— *a11 shiver'd — the long file 
Of her dead doges are declin'd to dust ; 
But where they dwelt, the yast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the stranger : empty halls, 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthralls 
Have flung a desolate cloud o'er Venice' lovely waUs. 

XVI. 

When Athens' armies fell at Syracuse, 
^nd fetter'd thousands bore the yoke of war^ 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse(i), 
Her voice their only ransom from afar : 
See ! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o'ermaster'd victor stops; the reins 
Fall from his hands — his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — he rends his captive's chains, 
And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 

XVII. 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine. 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot. 
Thy choral memory of the bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants ; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, — most of all, 
Albion ! to thee : the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean's children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 

(i) The story is told in Plutarch** life of Nlcias. 
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XVIil. 

I lov'd bet from my boytood— she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Bising liki' water-columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of weahh the mart; 
And Otway, Badcliff, SthiJler, Shakspeare's art(i) 
Had stamp'd her image in me, and even so, 
Ahhough I found her thus, we did not part, 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 

XIX. 

I can repeople with the past— and of 
The present there is still for eye and thought, 
And meditation chaslen'd down, enough ; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought ; 
And of the hapj^iest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours caught ^ 
There are some feelings time cannot benumb, 
ISor torture shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 

XX. 

But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter'd rocks. 
Booted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil supports them 'gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, grey, granite, into life -it came, 
And grew a giant tree; — the mind may grow the same. 

(i) Venice Preserved ; Mysteries of Udolpho ; the Ghosl- 
scef; or ArmeniMi ; ^ Merehant «f Venice ; Othello. 
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XXL 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sutTerance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the beaTJest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestow'd 
In vain should such example be y if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear,-— it is but for a day. 

XXII. 

All suiTcring doth destroy, or is destroy 'd. 
Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event^ 
Ends : — Some, with hope replenished and rebuoy'd, 
Betorn to whence they came — with like intent^ 
And weAve their web again ; some, bow'd and bent. 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 
And perifih with the reed on which they leant ; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime. 
According as their souls were form'd to sink or climb: 

xxin. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes t token like a scorpion's sting. 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound— * 
A tone of music, — summer's eve — or spring, 
A flower — the wind-^the Ocean—- which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 
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XXIV. 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
£ut feci the shock renew'd, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
Which oat of things familiar, undesign'd, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold — the changed — perchance the dead— ^ancw, 
The mourn'd, the loved, the lost— too many! — yethow£ew! 

XXV. 

Sut my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins ; there to track 
Fall'n states and buried greatness, o'er a land 
Which WHS the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand. 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful^ the brave*— the lords of earth and sea^ 

XXVL 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome ! 
. And ev^n since, and now, fair Italy! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 

Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy desart, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes' fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 
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XXVII, ' 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height ' 
Of blue Friuli's mountains ; heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the Day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blestl 

XXVIII. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Boird o'er the peak of the far Rhxtian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order : — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams uponher stream, and glass'd within it'glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety ditiiise : 
And now they change ; a })aler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom ca h pang imbues 
With a new colour as it peps away, 
The last still lovohest, till — 'tis ^oue — and all is gray. 

6* 
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XXX. 

There is a tomb in Arqaa ; — rear'd in air^ 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover : here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 
Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 

XXXI. 

They keep his dust in 4rqaa, where he died ; 
The mountain-'village where his latter days 
Went down i^ vale of years ; and 'lis their pride- 
An honest prMe — and let it be their praise, 

., To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 
His mansion and his septilchre ; both plaia 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain, 

l^han if a pyramid form'd his monumental fane. 

XXXII. 

. And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 
And sought a refuge from their hopes decay'd 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill's shade, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 

;,i*Of busy cities, now in vain display'd, 
For they can lure no further; and the ray 

Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday , 
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XXXfIL 

Developing tbe mouo tains, leaves, and flowers, 
And shining in the brawling brook, wLere-by, 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 
If from society we learn to live, 
'Tis solitude should teach us how to die; 
It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give, 
^0 hollow aid ; alone — man with his God must strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay. 
Deeming thems'^lves predestiii'd to a doom 
Which is not of the pan^^s ihat pass away; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 
l*be tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara ! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 
Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 
There seems as 'twere a curse upon the scats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of hste, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power iinpellM, of those who wore 
^e wreath which Dante's brow alone had worn before. 
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XXXVI. 

And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 
Hark to his strain ! and then survey his cell! 
And sec how dearly earn'd Torquato's fame. 
And where Alfonso hade his poet dwell : 
The miserahle despot' could not quell 
The insulted mind he 96ught to quench, and hlend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plung'd it. Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away — and on that name attend 

XXXVII. 

The tears and prai^s^of all time; while thine 
Would rot in its ohlivron-i'iii the sink 
Of worthless dust, which ffdm thy hoasted line 
Is shaken into nothiiVg ;'hut the link 
Thou formest in his foiinnes hids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorns- 
Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee ! if in another station horn, 
Scarce fit to he the slave of him thou mad'st to movarv 

XXXVIII. 

Thou! form'd to eat, and he despis'd, and die, 
Even as the heasts that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty : 
He! with a glory round his furrow'd brow, 
Which emanated then, and dazzles now 
In face of all his foes, the Cruscan qnire ; 
And Boiieau, whose rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed his country's creaking lyrc> 
That whetstone of the teeth — ^monotony in wire I 
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XXXIX. 

Peace to Torqualo's injur'd shade! 'twas his 
In life and death to be the mark wh^re Wrong 
Aim'd with her poison'd arrows;. but to miss. 
Oh ! victor unsurpassed in modern song ! 
Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on, 
And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine ? though all in one 
CondcQs'd their scattered rays, they would not form a san.' 

XL. 

Great as thou art, yet paralleled by those, 
Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine, 
The bards of Hell and Chivalry : first rose 
The Tuscan father's comedy divine ; 
Then , not unequal to the Florentine, 
The southern Scott, the minstrel who call'd forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 
And, like the Ariosto of the North, 
Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth* 

XLI. 

The lightning rent from Aribsto's bust • 
The iron crown of laurel's miraic'd leaves; 
Nor was the ominous element um'ust, 
For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 
And the false semblance but disgraced his bi'ow; 
Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves. 
Know, that the lightning sanctjiies below 
Whatever it strikes ; — yon head is doubly sacred now» 
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XLII. 

Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough'd by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and could'st claim 
Thy right, and' awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress ; 

XLIII. 

Then might'st thou more appal ; or , less desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms; then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents poured 
Down the deep Alps ; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nation'd spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water; nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 
Victor or vanquished, thou the slave of friend or foe. 

XLIV. 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, 
The Roman friend of Rome's least-mortal mind, 
The friend of Tully : as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
£gina lay, Pirxus on the right. 
And Corinth on the left ; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
la ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight ) 
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XLV. 

For Time hatli not rebuilt them^ but uprear'd 
Barbaric dwellings on their shattered site, 
Which only make more mourn'd and more endear'd 
The few last rays of their far-scattered light, 
And the crushed rehcs of their yanish'd might. 
The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
Tke moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 

XLVI. 

That page is now before me, and on mine 
His country's ruin added to the mass 
Of perish'd states he mourn'd in their decline, 
And I in desolation : all that was 
Of then destruction is ; and now, alas I 
Rom« — Rome imperial, bows her to the storm, 
lathe same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, 
Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 

XLVII. 

Yet, Italy! through every other land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to si^c, 
Mother of arts ! as once of arms ; thy hand 
Was then Our guardian, and is still our guide ; 
Parent of our religion! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven I 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 
ShaW vet redeem thee, and. all backward driven, 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiren. ^ 
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XLVIII. 

But Arno wins us to the fair white walls. 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps. 
Was modern luxury of commerce born, 
And buried learning rose, redeem'd to a new mom. 

XLfX. 

There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial arpect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its inunortality; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature's self would fail; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy, the innate flai>b which such a soul could mould : 

L. 

We gaze and turn away, and know not where. 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there — for ever there— 
Ghain'd 1o the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away! — there need no words, nor terms precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble marl, 
Where pedantry gulls folly — we have eyes : 
Blo#d— puUe — and breast , confirm the Dardaa Shepherd's pt 
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LI. 

Appear'clst thoa not to P/iris in this guise ? 
Or to racfre deeply blest Anchises? or, 
In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanqiiish'd Lord of War? 
And gazing in thy face as toward a star. 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn. 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are, 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
howered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an urn I 

LII. 

Glowing, and circumfused in speechless loye, 
Their full divinity inadequate 
That feeling to express, or to improve. 
The gods become as mortals, and man's fate 
Has moments like their brightest; but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us ; — let it go ! 
We can recall such visions, and create, 
From what has been, or might be, things which grovr 
Qto thy statue's form, and look like gods below* 

LIII. 

I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands. 
The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell : 
Let these describe the undescribable : 
I would not their vile breath should crisp the stream 
Wherein that image shall for ever dwell ; 
The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 
hat ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 
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LIV. 

^ In Santa Groce's holy preciocts lie 

Aslies which make it holier , dust which is 

Even in itself an immortality, 

Though there were nothing save the past, and thiSi 

The particle of those sublimities 

Which have relaps'd to chaos : — here repose 

Angelo's, Alfieri's bones, and his. 

The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here MachiavelU's earth, return'd to whence it rose. 

LV. 

- These are four minds, which, like the elements, 

Might furnish forth creation : — Italy ! 

Time, which hath wrong'd thee with ten thousand rents 

Of thine imperial garment, shall deny, 

And hath denied, to every other sky, 

.Spirits which soar from ruin : — thy decay 

Is still impregnate with divinity, 

Which gilds it with revivifying ray ; 
Such as the great of yore, Ganova is to-day. 

LYI. 

But where repose the all Etruscan three«--o 
Dante, and Petrarch^ and, scarce less than they. 
The bard of Frose, creative spirit! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love — where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguished from our common clay 
In death as life ? Are they rcsolv'd to dust. 
And have their country's marbles nought to say? 
Gould not her quarries furnish forth one bust? 
Bid they not to her breast their filial earth efiirust ? 
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LVII. 

Ungrateful Florence ! Dante sleeps afar^ 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding sbore ; 
Thy factions, in their worse than eivil war^ 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; and the crown 
Which Petrarch's laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 
His life, hisfamcy his grave, though rifled—not thine awn. 
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LVIII. 

Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeathed 
His dust,— «and lies it not her Great: among, 
"With many a sweet and solemn requiem breath *d 
O'er him who form'd the Tuscan's Mren tongue ? 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song. 
The poetry of speech ? No ; — even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyaena bigot's wrong, 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 
Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom! 

LIX. 

^ And Santa Crocc wants their mighty dust; 
Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 
The Caesar's pageant, shorn of Brutus' bust, 
Did but of Rome's best son remind her more : 
Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore, 
Fortress of falling empire! honoured sleeps 
The imi&ortfll exile; — Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuaeftil relics proudly claims and keeps, 
^Ule Florence yaMj begs her banish'd dead and weeps. 
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LX. 

Wliat is her pyramid of precious stones? 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkhng to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 
Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 
Are gcnlly prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely hea< 

LXI. 

There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno's dome of Art's most princely shrine, 
Where ffculpture with her rainbow sister vies ; 
There be more marvels yet— but not for mine ; 
For I have been accustomed to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields, 
Than Art in galleries : though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit's homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wieldi 

LXir. 

r Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Boman rashnes^, more at home ; 
For there the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 
W^here courage falls in her despairing files. 
And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore, 

Reck through the sultry plain, with legions scatter'do'c 
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LXIIf. 

Like to a forest fell'd by mountain winds; 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the phrenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reeFd unheededly away ! ^ 
rfone felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet; 
iSach is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 

LXIV. 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature's law, 
In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their down-toppling nests; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o'er heaving plains, and man's dread hath no words. 

LXV. 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough ; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slam 
Lay where their roots are ; but a brook hath ta*cn^- 
A httle rill of scanty stream and bed — 
A name of bfood from that day's sanguine rain ; 
And Sanguinelto tells ye where the dead 
Hade the earth Wet', and turn'd the uiiwijlliDg waters red. 



I 
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LXVI. 

But thou, Gitumnus! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear \ 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 
And mo^t serene of aspect and most clear ; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters — 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughters I 

LXVII. 

And on thy happy shore a temple still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps. 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current's calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 
Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, Qhance, some scaltcr'd water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its-bubbling tales 

LXVIII. 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the place ! 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, 'tis his; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent gcecn ; 
If on the heart the freshness of thesceue 
Sprinkle its cooluess, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature's baptism, — 'tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 
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LXIX. 

The roar of waters ! — firom the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice 5 
The fail of waters ! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the ab^ss ; 
The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss. 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out fi'om this 
Their Phlcgcthon, cur^s round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

LXX. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald : — how profound 
The gulf ! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the clifis, which, downward woru and rent 
With his flerce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful fent 

LXXI. 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, through the vale :— -Look back ! 
Lo ! where it comes like an eternity. 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Qbarming the eye with dread,«-a matchless cataract; 
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LXXII. 

Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge^ 
From side to side, beneath the glittering mom. 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while^ all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

LXXIIL 

Once more upon the woody Apcnnine, 
The infant Alps, which — had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine— -might be worshipped mor 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never— trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near. 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th' Acroceraunian mountains of old name 
And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as 'twere for fame, 
For still they soared unutterably high : 
I've look'd on Ida with a Trojan's eye ; 
Athos, Olympus, ^tna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity. 
All, save the lone Soracte's height, displayed 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman's aid. 
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LXXV. 

For our remembrance, and from out tbe plaia 
Heaves like a loug-swept wave about to break^ 
And ou the curl hangs pausing : not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake, 
And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hiils with Latian eriioes ; I abhorr'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poet's sake, 
The drill'd dull les$on, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 

IXXVI. 

Aaght that recals the daily drug which turn'd 
My aickeniog memory ; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learn'd, 
Yet such Ae fix'd inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought, 
J£ free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health ; but what it then detested, still abhor. 

LXXVII. 

Then farewdl, Horace, whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow. 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse. 
Although no deeper moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor bard prescribe his art, 
Nor livelier satirist the conscience pierce, 
Awakening without wounding the touch'd heart. 
Yet fare thee weU-*upon Soracte's ridge we part. 
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LXXVIII. 

Oh Rome ! my country ! city of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and controul 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufierance ? Come dnd see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples. Ye ! 
Wh^se agonies are evils of a day — 
A world is at our feet as fragile as Qur clay. 

LXXIX. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago ; 
The Sclpios' tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow. 
Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ? 

LXXX. 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hiU'd city's pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb'd the capitol ; far and wide 
Temple and toner went down, nor left a site :-^ 
Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void, 
O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 
And say, m here was, or is, » where all is doubly night? 
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LXXXI. 

The double night of ages, and of her, 
Slight's daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; we but feel our way to err : 
The Ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 
But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry « Eureka ! » it is clear-— 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

LXXXI L 

Alas ! the lofty city ! and alas ! 
The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And Livy's pictur'd page ! — ^but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside — decay.. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free I 

LXXXIII. 

Oh tbou, whose chariot roUM on Fortune's wheel. 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thou, who did'st subdue 
Thy country's foes ere thou would pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O'er pi'ostrate Asia ; — thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates — Roman^, too. 
With all thy vices, for thou did'st lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown— 
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LXXXIV. 

The dictatorial wrealli, — rould'«it thou divine 
To wtat would «>ne day tiwimile thet wliicb made 
Thee more than juortal ? aiul thai so Mipine 
By aught than Romruts Rome should thus he laid? 
She who was named eternal, and array'd 
Her warriors hut to conquer — she who veii'd 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and displayed, 
Until the o'cr-can.pied hoiizoa faii'd, 
Her rushing wings— Oh I bhe who was aloii^hly hail'd! 

lAXXV. 

Sylla was first of victors ; hut our own 
The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell ; he 
Too bwept off senates while he hewed the throne 
Down to a bloek — immortal rebel ! See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment fr«e 
And famous through all ages ! hut beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny ; > 
His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield hbbreatL 

LXXXVI. 

The third- of the same moon whose former course 
Had all but crown'd him, on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force. 
And laid him v^th the earth's preceding clay. 
And show'd not Fortiine thus hpw fame a^d sway. 
And aU we deem, delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way, 
Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ! 
Were they but so in man's, how different were his doom ! 
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LXXXVIL 

And tLou,' dread statue ! yet exfstent in 
The aiisterest form of naked majesty, 
Thou who beheld eiit. 'mid the assassin's din, 
At thy bath'd base the bloody Caesar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity, 
An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis I did he die, 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene ? 



LXXXVIII. 



V. 



And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome ! 
She-vvolf I whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of the anti [ue art, 
Thou standest : — Mother of the mighty heart. 
Which the great founder suck'd from thy yrild teat, 
Scorch'd by the Roman Jove's etherial dart, 
And thy limbs black with lightning — dost thou yet 
Goai'd thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget ? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou dost ; — but all thy foster-babes are dead— 
The men of iron ; and the world hath r^ar*d 
Cities from out their sepulchres : men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear'd. 
And fought and conquer'd, and the same course steered, 
At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near'd, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 
Bat, yanquish'd by himself; to his own slaves a slave — 
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xc. 

The fool of false dominion — and a kind 
Of baslard Caesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman's mind 
Was modeird in a less terrestrial mould, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeemed 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaifnow he seem'd 
At Cleopatra's feet, — and now himself he beam'd, 

XCI. 

And came — and saw— and conquered I But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 
Like a train'd falcon, in the Gallic van. 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory. 
With a deaf heart which never seem'd to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely fram'd ; 
With but one weakest weakness — vanity. 
Coquettish in ambition — still he aim'd — 
At what? can he avouch — or answer what he claim'd? 

XCII. 

And would be all or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix'd him with the Caesars in his fate, 
On whom we tread : For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flowed. 
An univfrsal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretphed man's abode, 
And ebbs but to reflow ! — Renew thy rainbow, God ! 
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XCIII. 

What from this harren being do we reap ? ^ 

Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 
Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
And all things wcigh'd in custom's falsest scale ; 
Opinion an omnipotence, — whose veil 
Mantles the e£irth with darkness, until light 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes^ and earth have too much ligh 

XCIV. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 
Hotting from sire to son, and age to age, 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die. 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free. 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 

XCV. 

I speak not of men's creeds — they rest between 
Man and his Maker — but of things allowed, 
Averr'd, and known, — and daily, hourly seen— 
The yoke that is upon us doubly bowed. 
And the intent of tyranny avowed. 
The edict of Earth's rulers, who arc grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud. 
And shook them from .their slumbers on the throne j 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 
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XC\1. 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Cohimbia saw arise when .she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, armed and undefiled ? 
Or must such minds be nouiished in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington ? IJas Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 

XCVII. 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's cause, in every age and clime ; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen, 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 
And the base pageant last upon the scene, 
Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
W hich nips life's tree, and dooms man's worst— his second f 

XCVIIl. 

Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but flyin- , 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind ; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopp'd by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts,— and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bQsom of the North ; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 
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XCIX. 

e is a stern round tower of other days, 
as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
as an army's baffled strength delays, 
ling with half its battlements alone, 
with two thousand years of ivy grown, 
garfand of eternity, where wave 
green leaves over all by time o'erthrown ; — 
t was this tower of strength? within its cave 
reasuxe lay so lock'd^ so hid? — A woman's grave* 

C. 

?vho was she, the lady of the dead, 
bed in a palace ? Was she chaste and fair? 
thy a king's — or more — a Roman's bed? 
t race of chiefs and heroes did she bear? 
t daughter of her beauties was the heir? 
lived — how loved — how died she? Was she not 
suoured — and conspicuously there, 
re meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
to commemorate a more than mortal lot ? 

CI. 

she as those who love their lords, or they 

> love the lords of others? such have been^ 

1 in the olden time Home's annals say. 

she a matron of Cornelia's mien, 

le light air of Egypt's graceful queen, 

ise of joy — or 'gainst it did she war, 

tei^te in virtue? Did .«he lean 

he soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 

om amongst her griefs?— -fur such the affections are. 
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CII. 

Perchance she died in youth : it may be, bowed 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death ; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead. 
Of her consumiiig cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 

cm. 

Perchance she died in age — surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children — with the silver grey 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 
It may be, still a something of the day 
When they w€r'e braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 

By Rome But whither would conjecture stray? 

Thus much alone we know — Metella died, 
The wealthiest' Roman's wife; Behold his love or pidc 

CIV. 

I know not why — but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known, 
Thou tomb! and other days come backx)n me 
With recollected music, though. the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 
Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves behioai 
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cv. 

And from ibe planks, far sbattered o'er the rocks. 
Built me a little bark of bope, once more 
To battle witb tbe Ocean and tbe sbocks 
Of tbe loud breakers, and tbe ceaseless roar 
Wbich msbes on tbe solitary sbore 
Wbere all lies foundered tbat was ever dear i 
But could I gatber from tbe wave-^orn store iJfW^ 
Enougb for my rude boat, wbere sbould I steer ? 
Tbere woos no bome, nor bope, nor life, saye wbat is bere. 

CVI. 

Tben let tbe winds bowl on ! tbeir barmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and tbe night 
The sound shall temper witb the owlet's cry, 
As I now bear them, in the fading light 
Dim o'er the bird of darkness' native site, 
Answering each other on tbe Palatine, 
With their large eyes, all glistening grey and bright, 
And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ? — let me not number mine. 

CVII. 

Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass'd together, billo(*ks hcap*d 
On wbat were chambers, arch crusb'd, column strown 
In fragments, chok'd up vaults, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where tbe owl peep'd, 
Deeming it midnight : — Temples, baths, or halls, 
Pronounce who can; for all that Learning reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are walls- 
Behold tbe Imperial Mount ! 'tis thus tbe mighty falls (i)* 

(i) The PalatiDC is one mass of ruins, partirularly on the 
tide towards the Circus Maximus. The very soil is formed 
^f crcunbled brick-yrorkt I^otbing has been told| nothing ean 
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CVIJI. 
Tliere is the moral of all human tales ; 
'lis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at last. 
And History, with all her volumes vast, ^ 
Hath but one page, — 'tis better written here, 
Where gorgeous Tyranny had thus amass'd 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear. 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask— — Away with words » 
draw near, 

CIX. 

Admire, exult — despise — laugh, weep, — for her« 
There is such matter for all feeling : — Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 
This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 
Of Glory's gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun's rays with added flame were fill'd ! 
Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to buiW* 

ex. 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base ! 
What are the laurels of the Caesar's brow? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 
"Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus or Trajan's? No — 'tis that of Time : 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush ihe im[)erial urn, whose ashes slept sublime> 

be told, to satisfy the belief of any but a Roman antiquary. 
—See— Historical Illustrations, p*ge ao6. 
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cxr. 

Baried in air, tbe deep blae sky of Rome, 
And looking to the stars : they had contain'd 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 
The last of those who o'er the whole earth reign'dy 
The Roman globe, for after none sustain'd, 
But yielded back his conquests : — ^he was more 
Than a mere Alexander^ and, unstain'd 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues— -still we Trajan's name adore. 

CXIT. 

Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? where the steep 
Tarpeian? fittest goal of Treason's race. 
The promontory whence the traitor's leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 
The Forum, where the immortal accents glow. 
And still the eloquent air breathes— burns with Gcero I 

CXIII. 

The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood : 
Here a proud people's passions were exhaled, 
Fi-om the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further worlds to couquer fail'd; 
But long before had Freedom's face been veil'd. 
And Anarcliy assumed her attributes; 
Till every lawless soldier who assail'd 
Trod on the trembling senate's slavish muteS| 
Or raised the yenal voice of baser prostitutes. 
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CXIV. 

Then turn we to lier latest tribune's name, 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame— 
The friend of Petrarch — ^hope of Italy — 
Rienzi! last of Romans! While the tree 
Of Freedom's withered trunk puts forth a leaf, 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be — 
The Forum's champion, and the people's chief— 
Her new-born I^uma thou— -with reign, alas! too brief. 

cxv. 

Egeria I sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast ; whate'er thou art 
Or wert,— a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe'er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 

CXVI. 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art's works; nor must the delicate waters sleep. 
Prisoned ia marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue ; with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o^er, and round; fern, flowers and ivy, creep; 
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CXVII. 

Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 
Are cIotLed with early blossoms ^ through the grass 
The quick-eyed Hzacd rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes ^ 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 
The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 
Kiss'd by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 

CXVIII. 

Here did'st thou dwell, in this enchanted coyer, 
Egerial thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 
The purple Midnight yeil'd that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy , and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell? 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of ^ enamour'd Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Loye — the earliest oracle? 

CXIX. 

And did'st thou not, thy breast to his replying. 
Blend a celestial with a human heart ; 
And Loye, which dies as it was born, in sighing. 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heayen to earthly joys. 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 
The dull satiety which all destroys — 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys? 
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cxx. 

Alas ! our young affections run to waste^ 
Or water but the desart ; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of hastCy 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes. 
Flowers whose wiM odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poison ; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fiuit forbidden to our wants. 

CXXI. 

Oh Love ! no habitant of earth thou art — 
An unsern seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faitb whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind has made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquench'd soul — parch'd — wearied— 
vvrung — and riven. 

CXXII. 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased. 
And fevers into false creation : — where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seized? 
In him alone. Can Nature shew so fair? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 
The unreach'd Paradise of our despair, 
Which o'er-infonns the pencil and the pen. 
And overpowers the page where it would bloom again ? 
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CXXIII. 

Wlio loves, raves— 'tis youth's frenzy — but the cure 
h bitterer still ; as charm bv charm unwinds 
Which rohe'i our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind*$ 
Ideal shape of such, yet still it binds 
The fatal >pell, and still it draws us on, 
Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds; 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 
Seems ever near the prize, — wealthiest when most undone. 

CXXIV. 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away- 
Sick — sick ) unfound the boon — unslaked the thirsl^ 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lores, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice — 'tis the same, 
Each idle — and all ill— and none the worst— 
For all are meteors with a diiferent name. 
And Death the sal)1e smoke where vanishes the flame. 

cxxv. 

Few — none — find what they love or could have loved. 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies-:— but to recur, ere long, 
Envenomed with irrevocable wrong ; 
And Circnmstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
Whose touch turns Hope to dust , — the dust vre all have trod .. 
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CXXVI. 

Our life is a false nature — ^'lis not in 
The harmony of things, — ^ihis hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 
This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches he 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew- 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see — 
And worse, the woes we see not — which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 

CXXVII. 

Yet let us ponder boldly — *tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge ; this, at least shall still be mine : 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain'd and tortured — cabip'd, cribb*d, confined, 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the uuprepared mind, 
The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind. 

CXXVIIL 

Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; th^ moonbeams shine 
As 'twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 
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CXXIX. 

Hues which have words, aad speak to ye of heaven ^ 
Floats o'er this vast and wondrous monument^ 
And shadows forth ils glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent^ 
A spirit's feeling, and where he balh leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh Time ! the beautifler of the dead^ 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled— 
Time ! the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love, — sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 
Which never loses though it dota defer — 
Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift : 

CXXXI. 

Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier oflferings here are mine. 
Ruins of years— though few, yet full of fate : 
If thou hast ever seen me too elate. 
Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm one, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain— sh^l they not mourn ? 
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CXXXII. 

And thou, who never yet of haman wrong 
Lost the nnbalanred scale, great Nemesis! 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long— 
Thou, who did'st call the Furies from the abyss, 
And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural* retribution — just, 
Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 
Dost thou not hear my heart ? — Awake I thou shalt, andn 

CXXXIII. 

I 

It is not that I'Vnay not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr'd 
With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound; 
But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 
To thee 1 do devote it — thou shah take 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 
Which if / have not taken for the sak e -' ■■ ■■ 
But let that pass — I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And if my voice break forth, 'tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered : let him speak 
Wbo hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record will I seek. 
Ifot in the air shall these n^y words disperse. 
Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 
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cxxxv. 

That curse shall be For^:lvcncs.s. — Ha^e I not — 
Hear me, my inother !:larth! behold it, Heavea! — 
Have f not h^i\ io wre?iJ«: with niv lot? 
Have I not suU'ercd things to he forgiven ? 
Have I not had my brain seared, ray heart ri?en, 
Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, Life's life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven, 
Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as pahry few, 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 
The Janus glance of whose signilif^ant eye. 
Learning to lie with silence, would seem true^ 
And without utterauce, save the shrug or sigh. 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 

CXXXVII. 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain : 
My mind may lo^e its force, my blood its fire^ 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain, 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their softened spirits sink, and move 
Io bearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 
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CXXXVIII. 

The seal is set.— Now welcome, thou dread po W' 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the mi J night hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles ; and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear, 
That we become a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus' genial laws, 
And the imperial -pleasure — Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 

CXL. 

I see before me the gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhimian shout which haii'd the wretch 
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CXLl. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He recVd not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
TTiere were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rush'd with his blood — Shalt he expire 
And unavenged?-— Arise I ye Goths, and glut your ire! 

CXLII. 

But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam; 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 
And roar*d or murmur'd like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays; 
Here, where the Roman million's blame or praise, 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 
My voice sounds much— and fall the stars' faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crush'd — walls bow'd— • 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 

CXHIL 

r 
A ruin— yet what ruin! from its mass 
'Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared; 
Yet oft the enormoHS skeleton ye pass 
And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ? 
Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric's form is neared : 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have refi away. 
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CXLIV. 

But when the rising moon begins to ch'mb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the grey walls wear. 
Like lanrels on the bald first Caesar's head ; 
When the light shines serene but doth not glare. 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 
Heroes have trod this spot — 'tis on their dust ye tread. 

CXLV. 

« While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand -, 
m. When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
M And when Rome falis-i-the World. » From our own 
Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty watt 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered ail ; 
Rome and her ruin past redemption's skill, 
The World, the same wide dee— >'0f thieves, or what ye 

CXLVI. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to lesus — spared and blest by time; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes^^glonous dome ! 
Shalt thou not last ? Time's scythe and tyrants' rods 
Shiver upon thee— -sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety— Pantheon!— -pride of Rome! 
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CXLVII. 

Eelic of nobler days, and noblest arts! 
Despoiled yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appesjing to all hearts — 
To art a model; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads ; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Tlieir eyes on honoured forms, whose busts around them close , 

CXLVIII. 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on? Nothing t look ^ain! . 
Two forms are slowly shadpwed on my sight--^ 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain t ' 
It is not so; I see them full and plain-^ 
An old man, and a female young and fair, 
Fresh as a nursing motKer, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar : — but what doth she there. 
With her unmautled neck, and bosom white and bare? 

CXLIX. 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life. 
Where on the heart and^^m the heart we took f 

Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife^ 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look. 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves— 
What may the kmX he yet ?•— I know not— ^ain was Eye's. 



-» - 
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Bat here jontli offers to old age die food, 
The milk of his own gift : — it is her sire 
To whom she rcndecs back the debt of hlood, 
Bom with her birth. 9o; he shall not exjHre 
While in those ?rann and lorely veins the fire 
Of health and holj feeHog can pn>Tide 
Great ^iature's Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
.Than Egypt's riycr :— firom that gentle ad€ 

., dnnk and liye, oU man I BeaTen*s realm holds 
no soch tide, 

CLI. 



The starry fable of the milkj way 
Has not thy story*s pori^ ; it is 
A comtellation of a si%eetcr ray. 
And sacred Mature triomphs more in this 
ReTerse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds : — Ohl boKesI nm^e! 
Iiio drop of that clear stream its way shaD miss 
To thy sire's beart« replenishing tts ^ou^ce 
With li€e, as our freed souls rejoin the uniYerse. 

CLII. 

Turn to the mole which Hadrian rear'd on high, i 
Imperial mimic of old i^gypt's piles. 
Colossal copyist of deformity. 
Whose trarelled phantasy fiaom the far Nile's 
Enormous model, doom'd the artist's toils 
To build for giants, and for bis ?ain eardi 
Pis shitiiiken <tsbes raise this dome : Row smiles 
The gazef*s eye with philosophic mxrtb, 
To view the huge design uhich sprung from such a birth I 
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»3» 
CLIII. 

Butlo! the dome-'-rtlie yast and wondrous domc^ 
To which Diana's s^arrel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine^abave hb martyr's tomb! 
I haye beheld the Ephesian's miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness ; and dwell 
The hyaena and the jackall in their shade : 
I have beheld SdphiaV bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i' the sun, and have suryey'd 
is sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray'd ; 

CLIVi 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone — with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be. 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power, glory, strength, and beauty, all are aisled 
a this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter : its grandeur oyerwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? it is not lessened; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 
See thy- God face to face, as thou dost now 
Sis Holy of Holies^ nor be blasted by his brow. 



/- 
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« 

avi- 

Thou moTest-^nt'inDreasiag ^tb die ddvitoce. 
Like climbing some great Alp^ nirhich still doth rise, 
Decelred by its gigantic elegande^ 
Yastness which grows-— but grows to hacmoDite — 
All musical to its immensities ; 
Rich marbles — liicher paintings— duines wiiece 'flame 
The lamps of ^old--i^nd.yiii^t5r.d)Me.'Wliicli ties 
In air with Earth's. dueC stmciiire^j ihim^fa their frame 
Sits on the fite^t^njand-^and this 4he chmriiamust claim. 

CLYO. 

Thou seest not all; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ^ 
And as. the Ocean many bays will make, < 
That ask the eye--80 here condense ihy iocd 
To more immediate objects, "and contrd ' 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heait 
Its eloquent proportions, and nnroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part. 
The glory which at onoe upon'diee did not dait, 

CLYIII. 

Not by its fatth-*^t thine x Our ootwaird sense 
Is but of gradual frasp— -and as it is 
That what we ha ^ of feeling most intenae:. .. . 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even > so this 
Outshining and o'erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and, greatest 6f the great,' 
Defies at first our Nature's littleness, 
Till, growing with iu growth, we thus dilate 
Oar spirtta to the size of that they coAlomplate. 
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Then {ooaei a|i41)0^eolig)iteiied ^ tliere is more 
In wfi}KA»mSf0y Ihwi/tbe ^ting gaze 
Of wond^7ple9s#d^ o< awe which would adore 
The wiwriup'of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great aiaster», who could raise 
What former time, nor. siil], nor thought conid plan ; 
The CiMmtaJtt'DC aidiiliiBity displays 
, Its depth y aud (hence may draw the mind of man 
Its gold^ %V>dHjBlid^kArn what great conceptions can. 

CLX. 

Or, tnnnvg to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoonf^ torlure dignifying pain-*- 
A father's^Jo^e and mortal^ agony 
With an iitMbiortal's pittience blending : — Vain 
The straggle ; vsiio^ against the coiling strain, 
And giij^e, aUd deep^ing of the dragon's grasp, 
The old man's clieneh; therlong enyenomed chain 
Rivets the living liiiks,— the enormous asp 
Enfonrc^ pang on pang, and stifles. gasp on gasp. 

GLXI. 

Or view ithe hwi of the unerring Jxiw, 
The God. of Ijfe, and poesy, and light— 
The Sun. in human JfBobs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant (rom his triumph in the fight ; 
The shaft hath, just been shot — the arrow bright 
With an immQrtal^s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might, 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 
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CfcXM. 

Bot in his delicate fermrr^ cireatoi \>f Love, 
Shaped hy some so]itary^iiyiii{»h,'.wlk>8e hreasi 
Loug*d for a deathless lovef from alioYe, 
And madden'd in that Tision-~are eaii^pest 
All that ideal heauty ever blesi*d 
The mind with in its meet unearthly mood, • • 
When each conception ivas a keaTeiblygtiM-^ 
A ray of inoimortality — and stood, - 
Starlike, around, until they gathered to*igod! 

CLXIIL 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire -which we endurje, it was repaid - '»- 
By him to whom the- energy was given A 

Which this poetic mari>le hath 'arrayed 
With an eternal glory*— which,' if mad« ; 
By human hands, ii not of huntan- thought ; • ' ■ 
And Time himself hath hallowed it, nor laid ■ 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, bi|ti)reathes the flame with wluch'tw 
wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of itty song, ; 

■ The being who upheld it through the 'past? 
Methinks he cometh late ant tarries long. 
He is no more — these breathings are his last ; 
His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 
Aiid he himself as nothing : — if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be dass'd 
With forms which live and suffer^^Iet that pass— 

His shadow fades away into destruction's mass. 
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CLXV. 

Wbich gathers shadow, suhstance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal shroud, 
And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms; and the cloud 
Between us sinks, and all which ever glowed. 
Till Glory's self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allowed 
To hover on the verge of darkness ; rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 

CLXVL 

And send as prying into the abyss, 
To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolv'd to something less than this 
Its vTretched essence , and to dream of fame, 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear, — but never more. 
Oh happier thought! can we be made the same 
It is enough in sooth that once we bore 
These Cardels of the hearts— the heart whose sweat was gore. 

CLXvn. 

~ Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
l^hrough storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms ; but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown'd, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom ber breast yields no relief. 
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CLKMltl. 

Scion of ckirfs and monarchS) wbere art t&OQ ? 
Fond hope of many nations ^art ihoo dead? 
Could not ibe grsTe forget thee, and lay Uf^ 
Some less majestic, less beloved hea^ . 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy, 
Death hush'd that pang for eyer : with thee fied 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which fiUM the imperial ides so full it seem'd to cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasants bring forth in safety.— ^Can it bo, 
Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep foi^ the«, 
And Freedom's heart, grown heayy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for One ; for she had poor'd 
Her orisons for thee, and o'er thy head 
Beheld her Iris. — ^Thon, too, lonely lord, ■ 
And desolate consort— -vainly wert thou wed J 
The husfiand of a year! the father of the dead ! 

CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment mad^ ; 
Thy bridal's fruit is ashes : in the dust 
The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid^ 
The love of millions ! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our children should obey her child, and bless'd 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem'd 
Like stars to shepherds' eyes :«-'twas but a meteor beam'd. 
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CLXXI. 

Woe unto ns, not her; for she sleeps well : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which frofli the birth of monarchy hath rung 
lu knell in prtnoely ears, till the o'erstung 
Nations haye armMin madness, the strange late 
Which tumbles mightidM sovereigns, and hath Aung 
Against thdr blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,-— 

CLXXII. 

These might haye been her destiny^ but no. 
Our hearts deny, it : and so young, so fair, 
Good witkoat effort, great without a foe; 
But now a bride and mother—- 'and now there! 
How nuny ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy Sire's to his humblest subject's breast 
Is linked ihe electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake's, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could loy e diee best. 

CLXXni. 

Lo, Nemi! nayelled in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which teai^ 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The Ocean o'er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake ; 
And, calm as cherish'd hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 
All coiled into itself and round, as s^eps the snak«« 

8* 
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CLXXIV. 

And near Albano's scarce diyided wayes 
Shine from a sister valley; — and a£ar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad Ocean layes 
The Latian coast where sprang the Epic war, / 
M Arms and the Man, » whose re-ascending star 
Rose o'er an empire ; but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed firom Rome;-— and where yon bar 
Of girdhng mountains intercepts the sight. 
The Sabine farm was till'd, the weary bard's delight. 

CLXXV. 

But 1 forget.— -My Pilgrim's shrine is won, 
And he and I must part,— so let it be, — 
His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 
Yet once more let us look upon the sea ; 
The midland Ocean breaks on him and me, 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
pur friend of youth, that Ocean, which when we 
Beheld it last by Galpe's rock unfold 
Those wayes, we followed on till the dark Eoxine rallM 

CLXXVI. 

Upon the blue Symplegades : long years- 
Long, though not yery many, since haye done 
Their work on both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun : 
Yet not in yain our mortal race hath run,. 
We haye had our reward-— and it is here; 
That we can yet feel gladdcn'd by the sun. 
And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clear. 
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CLXXVIL 

Oh ! that the Desart were my dwelling place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her! 
Ye Elements! — ^in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted-— Can ye not 
Accord me such a being ? I)o I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 

cLxxvni. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more^ 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceaL 

CLXXJX. 

Roll oo, thou deep and dark blue Ocean— roH I 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, hor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own^ 
When, for a moment, like a dnop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unkaell'd,, unco^'d, and unknown* 
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CLXXX. 

His steps are not Dpon tby paths,-— tby fields 
Are not a spoil for bim, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the yile strength he wieUi 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playfol spray . 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dasbest him again to earth : — there let him layr 

CLXXXI. 

The armaments which thanderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in tbeir capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike tibie Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

CLXXxn. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee^ 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
■ jf The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to desarts : — not so thou, / 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves* play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow- 
Such as creation's iaym beheld; thou rollest now* 
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CLXXXllI. 

Titou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convuis'd — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-'heaving ;-^bomidiess, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity— the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even f roito out thy ^me 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thoa goest forth, dread^ £ithomless, alone. 

CLXXXIV. 

And I Jiaye loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ^'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

CLXXXV. 

My task is done — my song hath ceased — my theme 
Has died into an echo ) it is fit 
. The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is writ, — 
Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 
That which I have been — and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me — and the glow 
VVhich in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, feiftt^ an<l low- 
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CLXXXVI. 

Farewell! a word tbat must be^ and hatb beeii'^ 
A souad wbicb makes us, linger; — yet — fareweU! 
Ye ! wbo have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 
If such there were— with j^0K| the moral of his straiiiJ 
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NOTES 



TO 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 



CANTO I. 

Note I, page 3o, line i. 

^^ Oh ^ ihott Parnassus \ 

These stanzas were written in Gast^i (Delpbos), at the 
foot of Parnassus, now called Ai«ixt/p«— Liakura. 

CANTO IL 

Note I, page 49» Hne i5. 
Here dwells the caloyer. 
The Greek monks are so called. 

Note a, page 67, line 10. 

Tambour gi\ TamBourgil thy ^larum afar^ etc. 

'These stanzas are partly taken from different Alhihese 
songs, as far as I was able to make them out by the expor* 
sition of the Albinese in Komaic and Italian. 

CANTO. IlL 

Note I , page 86, line S-. 

And all went merry as a marriage^heth 

On the night previous to the action, it is said that a ball 
was given at Brussels. 
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Notes a and 3, page 87, line 28. 

And Epan^s, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears. 

Sir Evan Cameron, and his descendant Donald, the « gentle 
Lochiel» of the <« forty-five. » 

Kott 4^ P*g« 9o» line i5. 

Like to the apples on the Dead Seds shore. 

The (fahled) apples on the hrink of the lake Asphaltes were 
said to be fair without, and within ashes. — ^Vide Tacitns, 
Histor. 1. 5r 7. 

Note 5, page 10a, line 18. 

And held within their urn mne mind^ one hearty one dust, 
Julia Alpinula, a young Aventian priestess, died soon ^fter 
a vain endeavour to save her father, condemned to dieath as 
a traitor by Aulus Gscina. Her epitaph was discovered many 
years ago; — it is thus — 

Julia Alpinula 

Hlc jaceo 

Infclicis patris inlelix proles, 

Df se Aveatise Sacerdos ; 

Exorare patris necem non potui 

Mali mori in fatis illi erat. 

Vixi annos XXIII. 

I know of no human composition so. affecting as this, nor a 
history of deeper interest. These are the names and actions 
wfaicli Aught not to perish, and to which 'we torn with a true 
and healthy tenderness, from the wretched and glittering de- 
tail of a confused mass of conquest and battles, with which 
Jie mind is roused for a time to a false and feverish sym- 
pathy, from whence it recurs at length with all the nausea 
■ consequent on^such intoxication. 

Note 6, page ii5, line 10. 
Lausanne \ and Femeyl ye ha^e been the alodiS. 
Voltaire and Gibbon. 
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CAiSTO IV. 

rfote 1, page 120^ line i. 

/ stood m Venice ^ on the Bridge ofSighsi 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 

The communication between the Ducal palace and the pri- 
sons o f Venice is by a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, 
high above the water, and divided by a stone lyall into a pas- 
sage and a cell. The state dungeons, called « pozzi,» orwells> 
were sunk in thethick walls of the palace ; and the prisoner 
when taken out to die was conducted across the gallery to the 
other side, and being then led back into the other compart- 
ment, or cell, upon the bridge, was there strangled. The 
low portal through vt^hich the criminal was taken into this 
cell is now walled up; but the passage is still open, and is 
ftillknown by the name of the Bridge of Sighs. ^ 

Note a, p. 1 33, line 19. 

The lightning rent from Ariosto's bust^ 
The iron crown of lauret s n^mic^d leaves. 

Before the remains of Ariosto were removed from the 
Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara, bis bust, which 
surmounted the tomb, was struck by lightning, and a prown 
of i»on laurels melted away. 

Note 3, p. i4i) line 5. 

An earthquake reeled unheededly away. 

« And such was their mutual animosity^ so intent were 
they upon the battle^ that the earthquake^ which overthrew 
in a great part many of the cities of Italy, which turned 
the course of rapid streams, poured back the sea upon the 
rivers, and tore down the very mountains^ was not felt by 
one of the combatants, » * Such is the description of Livy . 

* « Tantiuqne fuit ardor animorum, ade2> intentus pngnte aniiniis, lit eum 
terrc motam qui multarum urbium Italic magnas partes proatravit, aTevtitquc 
cursii rapido amnes, mare fluminibus invexit, montes lapsa ingcmU prornit* 
nemo pugntntium %m*V^\' * Tit.-Liv. lib. xxij. cap. xij. 
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It may Ve doubted whether modern tactics would adout of 
such an abstraction. 

Note 4) pASe^70| line ao. 
Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rea^d on high. 
The castle of Saint Angelo. Sec^Historical IllastratioBi. 
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A VENETIAN STORY. 

^ § 



V 
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BosALiKD. Farewell, Momdeur Traveller : Look, ymi lisp, 
and wear strange suits ^ disable all the benefits of your own 
country; be ont of love with yonr Nativity, and almost chide 
God for making yon that countenance yoifare ; or I will 
scarce think that you h^xt swam in a Gondola. 

is Tov Iiks IT, 'Act. IV, Sc. I, 



. » ■ • ••-■ - 

That is, been at Venice, which was much visited by the ^ 
young English gentlemen of those tiroes, and was then whst 
Paris \% now —the seat of all dissoluteness* S* A« 
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I. 

'Tis knofwH) at least it should^, ft at throughout 
All coutttHes ef the Cathohe persaaaion, 

Some weeks before Shrove Tuesday oomea ahout^ 
The people take their fill of recreation, 

And buy repentance, here they grow devout, 
However high their rank, or low their station, 

With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, masqulbg, 

And other things which maiy be had. for asking. 

n. 

The moment night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies (and the more duskily the better), 

The time less liked by husbands than by lovers 
Begins, and prjudery flings aside her fetter ; 

And gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers. 

Giggling with all the gallants who beset her; 

And there, are songs and quavers, roaring, humming, 

Guitars, and every other, sort of strumming. 

HI. 

And^here are dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
Masks of all times and nationf , Tqr]s3 and Jews, 

And harlequins and clowns, with "feats gymnastical, 
Greeks, Aoioans, Yankeo*doodles, and HuidoQs ; 
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All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 

AD people, as their fancies hit, may choose. 
But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, 
Therefore take heed, ye Fre6tiii«kers ! I charge yc. 

^ ^ IV.' 

You'd better walk about begirt with briars, 
Instead of coat and small-clothes, than put on 

A single stitch reflecting upon friarS, 
Although you swore it only was in fun; 

They'd haul your o'er the coals, and stir the fires 
Of Phlegethon with every mother's son, 

Nor say one mass to cool the cauldron's bubUe 

That boiled your bones, unless you paid them donhk* 

V. • ■ 

But saving this, you may put on whate'er 
You like, by way of doublet, cape, or cloak, 

Such as in Monmouth-street, or in Rag Fair, 
Would rig you out in seriousness or joke ; 

And even in Italy such places are 

With prettier names in softer accents spoke, 

For bating Co vent Garden, I can hit on 

No place that's c^ed « Piazza » in Great &itain. 

VI. 

This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Interpreted, implies a farewell to flesh : w 

So call'd, because the name and thing agreeing. 
Through Lent they live on fish both salt and fresh. 

But why they usher Lent with so much glee in,' '' 
' Is more than I can tell, although I guess 

'Tis as vve take a glass with friends at parting. 

In the stage-coach or packet, just at starting. 
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VIL 

And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes^ 

And solid meats, and bighly spicM ragouts^ 
To live for forty days on ill-^iress'd fishes. 

Because they have no sances to their stews, 
A thing which causes many « poohs >• and « pishes, » 

And several oaths (which would not suit the Muse), 
FiTnn travellers accustomed from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at the least with soy ; 

VIII. 

And therefore humbly I v^ould recommend 

« The curious in fish-sauce, » before they cross 

The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 
Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 

(Or if set out beforehand, these may send. 
By any means least liable to loss ), 

Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 

Or by die Lord I a Lent will well nigh starve ye; 

IX, 

That is to say, if your religion's Roman, " 

And you at Rome woidd do as Romans do. 
According to the proverb, — although no man, v. 

If foreign, is obliged to fast; and you, 
If protestant, or sickly, or a woman. 

Would rather dine in sin on a ragout-— 
Dine, and be d — d ! I don't mean to be coarse, . 
But that's the penalty, to say no worse« 

X. 

Of all the places where the Carnival 

Was most facetious in the days of yore, 
For dance, and soog, and serenade, and ball. 

And masque, and mime, and mystery, and mor« 
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Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 
Venice the bell from every city bore. 
And at the moment when I fix my story, 
That ^ea-born city was in all her glory. 

XI. 

They've pretty faces yet, these same Venetians, 
Black eyes, arch'd brows, and sweet expressions s 

Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 
In ancient arts by modems miraick'd ill ^ 

And like so many Venuses of Titian's 

(The best's at Florence — see it, if ye will), 

They look when leaning over the balcony, 

Or stepp'd firom out a picture by Giorgione, 

XII. 

Whose tints are truth and beauty at their best; 

And when you to Manfrini's palace go, 
That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 

Is loveliest to my mind of all the show; 
It may perhaps be also to j-our zest, 

And that's the cause I rhyme upon it %0y 
'Tis but a portrait of his son, and wife^ 
And self; but such a, woman! love in life! 

XIII. 

Love in full life and length, not love ideal, 
No, nor ideal beauty, that fine nam^, 

But something better still, so very real, 

That the sweet model must have been the same; 

A thing that you would piu'chase, beg, or steal 
Were*t not impossible, besides a shame : 

The face recals some face, as 'twere with pain. 

You once have seen, but ne'er will see again; 
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XIV. 

One of tliose forms which flit hy us, when we 
Ati yoiiDg, and fix our eyes on every face; 

And, oh! ihe loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 

Ihe youth, the hloom, the heauty wbich agree, 
In many a nameless heing we retrace, 

Whose course and home we knew not, nor shall know, 

Like the lost Pleiad seen no more helow. 

XV. 

I said that like a picture by Giorgione 
Venetian women were, aud so they ore, 

^Particularly seen from a balcony, 

(For beauty's sometimes Lest set off afar) 

^nd there, just like a heroine of Goldoni, 

They peep from out the blind, or o'er the bar; 

Ind, truth to say, they're mostly very pretty, 

Kni rather like to show it, more's the pity ! 

XVI. 

^or glances beget ogles, ogles sighs, 
Sighs wishes, wishes words, and words a letter, 

Which flies on wings of light-heeled Mercuries, 
Who do such things because they know no better; 

^nd theu, God knows what mischief may arise. 
When love links two young people in one fetter, 

^ile assignations, and adulterous beds, 

^opements, broken vows, and hearts, and heads. 

XVII. 

^hakespeare described the sex in Desdemona 

As very fair, but yet suspect in fame ; 
^nd to this day, from Venice to Verona, 

Such matters may be probably the same,^ 
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Except that sioce those times was never known a 

Husband whom mere suspicion could inflame 
To suffocate a wife no more than twenty, 
Because she had a « cavalier servente. h 

xvin. 

Their jealousy (if they are ever jealous) 

Is of a fair complexion altogether, 
Not like that sooty devil of Othello's, 

Which smothers women in a bed of feather, 
But worthier of these much more jolly fellows, 

When weary of the matrimonial tether 
His head for sach a wife no mortal bothers, 
But takes at once another, or another's. 

XIX. 

Did'st ever see a gondola ? For fear 

You should not, I'll describe it you exactly : 

'Tis a long covered boat that's common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly, 

Rowed by two rowers, each called « gondolier ; » 
It glides along the water, looking blackly, 

Just like a cofiin clapt in a canoe, 

Where none can make out what you say or do. 

XX. 

And up and do^vn the long canals they go, 

And under the Rialto shoot along, 
By night and day, all paces, swift or slow. 

And round the tbeatnis, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe ; 

But not to them do woeful things belong. 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun , 
Like mourning coaches when the funeral's done. 
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XXL 

Bui lo my slory. — ^'Twas some years ago, 

It may be thiity, forty, more or less, 
The carnival was at its heigbt, and so 

Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress; 
A certain lady went to see the show, 

Her real name I know not, nor can guess, 
And so we'll call her Laura, if you please, 
Because it slips into my verse with ease. 

XXIL 

She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a « certain dge^ » 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 

A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, 
To name, define by speech, or write on page, 

The peiiod meant precisely by that word,— 

Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 

XXIIL 

Laura was blooming still, had made the best 
Of time, and time returned the compliment, 

And treated her genteelly, so that, drest. 
She looked extremely well where'er she went : 

A pretty woman is a welcome guest. 

And Laura's brow a frown had rarely bent ; 

Indeed she shone all smiles, and seemed to flatter 

Mankind with her black eyes for looking at her. 

XXIV. 

She was a married woman ; 'tis convenient, 
Because in Christian countries 'tis a rule 

To view their little slips with eyes more lenient ; 
Whereas, if single ladies play the fool. 
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{ Unless, within the period intervenicnt, 

A well-timed wedding makes the scandal cool) 
I don't know how they ever can get over it, 
Except they manage never to discover it. 

XXV. 

Her hushand sailed upon the Adriatic, 

And made some voyages, too, in other seas, 

And wLen he lay in quarantine for pratique, 
( A forty days' precaution 'gainst disease, ) 

His wife would mount, at times, her highest attic, 
For thence she could discern the ship with ease : 

He was a merchant trading to Aleppo, 

His name Gioseppe, called n^ore briefly, Beppo (i). 

XXVL 

He was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel, yet a portly %ure, 

Though coloured, as it were, within a tanyard^ 
He was a person both of sense and vigour— 

A better seaman never yet diJ man yard : 

And she^ although her manners shewed no rigour,' 

Was deemed a woman of the strictest principle, 

So much as to be thought almost invincibliq. 

XXV II. 

But several years elapsed since they had met ; 

Some people thought the ship was lost, and some 
That he had somehow blundered into debt. 

And did not like the thoughts of steering home ; 
And theie were several offered any bet, 

Or that he would, or that he would not come, 
For most men (till by losing rendered sager) 
Will back their own opinions with a wager. 

(]) Beppo is the Joe of the Italian Joseph. 
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XXVIII. 

Tis $M that their last parting was pathetic. 

As partings often are, or ought to he. 
And their presentiment was quite prophetic 

That they should never more each other see^ 
(A sort of morbid feeling, half poetic, 

Which I have known occur in two or three) 
When kneeling on the shore upon her sad knee^ 
He left this Adriatic Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And Laura waited long, and wept a little, 

And thought of wearing weeds, as well she might; 

She almost lost all appetite for victual, 

And conld not sleep with ease alone at night; 

She deemed the window-frames and shutters brittle 
Against a daring house-breaker or sprite. 

And so she thought it prudent to connect her 

With a vice-husband, chiejljr Xo protect her. 

XXX. 

She chose, (and what is there they will not choose, 
If only you will but oppose their choice?) 

Till Beppo should return from his long cruise, 
And bid once more her faithful heart rejoice, 

A man some women like, and yet abuse — 
A coxcomb was he by the public voice ; 

A count of wealth, they said, as well as quality, 

And in his pleasures of great liberality. 

XXXI. 
And then he was a count, and then he knew 

Music and dancing, fiddling, French and Tuscan ; 
The last not easy, be it known to you , 

For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 
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He was a critic upon operas too, . 

And knew all niceties of the sock and buskiu ; 
And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried « seccatura. >» 

XXXTI. 

His « hrayo m was decisive, for that sound 
Hushed « academic, » sighed in silent awe ; 

The fiddlers trembled as he looked around, 
For fear of some false note's detected flaw. 

The « prima donna's n tuneful heart would bound, 
Dreading the deep damnation of his k bah! » 

Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 

Wished him five fathom under the Rialto. 

XXXUI. 

He palroniz'd the Tnrprovisatori, " 

Nay, could himself extemporize some stanzas, 

Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story, 
Sold pictures, and was skilful in the dance as 

Italians can be, though in this their glory 

Must surely yield the palm to that which France has 

In short, he was a perfect cavaliero. 

And to his very valet seem'd a hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then he was faithful too, as well as amorous. 
So that no sort of female could complain^ 

Allhough they're now and then a little clangorous, 
He never put the pretty souls in pain ; 

His heart was one of those which mostenamotnr us, 
Wax to recefvc, and marble to retain. 

HxJ was a lover of the good old school, 

Who still become more constant as they cool. 
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XXXV. i 

No wonder such accomplisbments should tarn 
A female head, however sage and steady^ 

With scarce a hope that Beppo couM return, 
In law he was almost as good as dead^ he 

Nor sent, nor wrote, nor shew*d the least concern, 
And she had waited several years already ; 

And really if a man won't let us know ^ 

That he's alive, he's dead, or should he so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides, within the Alps, lo «very w(Hnaii 
( Although, God knows, it is a grievous sin ) 

'Tis, I may say, permitted to have ivi^ men ; 
I can't tell who first brought the custom in, 

But « Cavalier Serventes >» are quite common, 
And no one notices, nor cares a pin ; 

And we may call this (not to say the wonst) 

A second marriage y^iioh corrupts the^r^/. 

XXXVfl. 

The word was formerly a « Cicisbeo, »> 

But that is now grown vulgar and indecent; 

The Spaniards call the person a Cortejo, » 

For the same mode subsists in Spain, though recent; 

In short it reaches from the Po to Teio, 
And may perhaps at last be o'er the sea sent. 

Bui Heaven preserve Old England from such courses! 

Or what becomes of damage and divorces? 

XXXVIll. 

However, I still think, with all due deference 
To the fair single part of the Creation, 

That married ladies should preserve the preference 
In tdte^d^tSte or general conversation— 
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And this I say without peculiar reference 

To England, France , or any other nation — 
Because they know the world, and are at ease, 
And being natural, naturally please. 

XXXIX. 

'Tis true, your budding Miss is very charming^ 
•But shy and awkward at first couiug out, 

So much alarmed, that she is quite alarming, 
All giggle, blush, — half pertness, and half pout; 

And glancing at Mamma^ for fear there's harm in 
What you, she, it, or they, may be about, 

The Nursery still lisps out in all they utter — 

Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 

XL. 

But M Cavalier Servente » is the phrase 

Used in politest circles to express 
This supernumerary slave, who stays 

Close to the lady as a part of dress, 
Her word the only law which he obeys. 

His is no sinecure, as you may guess; 
Coach, servants, gondola, he goes to call. 
And carries fan and tippet, gloves and jshawl. 

XLL 

With all its sinful doings, I must say. 

That Italy's a pleasant place to me. 
Who love to see the Sun shine every day, 

And vines (not naiFd to walls) from tree to tree 
Festoon'd, much like the back scene of a play 

Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 
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I like on Autumn evenings to ride put, 
Without being forc'd to bid my groom be sure 

My cloak is round bis middle strapp'd about. 
Because tbe skies are not the most secure ; 

I know too that, if stopp'd upon my route, 
Where the green alleys windingly allure, 

Reeling with grapes red waggons choke the way, — 

In England 'twould be dung, dust, or a dray. 

XLIII. 

I also like to dine on becaficas, 

To see the Sun set, sure he'll rise to-moiTow, 
Not through a misty morning twinkling weak as 

A drunken man's dead eye in maudlin sorrow, 
But with ail Heaven t'himself ; that day will break as 

Beauteous as cloudless, nor be forc'd to borrow 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmers 
Where reeking London's smoky cauldron simmers. 

XLIV. 

1 love the ]anguai:;e, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which m? Its like kisses from a female mouth, 

And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent soeras uncouth. 

Like our harsh northern whisthng, grunting gnltural. 

Which we're oblig'd to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 

XLV. 
I like the women too (forgive mv folly), 

From the rich peasanf-cheek of ruddy bronze. 
And large black eyes thol flash on you a volley 

Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 

9* 
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To tbc high dama's brow, more melancholy, * 

But clear, aud with a wild and liquid glance. 
Heart on her lips, ^nd soul within her eyes^ 
Soft as her chme, and svamj as her skies. 

XLVI. 

Eve of the land which still is Paradise 1 
Italian beauty I did'st thou not inspii'e 

Raphael, who died in thy embrace, and vies 
With all we know of Heaven, or can desire. 

In what he hath bequeathed us? — in what guise, 
Though flashing from the fervour of the lyre. 

Would words describe thy past and present glow. 

While yet Ganova can create below? 

XLVII. 

u England! with all thy faults I love thee still, » 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 

I like to speak and lucubrate my fill ; 

I like the government (but that is not it); 

I like the freedom of the press and quill ; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it )^ 

I like a parliamentary debate, 

Particolarly when '(is not too late ; 

XLVni. 

I like the taxes, vvhen theyVe^fnot too many ; 

I like a sea-coal (Ire, when not too dear ; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 
I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 

That is, I like two months of every year. 
Aud so God save the Regent, Church, and King! 
Which m^ans that 1 like all and every thing. 
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XLIXi 

Our standing army, and ^isbdhde^ seamen, 

Poor's rate, Reform, my own, the nation's debt, 

Our little riots just to show we are free men. 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 
An these I can forgive, and those forget, 

And greatly venerate our recent glories, 

And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 

i]m to my tile of Laura, — for. I find 

Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 

And, therefore, may the reader too displease — 
The gentle reader, who may wax unkind. 

And, caring little for the author's ease, 
Insi^ on knowing what he means : a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard. 

LI. 

O that I bad the art of easy writing 

What should be easy reading I could I scale 

Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never known to fail. 

How quickly would I print (the world delighting ) . 
A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale; 

And sell you, mix'd with Western sentiraentalism, 

Some samples of the finest Orientalism. 

Lll. 

But I am but a nameless sort of person, 
(A broken Dandy lately on my travels) 

And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling verse On, 
The first that Walker's Lexicon unravels. 
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And Vfhea I can't find that, I put a worse on, 

Not caring as I ought for critics' cavils ; 
I've half a mind to tumble down to prose, 
But verse is more ia fashion — so here goes. 

LTII. 

The count and Laura made their new arrangement, 
"Which lasted, as arrangements sometimes do. 

For half a dozen years without estrangement^ 
They had their little differences too , 

Those jealous whifTs, which never any change meant : 
In such affairs there probably are few 

Who have not had this pouting sort of squabble^ 

From sinners of high station to the rabble. 

LIV. 

But on the whole, they were a happy pair. 
As happy as unlawful love could make themi; 

The gentleman was fond, the lady fair. 

Their chains so slight, 'twas not worth while to breakthel 

The world beheld them with indulgent air; 

The pious only wish'd m the devil take them ! » 

He took them not; he very often waits, 

And leaves old sinners to be young ones' baits. 

LV. 

But they were young : Oh ! what without our youth 
Would love be ! What would youth be without love 

Youth lends, it joy, and sweetness, vigour, truth. 
Heart, soul, and all that seems as from above j 

But languishing with years it grows uncouth — ■ 
One of few things experience don't improve. 

Which is, perhaps, the reason why old fellows 

Are always so preposterously jealous. 



\ 
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LVI. 

It was the carnival, as I have said 

Some six and thirty stanzas back, and so 

Laura the usual preparations made, 

Which you do when your mind's made up to go 

To-night to Mrs. Boehm's masquerade, 
Spectator, or partaker in the show ; 

The only difference known between the cases 

Is — here we have six weeks of « yarnished faces. » 

LVII. 

Laura, when drest, was (as I sang before) 

A pretty woman as was ever seen^ 
Fresh as the Angel o'er a new inn door. 

Or frontispiece of a new magazine, 
With all the fashions which the last month wore, 

Coloured, and silver paper leav'd between 
That and the titlepage, for fear the press 
Should soil with parts of speech the parts of dress» 

LVIII. 

They went to the Ridotto ^ — 'tis a hall 
Where people dance, and sup, and dance agara ; 

Its proper name, perhaps, were a masquM bait. 
But that's of no importance to my strain ; 

'Tis (on a smaller scale ) bke our Yauxhall^ 
Excepting that it can't be spoilt by rain ; 

The company is « mix'd » (the phrase I quote is 

As much as saying, they're below your notice); 

LIX. 

For a « mixt company » implies that, save 
Yourself and friends, and half a hundred more^ 

Whom you may bow to without looking grave, 
The rest are but a vulgar set, the bore 
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Of public places, "where tliey basely brave 

The fashionable' stare of tweoty score 
Of well-bred persobs, caHed « the TVorld^ »» but T, 
Although I know them, really dou't know why. 

LX, 

This is the case in England ; at least w,fls 

During ihe dynasty of Dandies^ now^ 
Perchance succeeded by some other cla^s 

Of imitated imitators : — how 
Irreparably soon decline, alas ! 

The demagogues of fashion : all below 
Ts frail ^ how easily the world is lost 
By love, or war, and now and then by {h>st I 

LXI. 

Crush'd was Napoleon by the northern Thor, 
Who knock'd his army down with icy hammer, 

StoppM by the elements^ like a whaler, or 

A blundering novice in his new French grammar \ 

Good cause had he to doubt the chance of war. 
And as for Fortune — but I dare not d — n her, 

Because, were I to ponder to infinity. 

The more I should believe in her divinity. 

LXI I. 

She rules the present, past, and all to be yet, 

She gives us luck in lotteries, love, and marriage; 

I cannot say that she's done much for me yet ; 
Not that I mean her bounties to disparage, 

We've not yet clos'd accounts, and we shall see yet 
How much she'll make amends for past niiscarriage; 

Meantime the goddess I'll no more importune, 

Unless to thank her when she's made my forlulre. 
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LXUL 

To turn, — and to return; — tlic devil take it ! 

This story slips for ever through my fingers, 
Because, just as the stanza likes to make it, 

It needs must be — and so it rather Hngcrs ; 
This form of verse began, I can'-t well break it, 

But must keep time and tune like public singers^ 
But if I once f,2t through my present measure, 
I'll take another when Tm next at leisure. 

LXIV. 

They went to the Rtdotto ( 'tis a place 
To which I mean to go mysdf to-morrow, 

Just to divert my thoughts a little space, 

Because I'm rather hippish, and may borrow 

Some spirits, guessiug at what kind of face 

May lark beneath «ich mask ; and as my sorrow 

Slackens its pace sometimes, I'll make, or find, 

Something shall leave it half an hour behind.) 

LXV. 

J^ow Laura moves along the joyous crowd, 
Smiles in her eyes, and simpers on her lips; 

To some she whispers, others speaks aloud ; 
To some she curtsies, and to some she dips, 

[Complains of warmth, and this complaint avowM^, 
Her lover brings the lemonade, she sips ; 

She then surveys, condemns, but pities still 

Uer dearest friends for being drest so ill. 

LXVI. 

Dne has false curls, another too much paint, 

A third — where did she buy that frightful turban ? 

\ fourth's so pale she fears she's going to faint, 
A fifth's look's vulgar, dowdyish, and suburban, 
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A sixth's white silk has got a jcllow taint, 

A seventh's thin muslia surely will be her bane. 
And lo ! an eighth appeal's, — « Til see no more ! » 
For fear, like Banquo's kings, they reach a score. 

LXVII. 

Meantime, while she was thus at others gazing. 
Others were leveiliDg their looks at her ; 

She heard the men's hali'-whispered mode of prainog, 
And, till 'twas done, determined not to stir; 

The women only thought it quite amazing 
That at her time of life so many were 

Admirers still,— but men are so debased, 

Those brazen creatures always suit their taste* 

LXVIII. 

For my part, now, I ne'er couU understand 
Why naughty women but I y^on't discuss 

A thing which is a scandal to the land; 
I only don't see why it should be thus ; 

And if I were but in a gown and band, 
Just to entitle me to make a fuss, 

I'd preach on this till Wilber force and Romilly 

Should quote in their next speeches from my homily. 

LXIX. 

While Laura thus was seen and seeing, smiting. 
Talking, she knew not why and cared not what, 

So that her female friends, with envy broiling. 
Beheld her airs and triumph, and all that; 

And well drest males still kept before her filing. 
And passing bowed and mingletf with her chat; 

More than the rest one person seemed to stare 

With pertinacity that's rather rare. 
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LXX. 

He was a Turk, the colour of maliogany ;: 
And Laura sow liim, and at first was glad. 

Because the Turks so much admire philogynj, 
Although their usage of their wives is sad ; 

'Tis said they use do better than a dog any 
Poor woman, whom they purchase like a pad : 

They have a number, though they ne'er exhibit *€m. 

Four wives by law, and concubines « ad libitum. » 

LXXI. 

They lock them up, and veil, and guard them daily^ 
They scarcely can behold their male reiations^ 

So that their moments do not pass so gaily 
As is supposed the case with northorn nations ; 

Confinement, too, must make them look quite palely: 
And as the Turks abhor long conversations! ) 

Their days are either past in doing nothing, 

Or bathing, nursing, making love^ and cIothing> 

LXXII. 

They cannot read, and so don't lisp in criticism ; 

Nor write, and so they don't afi'ect the muse ; 
Were never caught in epigram or witticispi, 

Have no romances , sermons, plays, reviews,—- 
In harams learning soon would make a pretty schism ! 

But luckily these beauties are no « blues, » 
No bustling Botherbys have they to show 'em 
K That charming passage in the last new poem. » 

LXXIII. 

No solemn, antique gentleman of rhyme, 
Who having angled all his life for fame^ 

And getting but a nibble at a time, ^ 

Still fussily keeps fishing on^ the same 
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Small « Triton of the luiuuows, » llie sublime 

Of mediocrilyy the furious tame. 
The echo's echo, usher of the school 
Of female wits, boy bards — ^in short, a fool ! 

LXXIV. 

A stalkifig oracle of awful phrase, 

The approving « Good! »> (by no means good in la 
Humming like flies around the newest blazei 

The bluest of bluebottles you e'er saw, 
Teasing with blame, excruciating with praise, 

Gorging the little fame he gets all raw, 
Translating tongnes he knows not eyen by letter. 
And sweating plays so middling, bad were better. 

LXXV. 

One hates an author that's all author^ fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink, 

So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 

One don't know whatio say to them, or think, 

Unless to puiT them with a pair of bellows ; 
Of coxcombry's worst coxcombs e'en the pink 

Are preferable to these shreds of paper. 

These unquenched snuflings of the midnight (aper. 

LXXVI. 

Of these same we see several, and of others, 

Men of the world, who know the world like men. 

S — tt, R — s, M — re, and all the better brothers, 
Who think of something else besides the pen; 

But for the children of the « mighty mother's, » 
The wonld-be wits and can't be gentlemen, 

I leave them to their daily « tea is ready, »» 

Smug coterie, and literary lady. 
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LXXVII. 

e poor dear Mussul women wliom I mention 
[iave none of these instructive pleasant people , 
1 ^ne 'would seem to them a new invention, 
[Jnknown as bells within a Turkish steeple ; 
link 'twould almost be worth while to pension 
Though best-sown projects very often reap ill) 
nissionary author, just to preach 
r Christian usage of the parts of speech. 

LXXVIII. 

chemistry for them onfolds her gasses^ 
No netaphysics are let loose in lectures, 

circulating library amasses 
Religious novels, moral tales, and strictures 
on die living manners, as they pass us; 
N^o exhibition glares with annual pictures ; 
ey stare not on the stars fiom out their attics, 
r deal (thank God for that I ) in mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

by I thank God for that is no great matter, 

I have my reasons, you no doubt suppose, 

d as, perhaps, they would not highly flatter, 

I'll keep them for my life ( to come ) in prose ; 

iar I have a little turn for satire, 

Ind yet methinks the older that one grows 

Jines us more to laugh than scold, though laughter 

aves us so doubly serious shortly after. 

LXXX. 

! mirth and innocence ! Oh ! milk and water ! 
Ye happy mixtures of more happy days ! 
these sad centuries of sin and slaughter^ 
Abominable Man no more alJavs 
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I 

His thirst with such pur<> beverage. No matter, 

I love you both, au<l both shall have mj praise : 
Oh ! for old Saturn's reign of sugar-candy ! — 
Meantime 1 drink to your return in brandy'; 

LXXXI. 

Our Laura's Turk still kept his eyes upon her, 
Less in the Mussulman than Christian way, 

Which seems to say, u Madam, I do you honour. 
And while I please to stare, you'll please to stay. » 

Could staring win a woman, this had won her, 
But Laura could not thus be led astray. 

She had stood Ere too long and well, to beagle 

Even at this stranger's most outlandish ogle. 

LXXXII. 

The morning now was on the point of breaking, 
A turn of time at which I would advise 

Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 
In any other kind of exercise, 

To make their preparations for forsaking 
The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise, 

Because when once the lamps and candles fail, 

His blushes make them look a little pale. 

LXXXIIL 

I've seen some balls and revels in my time, 
And staid them over for some silly reason. 

And then I looked ( I hope it was no crime } 
To see what lady best stood out the season ; 

And though I've seen some thousands in their primes 
Lovely and pleasing, and who still may please on, 

I never saw but one ( the stars withdravvn ), 

Whose bloom could after dancing dare the dawn. 
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LXXXIV. 

'lie Dame of this Aurora I'll not mention, 
Although I might, for she was nought to me 

[ore than that patent work of God's invention, 
A charming woman, whom we like to see ; 

ot writing names would merit reprehension, 
Yet if you like to find out this fair she^ 

t the next London or Parisian ball 

du still may mark her check, out-blooming all. 

LXXXV. 

.aura, who knew it would not do at all 
To meet the daylight after seven hours sitting 

mong three thousand people at a ball, 
To make her curtsy thought it right and fitting ; 

he count was at her elbow with her shawl, 
And they the room were on the point of quitting, 

Vhen lo ! those cursed gondoliers had got 

jst in the very place where they should not* 

LXXXVI. 

1 this they're like our coachmen^ and the cause 
Is much the same-^the crowd, and pullhig, hauling, 

Vith blasphemies enough to break their jaws, 
They make a never intermitted bawling. 

t home, our Bow-street gemmcn keep the laws, 
And here a sentry stands within your calling ; 

ut, for all that, there is a deal of swearing, 

nd nauseous words past mentioning or bearing. 

LXXXV 11. 

'he count and Laura found their boat at last, 
And homeward floated o'er the silent tide, 

discussing all the dances gone and past ; 
The dancers and their dres&es too, beside ; 
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Some little scandals <.'kc : but alJ agliast 

( As to their palace stairs the rowers glide ) 
Sate Laura by the side of her adorer, 
When lo I the Mussulman was there before her. 

LXXXVIII. 

u Sir, » said the count, with brow exceeding graye, 
« Your unexpected presence here will make 

(i It necessary for myself to crave 

u Its import ? But perhaps 'tis a mistake ^ 

« I hope it is so ; and at once to wave 

u All compliment, I hope so for j-our sake ; 

« You understand my meaning, or you shall. » 

(( Sir, » ( quoth the Turk ) « His no mistake at all; 

LXXXIX. 

« That lady is mj^ '^vffi •' » Much wonder paints 
The lady's changing cheek, as well it mighty 

But where an Englishwoman sometimes faints, 
Italian females don't do so outright ; 

They only call a little on their saints. 

And then come to themselves, almost or quite ; 

Which saves much hartshorn, salts, and sprinkling &ceS| 

And cutting stays, as usual in such cases. 

XC. 

She said, — what could she say ? Why not a word: 

But the count courteously invited in 
The stranger, much appeased by what he heard : 

u Such things perhaps, we'd best discuss withiii) « 
Said he, «< don't let us make ourselves absurd 

cc In public, by a scene, nor raise a din, 
<i For then the chief and only satisfaction 
« Will be much quizzing on the whole transaction. » 
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XCI. 

ley entered, and for coffee called,— it came, 
A beverage for Turks and Christians both, 
though the way they make it's not the same. 
Now Laura, much rccoyered, or less loth 
speak, cries : u Bcppo ! what's your pagan name ? 
u Bless me ! your beard is of amazing growth! 
And how came yoii to keep away so long ? 
Are you not sensible 'twas very wrong? 

XCII. 

And are you really^ truljr^ now a Turk ? 

« With any other women did you wive ? 

Is't true they use their fingers for a fork ? 

« Well, that's the prettiest shawl — as I'm alive! 

You'll give it me ? They say you eat no pork. 

tt lAud how so many years did you contrive 

To — Bless me ! did I ever ? No, I never 

Saw a man grown so yellow ! How's your liver? 

XCIII. 

Beppo ! that beard of yours becomes you not ; 
a It shall be shaved before you're a day older ; 
Why do you wear it 7 Oh ! I had forgot — 
« Pray don't you think the weather here is colder? 
How do I look ? You shan't stir from this spot 
« In that queer dress, for fear that some beholder 
Should find you out, and make the story^ known. 
How short your hair is I Lord ! how grey it's grown ! » 

XCIV. 
^hat ^answer Bcppo made to these demands, 
Is more than I know. He was cast away 
30ut where Troy stood once, and nothing stands j 
Became a slave of course^ and for his pay 
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Had bread and bastinadoes, till some bands 
Of pirates landing in a neighbouring bay. 
He joined the rogues and prospered, and became 
A rcuegado of indifferent fame. 

XCV. 

But he grew rich, and with his riches grew so 
Keen the desire to see bis home again , 

He thought himself in duty bound to do so. 
And not be always thieving on the main ; 

Lonely he felt, at times, as Robin Crusoe, 
And so he hired a vessel come from Spain, 

Bound for Corfii ; she was a fine polacca, 

Manned with twelve hands, aud laden with tobacco. 

XCYl. 

Himself, and much (heaven knows how gotten) cash, 
He then embarked, with risk of life and limb, 

And got clear off, although the attempt was rash; 
He said that Providence protected him — 

For my part, I say nothing, lest we clash 
In our opinions : — well, the ship was trim, 

Set sail, and kept her reckoning fairly on, 

Except three days of calm when off Cape Bonn. 

XCVII. 

They reached the island, he transferred his lading. 
And self and live-stock, to another bottom. 

And pass'd for a true Turkey-merchant, trading 
With goods of various names, but I've forgot 'em. 

However, he got off by this evading, 

Or else the people would perhaps have shot liim; 

And thus at Venice landed to reclaim 

His v^e, religion, house, and Christian name. 
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His wife received , tlie patriarch re-baptized him* 
(He made the church a present by the way) ; 

He then threw off the garments which disguised him, 
And borrowed the Count's small-clothes for a day : 

fliis fi'iends the more for his long absence prized him, 
Finding heM wherewithal to make them gay. 

With dinners, where he oft became fhe laugh of then. 

For stories, — ^but / dou^t believe the half of them. 

XCIX. 

Whatever his youth had suffered, his old ag« 

With wealth and talking made him some amendft; 

Though Laura sometimes put him in a rage, 
I've heard the Count and he were always friends. 

My pen is at the bottom of a page, 

Which being finished, here the story ends; 

'Tis to b^ wished it had been sooner done, 

But stories somehow lengthen when begun. 
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Alas ! they bad been friends in youth ; 
Bat whispering tongues can pobon truth ; 
And constancy lives in reahns ahore : 
And life is thorny ; and youth is rain : 
And to be vrodi with one we lo?e , 
^th work like madness in the btaia: 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffs, which bad been rent asonder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frosty nor thnnder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Chhrids€'s ChrisMtt. 



FARE THEE WELL! 



Fare thee well ! and if for ever, 

SliD for ever, fare thee well •• 
Even though unforgiving, never 

'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 
Would that breast were bared before thee 

Where thy head so oft hath lain , 
While that placid sleep came o'er thee 

Which thou ne'er can'st know again : 
Wonid that breast, by thee glanced over, 

Every inmost thought could show ! 
Then thou wonlf st at last discover 

'Twas not well to spurn it so. 
Though the world for this commend thee— « 

Though it smile upon the blow, 
Even its praises must ofiend thee, 

Founded on another's woe — 
Though my many faults defaced nie, 

Conld no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me, 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 
Yet, oh ye», thyself deceive not ; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 

Hearts can thus be torn away : 
Still thine own its life retaineth — 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat ; 
And the undying thought which painetK 

Is-— that we no more may meet. 
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These are words of deeper sorrow 

Than th€ wail above the dead j 
Bolh sliall live, but every morrow 

Wake us from a widowed bed. 
And when thou would'st solace gather^ 

When our child's first accents flow, 
Wilt tliou teach her to say « Father! » 

Though his care she must forego ? 
When her little hands shall press thee. 

When her lip to thine is prest, 
Think, of him whose prayer shall bless tbte^ 

Think of him thy love had blessM ! 
Should her lineaments resemble 

Those thou never more may'st see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 

With a pulse yet true to me. 
All my faults perchance thou knowest, 

All my madness none can know ; 
All my hopes , where'er thou goest. 

Wither — yet with thee they go. 
Every feeling hath been shaken j 

Pride, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee — by thee forsaken,. 

Even my soul forsakes me now : 
But 'tis done — all words are idle— >- 

Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force their way without the will. — 
Fare thee well I—thus disunited. 

Torn from every nearer tie, 
Seared in heaii^ and lone,, and blighted — 

More than this I scarce can die. 
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DARKNESS. 



1 HAD a dream, wliich was not all a dream. 

The bright sun was extinguish 'd, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space^ 

Bayless^ and pathless ; and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; ^ 

Morn came, and went — and came, and brought no- day,. 

And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 

Were chilFd into a selfish prayer for light i 

And they did live by watchfircs — and the thrones, 

The palaces of crowned kings — the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 

Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 

And men were gathered round their blazing homes 

To look once more, into each other's face ; 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 

Of the volcanos, and their mountain-torch : 

A fearful hope was all the world contain'd i 

Forests were set on fire — but hour by hour 

They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 

Extinguished with a crash— and all was black. 

The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled.; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
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He pall of a past world ; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnash'd their teeth andhowKd : the wildLirds shric 

And, terriHed, did flutter on the ground, 

And flap their useless wings ; the wiJclest brutes 

Came tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawl'd 

And twined themselves among the multitude, 

Hissing , but stingless — they were slain for food : 

And War, which for a moment was no more'. 

Did glut himself again ; — a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 

All earth was but one thought — and that was deiAi 

Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesk ; 

The meagre by the meagre were devoured, 

Even dogs assail'd their roasters, all save one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds, and beasts, and famished men at lay^ 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 

Lured their Tank jaws; himself sought out no food, 

But with a piteous and perpetaal moan 

And a quickB^solate cry, licking the hand 

Which answere<| not vrith a caress— he died. 

The crowd was f^mishM by degrees ; bat two 

Of an enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies ; they met bceide 

The dying embers of an altar-place 

Where had been heap'd a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hainb 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
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1V18 9l mockery ; then tbey lifted op 
;yes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
ther's aspects— saw, and shriek'd, and died-» 
»f their mutual hideousoess they died, 
wing who he was upon whose brow 
s had written Fiend. The woild was void| 
jpolous and the powerful was a Iranp, 
less, heVbless, treeless, Bianless, lifeless-*- 
> of death^a chaos of hard day. 
vers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
othing stirred within their silent depths ^ 
lailorless lay rotting on the sea, 
eir masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropped 
lept on the abyss without a surge — 
'aves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
oon their mistress had expired before ; 
inds were withered in the stagnant air, 
he clouds perish'd ; Darkness had no need 
from them— She was the universe. 



STANZ.AS FOR MUSIC. 



1 HERE be none of Beauty's da<ighters 

With a magic like thee ; 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me : 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed Ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming. 
And the lulled winds seem dreaming. 
And the midnight moon is weaving 

Her brigbt chain o'er the deep; 
Whose breast is gently heaving. 

As an infant's asleep: 
So the Spirit bows before thee^ 
To listen and adore thee ; 
With a full but soft emotion. 
Like tbc swell of Summer's Ocean. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



a The grand army of the Turks (in 1 7 1 5 ), 

c( under the prime vizier, to open to themselves 

c( a way into the heart of the Morea, and to 

« form the siege of Napoli di Romania, the 

« most considerable place in all that country (i), 

« thought it best in the first place to attack 

(( Corinth, upon v^hich they made several 

<( storms. The garrison being weakened, and 

(c the governor seeing it was impossible to hold 

« out against so mighty a force, thought fit to 

a beat a parley : but while they were treating 

(( about the articles, one of the magazines in 

<( the Turkish camp, wherein they had six hun- 

« dred barrels of powder, blew up by acci- 

<( dent, whereby six or seven hundred men 

(1) Napoli di Romania is not now the most considerable 
place in the Morea, but Tripolitta, where the Pacha resides, 
and maintains his government. Napol is near Argo.s. I visited 
all three in 1810-1 1 ; and in the course of journeying through 
the country from my first arrival in. 1809, I crossed the 
Isthmus eight times in my way from Attica to the Morea, 
over the mountains, or in the other direction, when passing 
from the Gulf of Athens to that of Lepanto. Both the routes 
are picturesque and beautiful, though very different: that by 
sea has more sameness, but the voyage being always within 
sight of land, and often very near it, presents many attrac- 
tive views of the islands Salamis^AEginai Poro> etc., and thf 
coast of the contineat. 



4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

a yrere killed : wbich so enraged the Infidels, 
a that they would not grant any capitulation, 
c( but stormed the place with so much fury, 
(( that they took it, and put most of the garrison, 
<c with Signior Minotti, the governor, to the 
« sword. The rest, with Antonio Bembo, pro- 
« veditor extraordinary, were made prisoners 
«* of war. » — jffiVfo/y of the TUrksy vol. iij, 
p. i5i. 
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jMLant a vanished year and age, 

And tempest's breath, and battle's ra^e^ 

Have swept o'er Corinth ; yet she stands 

A fortress formed to Freedom's hands. 

The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shock, 

Have left untouched her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land, which still. 

Though fdll'n, looks proudly on that hill, 

The land-mark to the double tide 

That purpling rolls on either side, 

As if their waters chafed to n^eet, 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

But could the blood before her shed 

Since first Timoleon's brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia's despot fled. 

Arise from out the earth which drank 

The stream of slaughter as it s^ank, 

Thai sanguine Ocean would o'erflow 

Her isthmus idly spread below : 

Or could the bones of all the slain, 

Who perished there, be piled again, 
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That rival pyramid would rise 

More mountaip-like, through those clear skit$, 

Than yon tower-capt Acropolis, 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss. 

II. 

On duu Cithaeron's ridge appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears ; 
And downward to the Isthmian plain. 
From shore to shore of either main, 
The teot is pitched, the crescent shines 
Along the. Moslem's leaguering lines ; 
And the dusk Spahi's bands advance 
Beneath each bearded pasha's glance ; 
And far and wide as eye can reach 
The turbaned cohorts throng the beach ; 
And there the Arab's camel kneels, 
And there his steed the Tartar wheels ; 
The Turcoman hath left his herd ', 
The sabre round his loins to gird ; 
And there the volleying thunders pour. 
Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 
The trench is dug^ the cannon's breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death ; 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 
Which crumbles with the ponderous ball ; 
And from that wall the foe replies, 
0*er dusty plain and smoky skies. 
With fires that answer fast and well 
The sununons of the Infidel. 

III. 

But near and nearest to the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fall. 
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With deeper skill in war's black art 
Than Othman's sons, and high of heart 
As any chief that eyer stood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood , 
From post to post, and deed to deed, 
Fast spurring on his reeking steed 
Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 
And make the foremost Moslem quail ; 
Or where the battery, guarded weHi 
Remains as yet impregnable, 
Alighting cheerly to inspire 
The soldier slackening in his fird 9 
The first and freshest of the host 
Which StambouFs sultan there can boast, 
To guide the follower o'er the field, 
To point the tube , the lance to wield. 
Or whirl around the bickering blade ;«^ 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade 1 

IV. 

From Venice-— once a race of worth 

His gentle sires— -he drew his birth ; 

But late an exile from her shore, 

Against his countrymen he bore 

The arms they taught to bear } and now 

The turban girt his shayen brow. 

Through many a change had Corinth passed 

With Greece to Venice* rule at last ; 

And here, before her walls, with those 

To Greece and Venice equal foes. 

He stood a foe, with all the zeal 

Which young and fiery conyerts feel, 

Within whose heated bosom throngs 

The memory of a thousand wrongs. 
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To him had Venice ceased to be 
Her ancienUci^ic hpast — « the Free ; » 
And in the palace of St. Mark 
Ud Darned accusers in' th^ dark '. 
Within the « Lion's mouth » jkad placed 
A charge against him uneffaced : 
He fled in time, and saved his life. 
To waste his future years in strife. 
That taught his land how great her loss 
In him who triumphed o'er the Crosfi, 
'Gainst which he reared the Crescent high^ 
And battled to avenge or die. 



V. 



Coumonrgi • — he whose, closing scene 
Adorned the triumj^ of Eugene, 
When on Carlo witz* bloody plain, 
The last and mightiest of the slain, 
He sank, regretting not to die. 
But curst the Christian's victory— 
Coumourgi — can his glory cease. 
That latest conqueror of Greece, 
Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice gave of yore ? 
A hundred years have rolled away 
Since he re6xed the Moslem's sway ; 
And now he led the Mussulman, 
And gave the guidance of the van 
To Alp, who well repaid the trust 
By cities levelled with the dust ; 
And proved, by many a deed of deat, 
How firm his heait in novel faith. 
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VI. 

The walls grew weak ; and fast and hot 

Against ihem poured the ceaseless shot, 

With unabatiug fury sent 

From battery to battlement ; 

And thunder-like the pealing din 

Rose from each heated culverin ; 

And here and there some crackling dome 

Was fired before the exploding bomb : 

And as the fabric sank beneath 

The shattering shell's volcanic breath, 

hx red and wreathing columns flashed 

The flame, as loud the ruin crashed, 

Or into countless meteors driven. 

Its earth-stars melted into heaven ; 

Whose clouds that day grew ^doubly dun, 

Impervious to the hidden sun, 

With volumed smoke that slowly grew 

To one wide sky of sulphurous hue. 

VII. 

But not for vengeance, long delayed, 
Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 
The Moslem warriors sternly teach 
His skill to pierce the promised breach : 
Within these walls a maid was pent 
His hope would win, without consent 
Of that inexorable sire. 
Whose heart refused bira in its ire. 
When Alp, beneath Lis Christian aame^ 
Her virgin hand aspired to elaiBU 
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In happier mood, and earlier time. 

While unlmpcached for traitorous crime. 

Gayest in gondola or ball, 

He glittered through the Carnival; 

And tuned the softest serenade 

That e'er on Adria's waters played 

At midnight to Italian maid. 

vra. 

And many deemed her heart was won; 

For sought by numbers, given to none^ 

Bad young Francesca's hand remained 

SlUl by the church's bonds unchained ; 

And when the Adriatic bore 

Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, 

Her wonted smiles were seen to fail. 

And pensive waxed the maid and pale; 

More constant at confessional, 

More rare at masque and festival; 

Or seen at such with dovnicast eyes. 

Which conquered hearts they ceased to prize : 

With listless look she seems to gaze ; 

With hoBibler care her form arrays ; 

Her voice less lively in the song ; 

Her step, though light, less fleet among 

The pairs, on whom the Morning's glance 

Breaks, yetuosated with the daAce. 

Sent by the state to gnard the land, 

( Which, wrested from the Moslem^s hand^ 

While Sobieski tamed his pride 

By Buda's wall and Danube's side. 
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The chiefs of Venice wrung away 
From Patra to Euboea's bay, ) 
Minotti held in Corinth's towers 
The Doge's delegated powers. 
While yet the pitying eye of Peace 
Smiled o'er her long forgotten Greece : 
And here that faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her from the unchristian yoke. 
With him his gentle daughter came; 
Nor there, since Menelaus' dame 
Forsook her lord and land, to proye 
What woes await on lawless love, 
Had fairer form adorned the shore 
Than she, the matchless stranger, bore. 

X. ' * 

The wall is rent, the mins yawn ; 
And, with to morrow^i earliest daw<]i, 
O'er the disjointed mass shdl vauh 
The foremost of tine iSerce asskilf . 
The bands are iranked ; tiie clloseb' TAii^ 
Of Tartar, and of Mussohnatt^ i ' • ^- ' '' 
The full of hope, misnamed'^ flsifoi^ '«^ ^i- 
Who hold the thought iof deaib in korb, 
And win their way wiA fUehioa's force j ' 
Or pave the path with many a corse, 
O'er which the following bravff may rise, 

Their stepping-stone — ^the 4ast who dies ! 

• 1,1 ,■ . • I 
i ' '_ • ■ 

« V XI. ■'■■••■•' • ' • 

.... ' -.'i-' ■■ •'• 
'Tis midnight : on the moimtani's- brown 1 f • 
The cold, rouiid ttoon dwfs dc«^diQri^\ 
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Blae roll tbe waters, blue the sky 

•r 

Spreads like an Ocean hang on high^ 

Bespangled with those isles of light. 

So wildly, spiritually bright; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining. 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

The waves on either shore lay there 

Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles skook^ 

But murmured meeKIjTi as the brook. 

The winds were pillowed on the waves; . 

The banners drooped along their staves,. 

And, as they fell arouhd tliem furling, 

Above them shone the crescent curling ; 

And that deep silence was unbroke, 

Save where the watoU hissignai spoke^ 

Save where the. ^.teed seized -dll rand shrill, 

And echo answered from the hilly 

And the wide hum. o£ that wild host '. • /" 

Rustled like lonv^Srfjroiiik -coast to cbast, r 

As rose the Muezzin's ymc€.m.fi&t . . .' • .'^■ 

In mid n%hi(CaH4^I^QjDtM< prayer ;^' 

It rose, that ^f)iap|esiJ:Q)|Hurnfiil«stiraiQt >'. 

Like some \%of )pirit"« b.'bft t3» .plain : . i i ' 

'T was musical ,. but ^dly sweet, !,. i 

Such as whpo winds *nd harp^strihgk mieet, ^ ' •'• 

And take a Joni^ ^ximemiFei tone^o .2,1 <i i *• - 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seemed to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fail s 

It struck evea.llifl!l»^Mbgfii[^6.car '< <.o : ?n^ il':~>( > i 

With soipethi6g'.4>q(ui^u$iMu] drcac,i . j.n ^. :> :-^^ 
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An undeiiDed and sudden thrill^ 
Which makes the heart a moment siiil, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange SQnse its silence framed ; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 
Wakes, though but for a stranger's knell. 

XII. 

The tent of Alp was on the shore ; 

The sound was hushed, the prayer was o'er ; 

The watch was set, the night-round made, 

All mandates issued and obeyed : 

'Tis but another anxious night, 

Bis pains the morrow may requite 

With all revenge and love can pay, 

In guerdon for their long delay. 

Few hours remain, and he hath need 

OfTrest, to nerve for many a deed 

Of slaughter ; but within his soul 

The thoughts like troubled waters roll. 

He stood alone among the host ; 

riot his the loud fanatic boast 

To plant the crescent o'er the cross , 

Or risk a life with little loss, 

Secure in paradise to Be . . 

By Houris loved immojrtally : 

Nor his, what burning patriots feely. 

The stern exaltedncss of zeal. 

Profuse of blood, untired in toil^ , . 

When battling on the parent soiL 

He stood alone — 91 ren^ade . • 

Against the pouutry he betrayed ;.' 

He stood alon^ aimid^ his band. 

Without a trusted he/uit or band ; : 
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They followed bim, for he was brave, 
And great the ^il he got and gave ; 
They crouched to him, for he had skill 
To warp and wield the vulgar will : 
But still his Christian origin 
With them was little less than sin. 
They envied even the faithless fame 
He earned beneath a Moslem name ; 
Since he, their mightiest chief, had btcn 
In youth a bitter Nazarene. 
They did not know how pride can stoop, 
When baffled feelings withering droop ; 
They did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from soft to stem ^ 
Nor all the false and fatal zeal 
The convert of revenge can feel. 
He ruled them— -man may rule the vvorst, 
By ever daring to be first : 
So lions o'er the jackal sway ; 
The jackal points, he fells the prey, 
Then on the vulgar yelling press, 
T o gorge the relics of success. 

XIIL 

^ is head grows fevered, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse ; 
In vain from side to side he throvTS 
His form, in courtship of repose ; 
Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke him with a sunken heart. 
The turban on his hot brow pressed, 
The mail weighed lead-^like on his breast. 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 

Ufon his eyes had slumber sate> 
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Without or couch or canopy, 
Except a rougher field or sky 
Than now might yield a warrior's bed, 
Thau now along the heaven was spread. 
He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to wait for day, 
But walked him forth along the sand, 
Where thousand sleepers strewed the strand. 
What pillowed them ? and why should he 
More wakeful than the humblest be ? 
Since more their peril, worse their toil. 
And yet they fearless dream of spoil ; 
While he alone, where thousands passed 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 
In sickly vigil wandered on, 
And envied all he gazed upon. 

XIV. 

He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the night. 
Cool was the silent sky, though calin, 
And bathed his brow with airy balm ; 
Behind, the camp«-before him lay^ 
In many a winding creek and bay, 
Lepanto's gulf : anj, on the brow 
Of Delphi's hill, unshaken snow. 
High and eternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone 
Along the gulf, the mount, the clime ; 
It will not melt, like man, to time i 
Tyrant and slave are swept away, 
Less formed to wear before the ray, 
But that white veil, the b'ghtest, frailest, 
Which on xh^ mighty motmt thou bailest. 
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while tower and iree are torn and rent. 
Shines o'er its craggy battlement j 
Id form a peak, in height a cloud , 
In texture like a hovering shroud, 
Thus high by parting Freedom spread , 
As from her fond abode she fled, 
And lingered on the spot where long 
Her prophet spirit spake in song. 
Oh ! still her step at moments falters 
O'er withered fields and ruined altars, 
And fain would wake in souls too brokeOi 
By pointing to each glorious token. 
But vain her voice, till better days 
Dawn in those yet remembered rays 
Which shone upon the Persian flying, 
And saw the Spartan smile in dying. 

XV. 

I^ot mindless of these mighty times 

Was Alp, despite his flight and crimes; 

And through this night , as on he wandered. 

And o'er the past and present pondered, 

And thought upon the glorious dead 

Who there in better cause had bled, 

He felt how faint and feebly dim 

The fame that could accrue to him, 

Who cheered the band, and waved the sword, 

A traitor in a turbaned horde; 

And led them to the lawless siege, 

Whose best success were sacrilege. 

Not so h(id those his fancy numbered 

The chiefs whose dust around him slumbered; 

Their phalanx marshalled on the plain. 

Whose bulwarks were not then in vain. 



\ 
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They fell devoted, But uadying ; 
The very gale their nnmes seemed sighing : 
The waters murmured of their name; 
The woods were peopled with their fame ; 
The silent pillar, lone and gray, 
Claimed kindred with their sacred clay ; 
Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain. 
Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest riyer, 
Rolled mingling with their fame for ever. 
Despite of every yoke she bears, 
That land is glory's still and theirs ! 
'Tis still a watch-word to the earth : 
When man would do a deed of worth 
He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 
So sanctioned, on the tyrant's head : 
He looks to her, and rushes on 

Where life is lost, or freedom won. 

— ^ 

XVI. 

Still by the shore Alp mutely mused. 

And wooed the freshness Night diffused. 

There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea, ^ 

Which changeless rolls eternally ; 

So that wildest of waves, in their angriest mood. 

Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood^ 

And the powerless moon beholds them flow, 

Heedless if she come or go 2 

Calm or high , in main or bay. 

On their course she hath no sway. 

The rock unworn its base doth bare, 

And looks o'er the surf, but it comes not there; 

And the fringe of the foam may be seen below, 

On the line that it left long ages ago : 
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A smooth short space of yellow sand 

Between it and the greener land. 

He wandered on, along the beach, 

Till within the range of a carbine's reach 

Of the leaguered wall ; but they saw him noty 

Or how could he 'scape from the hostile shot ? 

Did traitors lurk in the Christians' hold? 

Were their hands grown stiff, or their hearts waxed cold? 

I know not, in sooth; but from yonder wall 

There flashed no fire, and there hissed no ball| 

Though he stood beneath the bastion's frown. 

That flanked the eea-ward gate of the town ; 

Though he heard the sound, and could almost tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel. 

As his measured step on the stone below 

Clanked, as he paced it to and fro ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him! 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel iJie fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull, ^ 

As it slipped through their jaws when their edge grew 

dull^ 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 
When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 
And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band : 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 
And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, ^ 
All the rest was shaven and bare. 
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The scalps ^ere in the wild dogs maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw. 

But close by the shore on the edge of the gulf, 

There sat a vulture flapping a wolf, 

Who liad stolen from the hills, but kept away, 

Scared by the dogs, from the human prey ; 

But he seized on his share of a steed that lay. 

Picked by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 

XVII. 

Alp turned him from the sickening sight : 

r^ever had shaken his nerves in fight; 

But he better could brook to behold the dying. 

Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 

Scorched with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain. 

Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 

There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 

Whate'cr be the shape in which death may lower ; 

For Fame is there to say who bleeds. 

And Honour's eye on daring deeds! 

But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 

0*er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air. 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay. 

XVIII. 

There is a temple in ruin stands, 
Fashioned by long forgotten hands ; 
Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite^ with grass o'ergrown! 
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m 

Out upon Time! it ii^ill leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before ! 

Out upon Time ! who for ever will Jeave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O'er that which hath been, and o'er that which most be 

What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 

Remnants of things that have passed away. 

Fragments of stone, reared by creatures of clay! 

He sale him down at a pillar's base. 

And passed his hand athwart his face; 

like one in dreary musing mood. 

Declining was his attitude ; 

His head was drooping on bis breast. 

Fevered, throbbing, and opprest; 

And o'er his brow, so downv^ard bent, 

Oft his beating fingers went, 

Hurriedly, as you may see 

Your own run over the ivory key, 

Ere the measured tone is taken 

By the chords you would awaken. 

There he sate all heavily. 

As he heard the night-v^ind sigh. 

Was it the wind, through some hollow stone^, 

Sent that soft and tender moan? 

He lifted his head, and he looked on the sea, 

But it was unrippled as glass may be ; 

He looked on the long grass — it waved not a blade; 

How was that gentle sound conveyed ? 

He looked to the banners — each flag lay still, 

So did the leaves on Cithaeron's hill, 

And he felt not a breath come over his check; 

What did that sudden sound bespeak? 
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He turned to tlie left — is he sure of sight? 
There sate a lady, youthful and bright! 

XX. 

He started up with more of fear 

Than if an armed foe were near. 

u God of my fathers! what is here 7 

« Who art thouy and wherefore sent 

« So near a hostile armament? h 

His trembling hands refused to sign 

The cross he deemed no more divine : 

He had resumed it in that hour» 

But conscience wrung away the power. 

He gazed, he saw : he knew the faco 

Of beauty, and the form of grace ; 

It was Francesca by his side. 

The maid who might have been his bride ! 

The rose was yet upon her cheek, 
But mellowed with a tenderer streak : 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled? 
Gone was the smile that enlivened their red.> 
The Ocean's calm within their viewi 
Beside her eye had less of blue; 
But like that cold wave it stood still, 
And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a thin robe twining, 
Nought concealed her bosom shiuing; 
Through the parting of her hair. 
Floating darkly downward there, 
Her rounded arm showed white and bare : 
And ere yet she made reply, ^ 
Once she raised her hand on high; 
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It was 80 waii| and traosparcnt of hnOy 
You might have seen the moon ahioe tfarongh. 

XXT. 

« I come from my rest to him I love best, 

« That I may be happy, and he may be blest. 

« I have passed the guards, the gate, the wall; 

« Sought thee in safety through foes and all. 

« 'Tis said the lion will tnm and flee 

ft From a maid in the pride of her parity; 

« And the power on high, that can shield the good 

ft Thus from the tyrant of the wood, 

« Hath extended its mercy to guard me as weD 

« From the hands of the leaguering lafideL 

tt I come — and if I come in vain, 

« Never, oh never, we meet again ! 

« Thou hast done a fearful deed 

ft In falling away from thy father's creed : 

ft But dash that turban to earth, and sign 

« The sign of the cross; and for ever be mine; 

ft Wring the black drop from thy heart, 

ft And to-morrow unites us no more to part. » 

ft And where should our bridal couch be spread ? 

ft In the midst of the dying and the dead ? 

« For to-morrow we give to the slaughter and flame 

«c The sons and the shrines of the Christian name* 

ft None, save thou and thine, I've sworn, 

M Shall be left upon the mom : 

ft But thee will I bear to a lovely spot, 

« Where our hands shall be joined, and our sotrow forgot 

« There thou yet shalt be my bride, 

ft When once again I've qaelled the pride 
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u Of Venice ^ and her hated raee 
K Have felt the ann they would debase 
« Scourge, with a whip of scorpions, those 
<« Whom vice and envy made my foes. » 

Upon his hand she laid her own— 

Light was the touch, but it thrilled to the bone, 

And shot a chillness to his hearty 

lYbich fixed him beyond the power to start. 

Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 

He could not loose hini from its hold ; 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 

As those thin fingers, long and white, 

Froze through his blood by their touch that night. 

The feverish glow of his brow was gone. 

And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone , 

As he looked on the face, and beheld its hue 

So deeply changed from what he knew : 

Fair but faint— without the ray 

Of mind, that made each feature play 

Like sparkling waves on a sunny day ; 

And her motionless lips lay still as death, 

And her words came forth withdot her breath, 

And there rose not a heave o'er her bosom's swell, 

And there seemed not a pnlse in her veins to dwell. 

Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fixed, 

And the glance that it gave was wild and unmixed 

With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 

Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream ; 

Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glaj^e^ 

Stirred by the breath of the vrintry air, 

So seen by the dying lamp's fitful light. 

Lifeless^ but life-like, and awfiil to sight; 
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As they seem, through the dimness^ about to come d( 
From the shadowy waU where their images frotvn; 
Fearfully flittiiig to and fro, 
As the gusts on the tapestry come and go. 

• 

« If not for love of me be given 

« Thus much, then, for the love of lieaven,-— 

« Again I say— that turban tear . ; 

M From off thy faithless brow, aind ffwear 

« Thine injured country's sons to spare, 

u Or thou art lost; and never shalt see 

« Not earth — that's past-^but heaven or me. 

« If this thou dost accord, albeit 

<i A heavy doom 'tis thine to meet, 

« That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 

<c And mercy's gate may receive thee within : 

H But pause one moment more, and take 

« The curse of him thou didst forsake; 

«c And look once more to heaven, and see 

« Its love for ever shut from thee. 

«« There is a light cloud by the moon — ' 

(c 'Tis passing, and yn}! pass ^ull soon«- 

<f If, by the time its vapoury $ail 

•c Hath ceased )ier shaded orb to veil^ 

(K Thy heart within thee is not changed, 

M Then God and man are both avenged ; 

«c Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

« Thine immortality of ill. » 

Alp looked to heaven, and saw on high 
The sign she spake of in the ^ky ; 
But his heart was swollen, and turned aside, 
By deep interminable pride. 
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This first false passion ef his breast 

Rolled like a torrent o'er the rest. 

He sue for mevcyl He dittnayed 

By wild woixis of a timid maid ! 

Hcy wronged by Venice, yow to save 

Her sons, devoted to the grave! 

No — though that cloud w^re thunder's worst, 

And charged to crush him — let it burst ! 

He looked upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply ^ 

He watched it passing; it is iftown : 

Full on his eye the clear moon shone, 

And thus he spake — « Whate'er my fate, 

« I am no changeling-— 'tis too late : 

« The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 

« Then rise again ; the tree must shiver. 

« What Venice made me, I must be, 

tt Her foe in all, save love to thee : 

« But thou art safe : oh ! fly with me ! » 

He turned, but she is gone! 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 

Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 

He saw not, he knew not ; hut nothing is there. 

XXII. 

The night is past, and shines the sua 

As if that morn were a jocund one. 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The Morning from her mantle grey, 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

Hark to the trump, and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

And the flap of the banners^ that flit as they're home, 

¥¥¥¥ 5 
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And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum, 

And the clash, and the shout, ^ they come, they come!' 

The horsetails^ are plucked from the ground, and the swd 

From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for the wod. 

Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 

Strike your tents, and throng to the van ; 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain. 

That the fugitive may flee in vain, 

When he breaks from the town ; and none escape, 

Aged or young, in the Christian shape; 

While your fellows on foot, in a fiery mass. 

Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein; 

Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane ; 

White is the foam of their champ on the bit ; 

The spears are uplifted ; the matches are lit ; 

The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before : 

Forms in his phalanx each Janizar; 

Alp at their head; his right arm is bare, 

So is the blade of his scimitar; 

The khan and the pachas are all at their post ; 

The vizier himself at the head of the host. 

When the culverin's signal is fired, then on ; 

Leave not in Coriiilh a living one — 

A priest at her altars, a chief in lier halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls. 

God and the prophet— Alia Hu! 

Up to the skies vnth that wild halloo I 

ft There the breach lies for passage, the ladder to scil^i 

« And your hands on your sabres, and how should ye fvP- 

« He who first downs with the red cross may crave 

M His heait's dearest wish; let him ask it, and haye! » 
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Thus Uttered Couraourgi, the dauntless vizier; 
The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 
And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire ^--^ 
Silence — hark to the signal fire ! 

XXIII. 

As the wolves, that headlong go 

On the stately buffalo, 

Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 

And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 

The foremost, who ru§h on his strength but to die < 

Thus against the wall they went. 

Thus the first were backward bent ; 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 

Strewed the earth like broken glass. 

Shivered by the shot, that tore 

The ground whereon ihey moved no more : 

Even as they fell, in files they lay, 

Like the mower's grass at the close of day, 

When his work is done on the levelled plain ; 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 

XXIV. 

As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 

From the clifTs invading dash 

Huge fragments, sapped by the ceaseless flow> 

Till white and thundering down they go, 

Like the avalanche's snow 

On the Alpine vales below; 

Thus at length) outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth's sons were downward borne 

By the long and oft renewed 

Charge of the Moslem multitude; 
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In firmness thtj stood, and in masses they felly 

Heaped, by tbe host of the Infidel, 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot : 

Nothing there, save Death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 

For quarter, or for victory, 

Mingle there with the volleying thnnder. 

Which makes tbe distant cities wonder 

How the sounding battle goes. 

If with them, or for their foes ; 

If they must mourn, or may rejoice 

In that annihilating voice. 

Which pierces the deep hills through and through 

With an ecbo dread and new : 

You might have heard it, ou that day, 

O'er Salamis and Megara ; 

(We have heard the hearers say,) 

£ven unto Pii-aeus bay. 

XXV. 

From the point of encountering blades to the hilt, 

Sabres and swords with blood were gilt. 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun, 

And all but the after carnage done. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 

From within the plundered dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street ; 

But here and there, where 'vantage ground 

Against the foe may still be found, 

Desperate groups, of twelve or ten, 

Make a pause, and turn again—- 

Witii banded backs against the wall. 

Fiercely stand , or fighting fall. 
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There stood an old man — his hairs were white. 

But his veteran arm \^as full of might : 

So gallantly horc he the brunt of the fray, 

The dead before him, on that day, 

In a semicircle lay; 

S|ill he combated unwoundeJ, 

Though retreating, unstnrrounded. 

IVJany a scar of former fight 

Lurked beneath his covskt bright ; 

But of every wound his body bore 

Each and all bad been ta'en before : 

Though aged be was, so iroo of limb. 

Few of our youth could cope with him; 

And the foes, ^vhom he singly kept at baiy, 

Outnumbered bis thin hairs of silver gray. 

From right to left his sabre swept: 

Many an Othman mother wept 

Sons that were unborn, when dipped 

Bis weapon first in Mosiem*gore, 

Ere his years could count a score. 

Of all he might have been the sire 

Who fell that day beneath his ire : 

For, sonless left long years ago, 

His wrath made many a childless foe; 

And since the day, when in the strail s 

His only boy bad met his fate, 

His parent's iron hand did doom 

More than a human hecatomb. 

If shades by carnage be appeased, 

Patroclus' spirit less was pleased 

Than his Minotti's son, who died 

Where Asia's bounds and ours divide. 

Buried he lay, where theusands before 

For thousands of years were inhuoied oa die skeres 
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What of (hem is left, to tell 
Where they lie, and how they fell ? « 

Not a stone on their turf, nor a bone in their graves; 
But they live in the verse that immortally saves. 

XXVI. 

Hark to the Allah shout! a band 

Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand : 

Their leader's nervous arm is bare, 

Swifter to smite, and never to spare — 

Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them on 

Thus in the fight is he ever known : 

Others a gaudier garb may show, 

To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe ; 

Many a hand's on a richer hilt. 

But none on a steel more ruddily gilt ^ 

Many a loftier turban may wear, — 

Alp is but known by the white arm bare ; 

Look through the thick of the fight, 'tis there! 

There is not a standard on that shore 

So well advanced the ranks before ; 

There is not a banner in Moslem war 

Will lure the Delhis half so far ; 

It glances like a falling star ! 

Where'er that mighty arm is seen. 

The bravest be, or late have been ; 

There the craven cries for quarter 

Vainly to the vengeful Tartar ; 

Or the hero, silent lying. 

Scorns to yield a groan in dying ; 

Mustering his last feeble blow 

'Gainst the nearest levelled foe, 

Though faint beneath the mutual wound, 

-Grappling on the gory ground. 
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XXVII. 

Still tile old man stood erect, 
And Alp's career a moment checked. 
« Yield thee, Minotti ; quarter take, 
k For thine own, thy daughter's sake. » 

« Never, renegado, never I 

M Though the life of thy gift would last for ever. i» 

« Francesca ! — my promised hride I 
« Must she too perish by thy pride?, » 

u She is safe. »— -« Where? where? »-^m In heayenf/ 
M From whence thy traitor soul Is driven--* 
K Far from thee, and undefiled. n 

Grimly then Minotti smiled/ 
As he saw Alp staggering bow 
Before his words, as wil^ a blow. 

« Oh God ! wheu dic3 she ? w— •« Testemight-^* 

« rior weep I for her spirit's flight i 

K None of my pure race shall be 

M Slaves to Mahomet and thee--' 

tt Come on ! » — That challenge is io yain-*^ 

Alp's already with the slain ! 

While Minotti's words were wreaking 

More revenge in bitter speaking 

Than his falchion's point had found, 

Had the time allowed to wound, 

From within the neighbouring porch 

Of a long defended church. 

Where the last and desperate few 

Would the failing fight renew, 

The sharp shot dashed Alp to the ground | 

Ere an eye could view the wound 
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Tbat crasbed through the fanin of the infidel, 

Bonod be spun, and down he fell ; 

A flash like fire vrithin his eyes 

Blazed, as he Lent no more to rise. 

And then eternal darkness sunk 

Through all the palpitating trunk ; 

Kought of life left, save a quiverin|^ 

Where his limhs were slightly f hiTering s 

They turned him on his back ; his breast 

And brow were stained with gore and dust, 

And through his lips the life-blood oozed. 

From its deep veins lately loosed; 

But in his pulse there was no throb^ 

Nor on bis lips one dying sob ; 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 

Heralded his way to death : 

Ere his very thought could pray, 

Unannealed he passed away, 

Without a hope from mercy's ta/i^^^^ 

To the last a renegade* 

xxvra. 

Fearfully the yell arose 

Of his followers, and hii fo€S 9. 

These in joy, in fury those t 

Then again in conflict mixing,. ^ 

Clashing swords, and spears traxisfiiiDgyi 

Interchanged the blow and thrust, 

Hurling warriors in the dust. 

Street by street, and foot by fool,, 

Still Minotti dares dispute 

The latest portion of th« land 

Left beneath his high command ; 
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With him, aiding heart and hand. 
The remnant of his gallant band. 
Still the church is tevaUe, 

Whence issued late the fated baH 

That half avenged the city's fall, 
When Alp, her fierce assailant, fell : 
Thither bending stcrnlj back. 
They leave before a bloody track; 
And, vs^ith their faces to the foe. 
Dealing wounds with every blow, 
The chief, and his retreating train, 
Join to those within the fane : 
There they yet may breathe awhile, 
Sheltered by the massy pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief breathing-time ! the turbaned host, 

With added ranks and raging boast. 

Press onwards with such strength and heat. 

Their numbers balk their own retreat ; 

For narrow the way that led to the spot 

Where still the Christians yielded not ; 

And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly try 

Through the massy column to turn and fly; 

They perforce must do or die. 

They die ; but ere their eyes could close. 

Avengers o'er their bodies rose; 

Fresh and furious, fast they (ill 

The ranks uuthinned, though slaughtered still ; 

And faint the weary Christians wax 

Before the still renewed attacks : 

And now the Olhmans gain the gate ; 

Still resists its iron weight, 

2* 
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And still, all deadly aimed and hot. 
From every crevice comes the shot ; 
From every shattered window pour 
The volleys of the sulphurous shower : 
But the portal wavering grows and weak— 
The iron yields, the hinges creak- 
It bends — it falls — and all is o'er ; 
Lost Corinth may resist no more ! 

XXX. 

Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 

Minotti stood o'er the altar stone : 

Madonna's face upon him shone. 

Painted in heavenly hues above, 

With eyes of light and looks of love; 

And placed upon that holy shrine 

To fix our thoughts on things divine, 

When pictured there, we kneeling see 

Her, and the boy-God on her knee, 

Smiling sweetly on each prayer 

To heaven, as if to waft it there. 

Still she smiled; even now she smiles. 

Though. slaughter streams along her aisles : 

Minotti lifted his aged eye, 

And made the sign of a cross with a sigh. 

Then seized a torch which blazed thereby ; 

And still he stood, while, with steel and flame^ 

Inward and onward the Mussulman came. 

XXXL 

The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contained the dead of ages gone ; 
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Their names were on the graven fioory 

But now illegible with gore ; 

The carved crests, and curious hoes 

The varied marble's veins diflusey 

Were smeared, and slippery— stained, and strewn 

White broken swords, and helms o'er thrown : 

There were dead above, and the dead below 

Lay cold in many a coffined row ; 

You might see them piled in sable state. 

By a pale light through a gloomy grate ; 

But War had entered their dark caves, 

And stored along the vaulted graves 

Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 

In masses by the fleshless dead : 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 

The Christian's chiefest magazine ; 

To these a late formed train now led, 

Minotti's last and stern resource 

Against the foes o'erwhelming force. 

XXXII. 

The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and those must strive in vain^ 
For lack of further lives, to slak^ 
The ihirst of vengeance now awake. 
With barbarous blows they gash the dead^ 
And lop the already lifeless head. 
And fell the statues from their niche, 
And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 
And from each other's rude hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints had blessed. 
To the high altar on they go ; 
Oh ! but it made a glorious show I- 
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On its table still behold 

The cup of consecrated gold -^ 

Massy and deep, a glittering; prize, 

Brightly it sparkles to planderers' eye& : 

That morn k held the holy wioc, 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine , 

Which his worshippers drank at the break of day, 

To shrive iheir souls ere they joined ia the fray. 

Still a few drops within it lay ; 

And round the sacred table glow 

Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid vow^ 

From the purest metal cast ; 

A spoil — die richest^ and the last^ 

xxxiir. 

So near they came, the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached. 

When old Minotti's hand 
Touched with the torch the t«ain — 

'lis fired ! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 

The turbaned victors, the Christian band, 
AH that of living or dead remain. 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 

In one wild roar expired ! 
The shattered town — the walls thrown dow 
The waves a moment backward benV-^ 
The hills that shake, although unrent, 

As if an earthquake passed — 
The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven 

By that tremeudous blast — 
Proclaimed the desperate conflict o'er 
On that too long afflicted shore : 
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Up to the sky like rockets go 

All that mingled there below : 

Many a tall and goodly many 

Scorched and shrivelled to a span,- 

When he fell to earth, agaia 

Like a cinder strewed tho plain 2 

Down the ashes shower like rain ; 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the spriaUctSi 

With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 

Some fell on the shoi'e, but, fax away. 

Scattered o'er the isthnus lay ; 

Christian or Moslem, which be they ? 

Let their mothers see and say I 

When in cradled re.<4 they lay,, 

And each nursing mother awtled 

On the sweet sleep ol her child. 

Little deemed she snch a day 

Would rend those tender limbs away. 

Not the matrons that them bore 

Could discern their offspring more ; 

That one moment left no trace 

More of human form or face. 

Save a scattered scalp or bone : 

And down came blazing rafters, strown 

Around, and many a falling stone. 

Deeply dinted in the clay, 

All blackened there and reeking lay. 

All the living things that heard 

That deadly earth shock disappeared : 

The wild birds flew ; the wild dogs fled, 

And howling left the unburied dead ; 

The camels from their keepers broke ; 

JThe distant steer forsook the yoke — 
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The nearer steed plunged o'er the plain, 
And burst bis girtb, and tore bis rein ; 
The bull-frog's note, from out the marshy 
Deep-'moutbed arose, and doablj harsh ; 
The wolves yelled on the cavemed hiU, 
Where echo rolled in thunder still ; 
The jackal's troop, in gathered cry,^* 
Bayed from afar complainingly. 
With a mixed and mournful sound, 
Like crying babe and beaten bound : 
With sudden wing, and ru£3ed breast. 
The eagle left his rocky nest. 
And mounted nearer to the sun, 
The clouds beneath him seemed so duD ; 
Their smoke assailed bis startled beak, 
And made him higher soar and shriek- 
Thus was Corinth lost and won I 
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Note I, page 6, line 17. 

The Turcoman hath left his herd. 

The life of the Tarcoraans is wandering and patriarchal : 
they dwell in tents. 

Note Hf page 8, line \Z, 

Coumourgi—he whose closing scene. 

Ali Comonrgiy the favourite of three sultans, and grands 
vizier to Achmet III, after recovering Peloponnesus from- 
the Venetians in one campaign, was mortally wounded in 
the next, against the Germans, at the hatlle of Peterwaradin,, 
( in the plain of Carlowitz ) in Hungary, endeavouring to- 
rally his guards. He died of his wounds next day. His last . 
order was the decapitation of general Breuner, and some- 
other German prisoners ; and his last words, « Oh that I 
« could thus serve all thft Christian dogs ! » a speech 
and act not unlike one of Caligula. He was a young man of 
great ambition and unBounded presumption : on being told^ 
that prince Eugene, then opposed to him, « was a great ge- 
neral, » he said, « I shall become a greater, and at- bis 

expense. » 

Note 3, page 17, line 31. 

There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea: 

The reader need hardly be reminded that there are n<r 
perceptible tides in the Mediterranean. 

Note 4) page 18, line a3. 

And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull. 

This spectacle I have seen, such as described, beneath the 
wall of the SeragHo at Constantinoplej in the little cavities 
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worn by iheBospbomftin the rock, t narrbw terrace ofwhidi 
projects between tbe wall and the water. I think the hci u 
also meotioDcd in HobbooseU Travels. The bodies were- 
probably those of some rt fcactory Janizaries. 

Note 5, page 18, line 3a. 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair. 

This tuil, or long lock, is left from a superstition that 
Mahomet will draw them into Paradise by it. 

Note 6, pa§« lo, Hue a3. 

Was it the nwtdj tkfomgk same hollom siana, 

I must here acknowledge a close, though nnintentfonal, 
resemblance in these twelve lines to a passage in an unpn- 
blished poem of Mr. Coleridge, called « Chrislabel. » It was 
not till after these lines were written th>t I heard that wild 
and singularly original and bearulifiii poen recited ; and the 
MS. of that production I never saw till very recent^, by tht 
kindness of Mr. Coleridge himself, who, 1 hope, i* convinc 
ed that I h*ve net been a wilful plagiarist. The origin^ idea 
undoubtedly pertains t» Mr. Coleridge, whose poeai has beea 
composed above fourteen years. Let me conclodv by a hopa 
that he will not linger delay the publication of a productions 
of which I can only add my mite of approbation. to tht ap- 
plause of far more competent judges. 

I^ote 7, page 24i line so. 

Th4^ is a light cloud by the moan — 

I have been told that the idea expressed from lines 19 to 
a5 has been admired by those whose approbation is valu- 
able, lam glad of it : but it is not original — at least not mine ; 
it may be found much be^^e^ expressed in pages t8ai-3-4 ^^ 
the English version of « Va4hek» ( I forget the precise page 
of the French ), a work to> which I have before referred; 
and never recur to, or read, without a renewal of gratifi- 
cation. 

Note 8, page 26, line 3. 

The horsetails are plucked from the ground, and the stpord. 
Tbe horsetail, fixed upon a bnce, a Pasha*a standard. 
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Note 9, page ag, line ^5. 
And since the day^ when in the strait. 

In the naval battle at the mouth of the Dardanelles, bet* 
ween the Venetians and the Turks. 

Note lOy page 38, line 7. 

The jackaVs troop , in gathered cry, 

I believe I have taken a poetical licence to transplant the 
jackal from Asia. In Greece I never saw nor heard these ani- 
mals ; but among the ruins of Ephesus I have heard them by 
hundreds. They haunt ruins, and follow armies. 



MANFRED, 

A DRAMATIC>OEM. 



tfc There are more things in heaven and earth, HoratiOi 
« Than are dreamt of in yonr philosophy. » 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Manfred. 
Chamois Hunter. 
Abbot of St. Maurice. 
Manubl. 
Herman. 

Witch or the Alps. 

Arimanes. 

Nemesis. 

The Destinies. 

Spirits, etc. 




The Scene of the Drama is amongst the Higher jiljfS'^ 
partljr in ^ Castle of Manfred, and partly in J*# 
Hountains, 



MANFRED- 



ACT I. 

S€ENE I. 

MANFRED nhne. 
C Scene, a Gothic gallery — Time, Midnight.J 

MANFRED. 

Ihe lamp must be replenisli'dy but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch : 
My slutttliers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not : in my heart 
There is a vigil, aud these eyes but close 
To look within ; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge : they who know tbe moit 
Must mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth : 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essayed, and in my mind there is 
▲ power to make these subject to itself-^ 
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But they avail not : I have done men good. 

And 1 have met with good even among men^^ 

But this avaifd not : I have had my foes, 

And none have baffled, ^any fallen before me — 

But this avail'd not :— Good, or evil, life. 

Powers, passions, all I iee in other beings, 

Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 

Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread. 

And feel the curse to have no natural fear, 

Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 

Or lurking love of something on the earth. — 

Now to my task. — 

Mysterious agency ! 
Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe ! 
Whom I have sought in darkness and in light— 
Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence — ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 
And earth*s and ocean's caves familiar things — 
I call upon ye by the written charm 

Which gives me power upon you Rise ? appear ! 

( ^ pause.) 
They come not yet. — Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you — by this sign. 
Which makes you tremble— <by the claims of him 

Who is undying, — Rise ! appear ! Appear ! 

( Jl pause, ) 
If it be so — Spirits of earth and air. 

Ye shall not thus elude me : by a power. 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birth-place in a star condemn'd, 
The burning wreck of a demolished world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space ; 
By the strong curse which is upon my soul, 
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he thought which is within me and around me, 
do compel ye to my will.— Appear ! 

(A star is seen at the darker end of the gallery ; it is 
stationary } and a voice is heard singing. J 

FIRST SPIRIT. 

Mortal ! to thy bidding bow'd, 
From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds^ 
And the summer's sun-set gilds 
With the azure and vermilion 
Which is mix'd for my pavilion ; 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star-beam I have ridden ; 
To thine adjuration bow'd, 
Mortal — be thy wish avow'd ! 

Voice of the second spirit. 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 

The avalanche in his hand ; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command. 
The glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by dayj 
But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 
I am the spirit of the place. 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his cavem'd base — • 

And what with me would'st Thou ? 
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Voice of tlie third spirit. 

In the blue depth of the waters. 

Where, the wave hath no ^trile^ 
Where the wind is a stranger, 

And the sea-snake hath life. 
Where the merraaid is decking 

Her green hair with shells, 
Like the storm on the surface 

Came the sound of thy spells ; 
O'er my calm hall of coral 

The deep echo roll'd : 

To the spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold ! 

FOURTH SPIRIT. 

Where the slumbering earthquake 

Lies pillow'd on fire, 
And the lakes of bitumen 

Rise boilingly higher ; 
Where the roots of the Andes 

Strike deep in the earth, 
As their summits to heaven 

Shoot soaringly forth ; 
I have quitted my birth-place, 

Thy bidding to bide— 
Thy spell hath subdued me, 

Thy will be my guide ! 

FIFTH SPIRIT. 

I am the rider of the wind. 
The stirrer of the st«rm ; 

The hurricane I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm ; 
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To speed to thee, o'er shore and sea 

I swept upon the blast: 
The fleet I met sailed well, and yet 

'Twill sink ere night be past. 



SIXTH SPIRIT. 

My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 
Why dolh thy magic torture me with light ? 

SEYENTH SPIRIT. 

The star which rules thy destiny. 

Was ruled, ere earth began, by me : 

It was a world as fresh and fair 

As e'er revolved round sun 'in air; 

Its course was free and regular, 

Space bosom'd not a lovelier star. 

The hour arrived — and it became 

A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 

A pathless comet, and a curse, 

The menace of the universe ; 

Still rolling on with innate force, 

Without a sphere, without a course, 

A bright deformity on high. 

The monster of the upper sky I 

And thou, beneath its influence bom— » 

Thou worm ! whom I obey and scorn— ^ 

Forced by a power ( which is not thine, 

And lent thee but to make thee mine ) 

For this brief moment to descend, 

Where these weak spirits round thee bend 

And parley with a thing like thee— 

What would'st thou, Child of Clay ! with me ? 
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TBE SEYEBT SPIRITS. 

• 

Earth, oceao) air, night, mountains, winds, thy star, 
Are at thy beck and biddiug, Child of Clay I 

Before thee at thy quest their spirits are— 

What would'st thou with us, son of mortals — say? 

MANFAED. 

Forgeifulness 

FIAST SPIRIT. 

Of what — of .whom — and why ? 

^ MANFRED. 

Of that whicli is within me ; read it there"-* 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 

SPIRIT. 

We can but give thee that which we possess : 
Ask of us subjects, soyereigoty, the power 
O'er earth, the whole, or portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators, each and all. 
These shall be thine. 

XANFRED. 

OUivion, self-obltvioB — 
Can ye not wring from ont the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask ? 

SPIRIT* 

It il not in our essence, in our tAM ; 
But — thou may'st die. 

MAKFRED. 

Will Death bestow it on me ? 
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We are immortal, aad do not forge -, 

We are eternal ; and to us the past 

Is, as tlie future, present. Art thou answered ? 

I 

MANFRED. 

Ye mock me— f'l)ut tl^e power which brought ye here 
Hath made you mine. Slaves, scoff not at my will ! 
The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 
The lightning of my being, is as bright. 
Pervading, and far-darting as your own, 
And shall not yield to yours, though coopM in clay I 
Answer, or I will teach ye what I am. 

SPIRIT. 

We answer as we answered ; our reply 
Is even in thine own words. 

MANFRED. 

Why say ye so ? 

SPIRIT. 

If, as thou say'st, thine essence be as ourSy 
We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call Death hath nought to do with us. 

MANFRED. 

I then have calKd ye from your realmt in vain ; 
Ye cannot, or ye will not, aid me. 

SPIRIT. 

Say; 
What we possess we offer ; it is thine : 
Bethink ere thou dismiss us ; ask again-— 
Kingdom, and sway, and strength^ and length of days 
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MANFRED. 

Accarsed ! what bave I to do with days ? 
They are too loDg already. — HeDce-— begone ! 

SPIRIT. 

Yet pause : being here, our w^ill would do thee seryice \. 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 
Which we can make not worthless in thine eyes? 

MANFRED. 

N09 none : yet stay— one moment, ere we part— 
I would behold ye face to fare. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy soundS| 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star, 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are. 
Or one, or all, in your accustom'd forms. 

SPIRIT. 

We have no forms be3'ond the elements 
Of which we arc the mind and principle : 
But choose a form — ^in that we will appear. 

MANFRED. 

I have no choice ; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or be^tiful to me. Let him, 
Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most iitting — Come ! 

6EYENTU SPiiiiT {Appearing in the shape of a heau" 

tiful female figure. ) 

feholdl 
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MANFRED. 

Oh God ! if it be thus, and tliou 

Art not a madness and a mockery, 

I yet might be most happy.— I will dasp thee. 

And we again will be 

( The figure vanishes, ) 

My heart is crush'd ! 

( yiAVTRED fails senseless,) 

(A VOICE is heard in the incantation which follows.) 

When the moon is on the wave. 

And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass ; 
When the falling stars are shooting. 
And the answer'd owls are hooting. 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill. 
Shall my soul be upon thine, 
With a power and with a sign. ' 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; ^ 

There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are thoughts thou canst not babbh ; 

By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone ; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud. 

Thou art gathered in a cloud ; 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell. 
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Though thou scest me not pass by. 
Thou shah feci me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen , 
Most be near thee, and hath been 5 
And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn'd around thy head^ 
Thou shah marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot, 
And the power which thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal. 

And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse ; 
And a spirit of the. air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 
In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 
And to thee shall Night deny 
All the quiet of her sky ; 
And the Day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done. 



From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill ; 

From thy own heart I then did wring 

The black blood in its blackest spring ; 

From thy own smile I snatch'd the snake. 

For there it coil'd as in a brake ; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 

Which gave all these their chiefest harm ; 

In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 



tTV 
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By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathoiu'd gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soulV hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which pass'd for human thine own heart; 

By thy delight id others' pain, 

And hy thy brotherhood of Gain, 

I call upon ihee ! and compel 

Thyself to be thy proper Hell ! 

And on thy head I pour the vial 

Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny ; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear ; 

Lo ! the spell now works around thee, 

And the clankleis chain hath bound thee ; 

O'er thy heart and brain together 

Hath the word been pass'd — now wither! 

SCENE II. 

The Momitain •/ the Jtmg'/rau. — Time, Mommg,^--' 
IfiJiVBXD ahm upon the eH/fs. 

MANFRED. 

The spirits I have raised abandon mt-^ 
The spells which I have studied baffle mt-^ 
The remedy I reck'd of tortured me ; 
I lean no more on super-homan aid, 
It hath no power upon the past, and for 
The future, till the past be gulfd in darlnesa^ 
It b not of my search.-^My mother Eardi I 



,S' 
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And thou, fresh breaking Day, and yon, ye Mountains, 

Why are ye beautifu] ? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 

That opencst over all, and unto all 

Art a delight — thou shiu'st not on my heart. 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 

I stand, and on the torrent's brink beneath 

Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrabs 

In dizziness of distance ; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 

My breast upon its rocky bosom's bed 

To rest for ever — ^wherefore do I pause ? 

I feel the impulse — yet I do not plunge; 

1 see the perils — yet do not recede; « 

And my brain reels — and yet my foot is firm : 

There is a power upon me which withholds 

And makes it my fatality to live ; 

If it be life to wear within myself 

This barrenness of spirit, and to be 

My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 

To justify my deeds unto myself — 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 

( An eagle passes, ) 

Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 
Well may'st thou swoop so near me— I shoulcTb* 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets ^ thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee ; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above. 
With a pervading vision. — Beautiful! 
How beautiful- is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself; 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we^ 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
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To sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make 

A conflict of its elements, and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, 

Contending with low wants and lofty will, 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are — what they name not to themselves. 

And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, 

( The shepherd's pipe in the distance is heard.) 

The natural music of the mountain reed — 

For here the patriarchal days are not 

A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal air, 

Mix'd with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 

My soul would drink those echoes. — Oh ! that I were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment — bQrn and dying 

With the blest tone which made me ! 

{Enter from below a chamois hukteb.) 
CHAMOIS yNTER. 

Even so 
This way the chamois leapt : her nimble feet 
Have baffled me ; my gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my break-neck travail — What is here? 
Who seems not of my trade, anJ yet hath reached 
A height which none even of our mountaineers, 
Save our best hunters, may attain : his garb 
Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 
Proud as a free-born peasant's, at this distance. — 
I will approach him nearer. 

MANFRED ( Tiot pcrcewing the other, ) 

To be thus— 
Grey-hair'd with anguish, like these blasted pines, 

3* 
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WreclLS of a single wiuter, barkless, LraocLiefS| 

A bligbted tiuvik upon a cursed root| 

'Which but supplies a feeling to decay—- 

And to be thus, eternally but thus, 

Having been otherwise! Now furrow'd o'er 

With wrinkles, ploughed by moments, not by years; 

And hours— all tortured into ages — hours 

Which I outlive! — Ye toppling crags of ice! 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 

In mountainous o'er whelming, come and crush me! 

1 hear ye momently above, beneath, 

Crash with a frequent dbnflict ; but ye pass, 

And only fall on things which still would live ; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 

And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

The laists begin to rise from up the valley; 
Y\\ warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way aid life together. 

MANFRED. 

The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Beaped with the damn'd like pebbles. — I am gidJy. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

I must approach him cautiously; if near, 
A suddtn step will startle him, and he 
Seems Ip tiering already. 
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MANFRED; 

Mountains h&re falleny 
Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine hrethrcn ; fUling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction's splinters;. 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash. 
Which crushM the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channel ^thus, 
Thus/in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg— 
Why stood I not beneath it ? ^ 

CHAMOIS flUS^TER. 

Friend! have a care|, 
Your next step may be fatal!— for the love 
Of him who made you, stand not on that brink! 

MANFRED ( not hearing him. ) 

Such would have been for me a fitting tomb; 

My bones had then been quiet in their depth ; 

They had not then been strewn upon the ro^ ks 

For the wind's pastime — as thus — thiis thty shall be— 

In this one plunge. — Farewell, yc opening heavens 

Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

Ye were not meant for me — Earth I take these atoms! 

( As MANFRED h in act to spring from the cliff the 
CHAMOIS HUNTER seiz€s and retains him with a 
sudden grasp. ) 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

HoM, m<ilman! — though aweary of thy life. 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood.— 
Away with me 1 will not quit my hold. 
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MANFREP. 

I am most sick at heart — ^nay, grasp me not — 

I am all feebleness — the mountains whirl, 

Spinning around me-— I grow blind— What art thon ? 

CHAMOIS flUNTEE. 

ril answer that anon. — Away with me — 

The clouds grow thicker— there — now lean on me— 

Place your foot here — here, take this staff*, and ding 

A moment to that shrub — now give me your hand, 

And hold fast by my girdle — softly — well — 

The chalet will be gained within an hour — 

Come on, we'll quickly find a surer footing, 

And something like a pathway, which the torrent 

Hath wash'd since winter. — Come, 'tis bravely done-- 

You should have been a hunter. — Follow me. 

( j4s thejr descend the rocks with difficulty^ the 
scene closes. ) 
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ACT II. 
SCENE I. 

A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps, 

MANFRED and the chamois hunter. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

No , no— yet pause — ^ibou must not yet go forth : 
Tby mind and body are alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least ^ 
When thou art belter, 1 will be thy guide — 
But whither? 

MANFRKD. 

It imports not : I do know 
My route full well, and need no further guidance. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

Thy garb and gait bespeak thee of high lineage—* 
One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 
Look o'er the lower valleys — which of these 
May call thee Lord ? I only know their portals ; 
My way of life leads me but rarely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 
Carousing with the vassals; but the paths, 
Which step from out our mountains to their door^ 
I know from childhood — which of these is xhiixift'^ 
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MANFRED. 

No matter. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

Well, Sir, pardon me tbe questioDy 
And be of better cbeer. Come, taste my wine f 
'Tis of an ancient vintage ; many a day 
'T bas tbawed my veins among our glaciers, now 
Let it do tbus for tbine — Come, pledge me fairly. 

MANFRED. 

Away, away ! there's blood upon tbe brim ! 
Will it tben never — never sink in the earth ? 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

What dost tbou mean? thy senses wander from thee. 

MANFRED. 

I say 'tis blood — my blood! the pure warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart. 
And loved each other as we should not love. 
And this was shed : but still it rises up. 
Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from heavCBy 
Where thou art not — and I shall never be. 

CHAliOIS HUNTER. 

Man of strange words, and some halfmaddening mty 
Which makes thee people vacancy, whatever 
Thy dread and sufferance be, there's comfort yet — 
The aid of holy men^ and heavenly patience- 
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Patience and patience ! Hence — that word was mad« 
For brutes of burthen, not for birds of prey ; 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine, — 
I am not of thine order. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

Thanks to heaven I 
I would not be of thine for the free fame 
Of William Tell ; but whatsoe'er thine ill, 
It must be borne, and these wild starts art useless. 

MANFRED. 

Do I not bear it?-^-Look on me — I live. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

This is convulsion, and no healthful life. 

MANFRED. 

I tell thee, man! I have lived many yedrs, 
Many long years, but they are nothing now 
To those which I must number : ages-^ajjcs-**- 
Space and eternity — and consciousness, 
With the fierce thirst of death — and still unslaked! 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

Why, on thy brow the seal of middle ^e 
Hath scarce been set ; I am thine elder far. 

MANFRED. 

/ 

Think'st thou existence doth depend on time? 
It doth ; but actions are o«r epochs : mine 
Have made my dajrs and nij^hts imperibhabU , 
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Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore. 
Innumerable atoms ; and one desart, 
Barren and cold, on which the wild wares break, 
But nothing rests, save carcases and wrecks. 
Rocks, and the sah-surf weeds of bitterness. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

Alas! he's mad — ^but yet I must not leave him. 

MANFRED. 

I would I werc'^for then the things I see 
Would be but a distempered dream. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look'st upon ? 

MANFRED. 



Myself, and thee — a peasant of the Alps 

Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 

And spirit patient, pious, proud and free ; 

Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ^ 

Thy days of health, and nights of sleep ; thy toils, 

By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 

Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave. 

With cross and garland over its green turf. 

And thy grand children's love for epitaph ; 

This do I see— -and then I look within— 

It matters not — ^my soul was scorch'd already ! 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

And would'st thou then exchange thy lot for mine? 

MANFRED. 

No, friend! I would not v^rong thee, nor exchange 
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My lot with living being : I can bear—* 
However wretchedly, 'tis still to bear 
In life wbat others could not brook to dream^ 
But perish in tbeir slumber 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

And with this— 
This cautious feeling' for another's pain, 
Canst thou be black with evil ? — say not so 
Can one of gentle thoughts have wreak'd revenge 
Upon bis enemies? 

MANFRED. 

Oh! no, no, no ! 
My injuries came down on those who loved me— 
On those whom I best loved : 1 never quell'd 
An enemy, save in my just defence-— 
But my embrace was fatal. 

CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

Heaven give thee rest! 
And penitence to restore thee to thyself; 
My prayers shall be for thee. 

MANFRED. 

I need them not. 
But can endure thy pity. I depart — — 

'Tis time — farewell !— Here's gold, and thanks for thee-^ 
No words — it is thy due. — Follow me not— 
I know my path — the mountain periFs past :— - 
And once again, I charge thee, follow not! 

' (Exit MAxrBMB^ 
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SCENE II. 
A lowtr TalUjr in the Alps. — j4 Cataract, 

Enter Manfred. 

It is not noon — the sunbow's rays * still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven. 
And roll the sheeted silver's waving column 
O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along. 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail, 
The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death , 
As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 
And with the Spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters. — I will call her. 

(Mahphed takes some of the water into the pa 
of his handf andfUngs it in the air, iputten 
the adjuration. After a pause, the wrrcH 
THE Alps rises Beneath the arch of the sunbt 
of the torrent,) 

MANFRED. 

Beautiful Spirit ! with thy hair of light, 
And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
''The charms of Earth's least mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements; while the hues of youth, 
Carnation'd like a sleeping infant*s cheek, 
Bock'd by the beating of her mother's hearty 
Or the rose tints, which summer's twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier's virgin snow, 
The blush of earth esobracing with her heaven,— 
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Tinge tliy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sunbow which bends o*er thee. 

Beautiful Spirit ! in thy calm clear brow, 

Wherein is glass*d serenity of soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son 

Of Earth, whom the abslruser powers permit 

At times to commune with them — if that he 

Avail him of his spells — to call thee thus, 

And gaze on thee a moment. 

WITCH. 

Son of Earth ! 
I know thee, and the powers which give thee power ; 
1 know thee for a man of many thou^^hts, 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both. 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 
1 have expected this— what would'st thou with meV 

MANFRED. 

To look upon thy beauty — noUiing further. 
The face of the Earth bath madden'd me, and I 
Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 
To the abodes of those who govern her^- 
But they can nothing aid me. I have sought 
From them what they could not befttow^ and now 
1 search no further. 

WITC»» 

What could be the quest 
Which is not in the power of the most powerful) 
The rulers of the invisible ? 

MANFRED. 

A boon; 
But why should I repeat it? 'twere in vain. 
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" WITCH. 

I know not that ; let thj lips utter it. 

MANFRED. 

Well, though it torture me, 'tis but the same ; 

My pang shall find a voice. From my youth DpwarJs 

My spirit walk'd uot with the souls of men, 

Mor look*d upon the Earth with human eyes ; 

The thirst of their ambition was not mine; 

The aim of their existence -was not mine; 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers. 

Made me a stranger ; though I wore the form, 

I had no sympathy with breathing flesh , 

I^or midst the creatures of clay that girded me 

Was there but one who but of her anon. 

I said, with men, and with the thoughts of men, 

I held but slight communion ) but instead, 

My joy was in the wilderness, to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain's top, 

Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's wing 

Flit o'er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the fiew breaking wave 

Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 

In these my early strength exulted ; or 

To follow through the night the moving moon. 

The stars and their developement ; or catch 

The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ; 

Or to look, list'ning, on the scattered leaves, 

While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 

These were my pastimes, and to be alone ; 

For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 

Hating to be so,— cross'd mc in my path. 
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I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And was all clay again. And then I dived, 

In my lone wanderings, to the caves of Death, 

Searching its cause in its effect ; and drew 

From withered bones, and skulls, and heap'd up diisti 

Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass'd 

The nights of years in sciences untaught, 

Save in the old-time ^ and with time and toilj 

And terrible ordeal, and such penance 

As in itself hath power upon the air. 

And spirits that do compass air and earth, 

Space, and the peoplec| infinite, I mad» 

Mine eyes familiar with eternity, 

Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 

He who from out their fountain dwellings raised 

Eros and Anteros ^ , at Gadara, 

As I do ihee ; and with my knowledge grew 

The thirst of knowledge, and the power and Joy 

Of this most bright intelligence, until 



WITCH. 



MANFRED. 



Proceed. 



Oh! I but thus prolonged my words, 
Boasting' these idle attributes, because 
As I approach the core of my heart's grief— 
But to my task. I have not named to thee 
Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being. 
With whom I wore the chain of human ties ; 
If I had such, they seem'd not such to me — 
Yet there was one— 

WITCH. 

Spare not thyself— proceed. 
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She was like me io lineaments — her eyes. 

Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 

liven of her voice, they said, vsrere like to mine; 

But soften'd all, and tempered into heauty ; 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe : nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 

Pity, and smiles, and tears — which I had not ; 

And tenckernes^ — but that I had for her ; 

Humility— 'and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine — her virtues were her ovm<— 

I loved her, and destroyed her ! 

WITCH. 

With thy hand? 

MANFRED. 

Not with my hand, hut heart — which broke her heart- 
It gazed on mine, and withered. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood was shed^ 
I saw— and could not staunch it. 

WITCH. 

And for this— - 
A being of the race thou dost despise, 
The order which thine own would rise above. 
Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forego 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink'st back 
To recreant mortality^— Away ! 

UANFRl D. 

Daughter of Air ! I tell thee, since that hour — 
But words are breath— look on me in my sleep. 
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Or watch my patchings — Gome and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with the Furies : — I have gnash'd 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset ; — ^I have pray'd 
For madness as a blessing — ^'tis denied me. 
I have affronted death — but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 
And fatal things passM harmless — the cold hand 
Of an ail-pitiless demon held me back, 
Back by a single hair, which would not break. 
In phantasy, imagination, all 
The affluence of my soul — which one day was 
A Croesus in creation— I plunged deep, 
But, like an ebbing wave, it dash'd me back 
Into the gulf of my unfathom'd thought. 
1 plunged amidst mankind— Forgetfuluess 
I sought in all, save where 'tis to be found. 
And that 1 have to learn — my sciences, 
My long pursued and super-human art. 
Is mortal here— I dwell in my despair*- 
And live — and live for ever. 

WITCH. 

It may be 

That I can aid thee. 

XAKFIED. 

To do this thy power 
Must wake the dead, or lay me low wi(th them. 
Do so in any shape — in any hour — 
With any torture — so it be the last. 
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WITCH. 

That IS not in my province ; but if then 
Wilt swear obedience to my will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. 

MANFRED. 

I will not swear— Obey ! and whom ? the spirits 
Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
Of those who served me — Never! 

WITCH. 

Is this all ! 
Hast thou no gentler answer ? — Yet bethink thee. 
And pause ere thou rejectest. 

BLINFRED. 

I have said it. 

WITCH. 

Enough! — ^I may retire then — say! 

MANFRED. 

Retire! 
( The WITCH disappears.) 

MAIOFRED (alone,) 

We are the fools of time and terror. Days 
Steal on us and steal from us ; yet we live. 
Loathing our life, and dreading still to die. 
In all the days of this detested yok^— 
This vital weight upon the struggling heart, 
Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pain , 
Or joy that ends in agony or faintness— 
In all the days of past and future , for 
In life there is no present, we can namber 
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How few— how less than few— wherein the soul 
Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment's. I have one resource 
Still in my science — ^I can call the dead, 
And ask them what it is wc dread to be : 
The stern eslanswer can but be the grave, 
And that is nothing — if they answer not — 
The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Endor; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid's unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 
That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, 
And died unpardon'd — though he call'd in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath. 
Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 
III words of dubious import, but fuIfiU'd^. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 

Had still been living ; had I never loved. 

That which 1 love would still be beautiful — 

Happy and giving happiness. What is she ? 

What is she now ? — a sufferer for my sins — 

A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 

Within few hours I shall not call in vain — 

Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare : 

Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze 

On spirit, good and evil — novv I tremble. 

And feel a strange cold thaw upon my hearty 

But I can act even what I most abhor, 

And champion human fears; — The night approacheis. 

¥¥¥ (^ 
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SCENE III. 

The summit ^fthe Jung^frau Mmmtum, 
Enter fulst destiny. 

The moon is rising broad , and round, and brigbt ^ 

And here on snows, where never human foot 

Of common mortal trod, we nightly treads 

And leave no traces ; o*er the savage sea. 

The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 

We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 

The aspect of a tumbling tempest^s foam, 

Frozen in a moment — a dead whirlpooFs image ; 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 

The fretwork of some earthquake — where the clouds 

Pause to repose themselves in passing by — 

Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils ; 

Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 

To the Hall of Arimanes, for to-night 

Is our great festival— -'tis strange they come not, 

A Voice mthout, singing. 

The Captive Usurper, 

HmTd down from tJie throne. 
Lay buried, in torpor, 

Forgotten and lone ; 
I broke through his slumbers, 

I shivered his chaii^, 
I leagued him with oiimbers — 
He's Tyrant agaiQ ! 
With the blood of a million he'll answer my care. 
With a nation's destruction — his fiight and despair. 
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Second Foice, without. 

The ship soil'd on, the ship sailed fast^ 

I^Lit I left not a sail, and I left ifot a mast; 

There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 

And there is not a wretch to lament o'er his Wreck ; 

Save one, whom I held, as he swam, by the hair, 

And he was a subject well worthy my care; 

A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea-«— 

But I saved him to wreak further havoc for me ! 

FIRST DESTINY, onswcring. 

The city lies sleeping ; 

The mom, to deplore it, 
May dawn on it weeping. 

Sullenly, slowly. 
The black plague flew o'er it — 

Thousands Ke Ibwly ; 
Tens of thousands shall perish— 

The living shaU fly from 
The sick they should cherish ; 

But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die fron. 

Sorrow and anguid^i '* 

And evil and dread, 

Envelope a natiott-^ 
The btest ar6 th« d^ad^ 
Who see not tk sight 

Of their own d^solatioa;-^ 
This work of a night, 
This wreck of a realm — this deed of my doing-t* 
For ages I've done, and shall still b)e renewing ! 

( Enter the siGOVD and thiad psstucba. 
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THE THREE. 

Our bands contain the hearts of men, 

Our footsteps are their graves ; 
We only give to take again 

The spirits of our slares ! 

FIRST DESTINY, 

Welcome ! — Where's Nemesis ? * 

SECOND DESTINY. 

At some great woii ; 
But what I know not, for my hands were foil. 

THIRD DESTINY. 

Behold she cometh. 

FIRST DESTINY. 

Say, where hast thoa been 7 
My sisters and thyself are slow to night. 

NEMESIS. 

I was detained .repairing shattered thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties. 
Avenging men upon their enemies. 
And making them repent their own revenge ^ 
Goading the wise to madness ; from the dull . 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 
And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 
To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit. -—Away J ^ 
W^ have outstaid the hour-— mount we our clouds ! 

(Exeunt.) 



) 



\ 
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SCENE IV. 

The Hall of Arimanes — Arimanes on his throne, a globe cf 
firCy surrounded by the Spirits, 

HYMN OF THE SPIRITS. 

Hail to our Master ! — Prince of Earth and Air !— 

Who walks the clouds aud waters — in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 

Themselves to chaos at his high command ! 
He Lreatheth — and a tempest shakes the sea ^ 

He speaketh— -and the clouds reply in thunder; 
He gazeth — from his glance the sunbeams flee ; 

He moveth — earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the yolcanos rise ; 

His shadow is the Pestilence ; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies ; 

And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice ; 

To him Death pays his tribute ; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies—** 

And his the spirit of whatever is ! 

( Enter the DiSSTiiriES and KEMSSXS.) 
FIRST DESTINY. 

Glory to Arimanes ! on the earth 

His power increaseth— «both my sisters did 

His bidding, nor rlid I neglect my duty I 

SECOND DESTINY. 

Glory to Arimanes ! we who bow 

The necks of men, bow down before his thtow^^ 
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THIRD DESTINY* 

Glory to Arimaues ! — we await 
tiii nod I 

VEMESIS. 

Sovereign of Sovereigns ! we are tbine, 
And all tliat liveth, more or less, is ours. 
And most things wholly so ; still to increase 
Our poweTi increasing thine, demands our care, 
And we are vigilant-— Thy late commands 
Have been fuUilled to the utmost. 

(Mmer XAirFRxn.) 
A SPIRIT. 

What is here ? 
A mortal ! — ^Thou most rash and fatal wretch, 
Bow down and worship ! 

SECOND SPIRIT. 

I do know the man*— 
A magian of great power, and fearful skill ! 

THIRD SPIRIT. 

Bow down and worship, slave!— What, know*st thou no 
Thine and our Sovereign? — Tremble, and obey ! 

ALL THE SPIRITS. 

Prostrate thyself, and thy condemned clay, 
Child of the Earth ! or dread the worst. 

MANFRED. 

I know it ; 
And yet ye see I kneel not. 

FOURTH SPIRIT. 

Tvsrill be taoght thee. 
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Manfred. 



'lis taught already; — many a oight on the earth, 

On the bare ground, have I how'd down my face, 

And strew'd my head with ashes ; I have known 

The fulness of humiliation, for 

I sunk before my vain despair, and koelt 

To my own desolation. 
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Dost diou dare 
Refuse to Arimanes on his ^ooe 
What the whoie earth accords, beholding not 
The terror of his glory ?— Croudi ! I say. 

MANFRED. 

Bid him bow down to that which is abovjB him, 
The overruling Infinite — tbe Maker 
Who made him not for worship— let him kneel, 
And we will kneel together. 

TBE SPIRITS. 

Crush the worm ! 
Tear him in pieces ! — 

I'mST DESTINT. 

Hence ! Avaunt ! — he's mine, 
Prince of the Powers invisible ! This man 
Is of no common order, as his port 
And presence here denote ; his sufferings 
Have been of an immortal nature, hke 
Our own; his knowledge, and his powers and will^ 
As far as is compatible with clay, 
Which clogs tbe etherial essence; have been such 
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As clay hath seldom borne ; his aspiralioos 

Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth, 

And they have only taught him what we know — 

That knowledge is not happiness, and science 

But an exchange of ignorance for that 

'Which is another kind of ignorance. 

This is not all^^— the passions, attributes 

Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being, 

^or breath from the worm upwards is exempt, . 

Have pierced his heart ; and in their consequence 

Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, 

Yet pardon those who pity. He is miaei 

And thine, it may be— be it so, or not, 

No other Spirit in this region hath 

A soul like his— or power upon his soul. 

NEMESIS. 

What doth he here then ? 

FIRST DESTINY. 

Let him answer that. 

UANFRED. 

Ye know what I have known , and without power 
I could not be amongst ye : but there are 
Powers deeper still beyond — I come in quest 
Of such, to answer unto what I seek. 

NEMESIS. 

What would'st thou? 

MANFRED. 

Thou canst not reply to me. 
Call up the dead«-my qqestion is for them. 



ACT 11. St 

NEMKSIS. 



Great Arimanes, doth thy will avoucb 
The wishes of this mortaJ ? 



XJocharnel ? 



ARIMAXES. 

Yea. 

NEMESIS. 

Whom would'st thou 

MANFRED. 

One without a tomb — call up 



Astarte. 

NEMESIS. 

Shadow I or Spirit ! 

Whatever thou art, 
Which still doth inherit 

The whole or a part 
Of the form of ihy birth, 

Of the mould of thy clay, 
Which returned to the earth, 

Re-appcar to the day ! 
Bear what thou borest, 

The heart and the form. 
And the aspect thou worest 

Redeem from the worm. 
Appear ! — Appear ! — Appear ! 
Who sent thee there requires thee here I 

( The phantom ofkiTkfiTE rises and 
starts in the nUdst, ) 

MANFliEO. 

Can this be Death? there's bloom upon her chft^ik:, 
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But now I see it is no living fane. 
But a strange hectic — like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish'd leaf. 
It is the same ! Oh ! God ! that I should dread 
To look upon the same— -Astarte ! — No, 
I cannot speak to her — but bid her speak — 
Forgive me or condemn me. 

NEMESIS. 

By the power which hath broken 
The grave which eothrall'd thee. 

Speak to him who hath spoken , 
Or those who have call'd thee I 

MANFRED. 

She is silent. 
And in that silence I am more than answered . 

NEMESIS. 

My power extends no further. Prince of air ! 
It rests with thee alone — command her voice. 

ARIMANES. 

Spirit — obey this sceptre ! 

NEMESIS. 

Silent still! 
She is not of our order, hut belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is vain. 
And we are b^iffled abo. 

MANFRED. 

Hear me, hear me— 
Astarte ! my beloved I speak to me : 
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I have so much endured — so mucli endure— 

Look on me! the grave haih not changed thee more 

Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 

Too much, as I loved th^e : we wer€ not made 

To torture thus each other, though it were 

The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

Say that thou loath'st me not — that I do hear 

This punishment for both — that thou wilt be 

One of the blessed — and that I shall die; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 

To bind me in existence— in a life 

Which makes me shrink from immortality — 

A future like the past. I cannot rest: 

I know not what I ask, nor what T seek : 

I feel but what thou art — and what I am; 

And 1 would hear yet once before I perish 

The voice which was my music— -Speak to me I 

For I have call'd on 'thee in the still night. 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush'd boughs. 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name. 

Which answered me — many things answered me — 

Spirits and men— *bul thou werl silent all. 

Yet speak to me ! I have outwalch'd the stars, 

And gazed o'er heaven in vain in search of thee. 

Speak to me! I have wandered o'er the earth, 

And never found thy likeness — Speak to me! 

Look on the tiends around — they feel for me : 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone—' 

Speak to me! though it b^ in Wrath; — ^but say— 

I rerk not what — but let me hear thee once — 

This once — once more ! 



MANFRED. 



ACT HI. 
SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Castle of Manfred. 
MANFRED and HERMAN. 

MANFRED. 

What is the hour ? 

HERMAN. 

It wants hut one til] sunset^ 
And promises a lovely twilight. 

MANFRED. 

Say, 
Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As 1 directed ? 

HERMAN. 

All, my lord, are ready ; 
Here is the key and ca.vket. 

MANFRED. 

It is well : 

Thou may'st retire. 

(Exit unKKkV.) 
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MANFRED ( alonC, ) 

There is a calm upon me— • 
laexpKcable stillness! which till now 
Did not belong to what I knew of life. 
If that I did not know philosophy 
To be of all our yanities the motliest, 
The merest word that ever fool'd the ear 
From out the schoolman's jai*gon, I should deem 
The golden secret, the sought « Kalon, » found, 
And seated in my soul. It will not last, 
But it is well to have known it, though but once : 
It hath enlarged my thoughts vrith a new sense. 
And I within my tablets would note down 
That there is such a feeling. Who is there ? 

(Re-enter hbrmak.) 
BERMA?r. 

My lord, the Abbot of Saint Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 

(Enter the abbot of saivt maubice.) 
ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Peace be with Count Manfred ! 

MANFRED. 

Thanks, holy father! welcome to these walls ; 
Thy presence honours them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICS.' 

Would it were so, Colinl!— 
But I would fain confer with thee alone. 

MANFRED. 

Herman, retire. What would my reverend ^ues\^ 
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ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Thas, 'without prelude :«— Age and zeal, my office, 
And good intent, must plead my privilege ; 
Our near though not acquainted neighbourhood. 
May also be my herald. Rumours strange, 
And of unholy nature, are abroad, 
And busy with thy name, a noble name 
For centuries ; may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimpair'd ! 

MANFRED. 

Proceed,— I listen. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

'Tis said thou boldest converse with the things 
Which are forbidden to the search of man j 
That with the dwellers of the dark abodes, 
The many evil and unheavcnly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade of Death, 
Thou communest. I know that with mankind, 
Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite's, were it but holy. 

MANFRED. 

And what are they who do avouch these things ? 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

My pious brethren — the scared peasantry — 
Even thy own vassals — who do look on thee 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life's in periK 

3IANFRED. 

Take it. 
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ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

I come to save, and not destroy*— 
I would not pry into thy secret soul; 
But if these things be sooth ^ there still is time 
For penitence and pity : reconcile thee 
With the true church, and through the church toheaveo. 

MANFRED. 

I hear thee. This is my reply ; whatever 
1 may have been, or am, doth rest between 
Heaven and myself.—-! shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator* Have I sinn'd 
Against your ordinances, prove and punish! 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

My son ! I did"not speak of punishment, 

But penitence and pardon ; — with thyself 

The choice of such remains — and for the last, 

Our institutions and our strong belief 

Have given me power to smooth the path from sia 

To higher hope and better thoughts; the first 

1 leave to heaven — « Vengeance is mine alone! » 

So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 

His servant echoes back the awful word. 

MA^FRED. 

Old man ! there is no power in holy men, 
Nor charm in prayer — nor purifying form 
Of penitence — nor outward look — nor fast, 
Nor agony — nor, greater than all these, 
The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself 
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Would make a hcli of heaven — can exorcise 
From out the uubouude^l spiiHt, the quick sense 
Of its own sins, wrongs, sufTcrance, and reyeoge 
Upon itself, there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the sclf-condemn'd 
He deals on his own sooL 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

All this is well ; 
For this will pass away, and he succeeded 
By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 
With calm assurance to that blessed place, 
Which all who seek may win, whatever bt 
Their earthly errors, so they l)e atoned : 
And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity.— Say on — 
And all our church can teach thee sliall be taught } 
And all we can absolve thee, shall be pardon'd. 

MANFKED. 

When Rome's sixth Emperor was near his last^ 
The victim of a self-inflicted wound. 
To shun the torments of a public death 
From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier, 
With show of loyal pity, would have staunch'd 
The gushing throat with his ofEcious robe ; 
The dying Roman thrust him back and said-— 
Some empire still in his expiring glance, 
« It is too late— is this fidelity ? » 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

And what of this ? 

MANFRED. 

I answer with the Roman-— 
« It is too late ! u 
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ABBOT OF SAINT MAU&ICE. 

It never can be so, 
To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 
^nd thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no hope? 
* Tis strange— *even those who do despair abovci 
Yet shape themselves some phantasy on earth, 
To which frail twig they cling, like drowning men. 

MANFRFD. 

Ay — father! I have had those earthly visions 

And noble aspirations in my youth, 

To make my own the mind of other men, 

The enlightener of nations; and to rise 

J knew not Avhither — it might be to fall; 

IBut fall, even as the mountain-cataract, 

Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, 

£ven in the foaming strength of its abyss, 

^ Which casts up misty columns that become 

Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies, ) 

Lies low but mighty still. — But this is past, 

My thoughts mistook themselves. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

And wherefore so? 

MANFRED. 

I could not tame my nature down ; for he 

Must serve who fain would sway — and sooth-— and sue — 

And watch all time — and pry into all place— 

And be a living lie — who would become 

A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 

The mass are ; I disdained to mingle with 

A herd, though to be leader — and of wolves. 

The Hon is alone, and so am T. 
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ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

And why not live and act with other men ? 

MANFRED. 

Because my nature was averse from life ; 
And yet not cruel ; for 1 would not make. 
But find a desolation: — like the wind. 
The red-hot breath of the most lone Simoom, 
Which dweUs but in the desart, and sweeps o'er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And revels o'er their wild and arid waves, 
And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 
But being met is deadly ; such hath been 
The course of my existence ; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Alas! 
I 'gin to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling ; yet so young, 
I still would 

MANFRED. 

Look on me ! there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ^ 
Some perishing of pleasure — some of study — 
Some worn with toil — some of mere weariness- 
Some of disease— and some insanity — 
And some of withered or of broken hearts ^ 
For this last is a maLidy which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate, 
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Taking all shapes, and bearing many names, 
took upon me! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken ; and of all these things, 
One were enough ; then wonder not that I ^ 
Am what I am, but that I ever was, 
Or having been, that I am still on earth. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

^et, hear me still 

MANFRED. 

Old man! I do respect 
Thine order, and revere thine years ; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain : 
Think me not churlish; I would spare thyself, 
IFar more than me, in shunning at this time 
AH further colloquy — and so— farewell. 

(Exit MAtrFAEO.) 
ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

This should have been a noble creature : he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements. 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness—- 
And mind and dust — and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mix'd, and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive : he will perish. 
And yet he must not; I will try once more, 
For such are worth redemption ; and my duty 
Is to dare all things for a righteous end. 
I'll follow him— but cautiously, though surely. 

{Exit ABBOT.) 
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SCENE II. 

Another chamber, 

MANFRED and HERMAN. 

HEAMAfr. 

My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset: 
He sinks behind the mountain. 

MANFAED. 

Doth he so? 
I will look on him. 

(maitfrbd advances to the window of the Bali) 

Glorious orb! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons^ 
Of the embrace of angels with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne'er return*-^ 
Most glorious orb I that wert a worship ere 
The mystery of thy making was revcard! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladden'd, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour'd 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material God! 
And representative of the Unknown — 
Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chrcf star! 
Centre of many stars ! which mak'st our earth 
Endurable, and tcmperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy raysl 
Sire of the seasons! Monarch pf the climes, 
And those who dwell in them! for near or far, 
Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 
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Even as our outward aspects ; — thou dest rise, 
And shine, apd set in glory'. Fare thee well! 
I ne'er shall see thee more. As my first glance 
Of loye and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look : thou wilt not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature. He is gone : 
I follow. 

(Exie MAITFRED.) 

SCENE III. 

The Mountains — The Castle of Man/red at some distance, — A 
terrace before a Tower, — Time, Twilight. 

HERMAN, MANUEL, and other dependants of MANFRED. 

HERMAN. 

'Tis Strange enough ; night after night, for years. 
He hath pursued long vigils in this tower. 
Without a witness. I have been within it, — 
^o have we all been oft-times; but from it. 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw conclusions absolute of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter ; I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three years, 
To pore upon its mysteries. 

MANUEL. 

'Twere dangerous ^ 
Content thyself with what thou knowest already. 

hermA. 

Ah ! Manuel ! thou art elderly and wise, 

And could'st say much ; thou hast dwelt witbin the castle«-< 

How many years i&'t? 
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MAirUEL. 

Ere Count Manfred's birth, 
I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 

HERMAN. 

There be more sons in like predicament* 
But "wherein do they diflfer? 

MAPrUEL. 

I speak not 
Of features or of form, but mind and habits : 
Count Sigismund was proud,— -but gay aud fi'ce,-* 
A warrior and a reveller ; he dwelt not 
With books and solitude, nor made the night 
A gloomy vigil, but a festal time, 
Merrier than day ; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests, like a wolf, nor turn aside 
From men and their delights. 

HERMAN. 

Beshrew the hour, 
But those were jocund times! I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again ; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

MANUEL. 

These walls 
Must change their chieftain first. Oh ! I have seen 
Some strange things in them, Herman. 

B£|MAN. 

Come, be friend 
Relate me some to while away our watch : 
I've heard thee darkly speak of an event 
Which happened hereabouts, by this same tower. 
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MANUEL. 

That was a night indeed; I do remember 

'Twas twilight, as it may be now, and such 

Another evening ; — ^yon red cloud, which rests 

On £igher's pinnacle, so rested then,— 

So like that it might be the same ; the wind 

Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 

Began to glitter with the climbing moon ; 

Count Manfred was, as now, withi.i his tower,-— > 

How occupied, we knew not, but with him 

The sole companion of his wanderings 

And watchings— her, whom of aH earthly things 

That lived, the only thing he seem'd to love, ] 

As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do. 

The lady Astarte, his,— Hush! who comes here? 

( Enter the abbot ov sAUIX KAUBXGB.) 
ABBOT OF SAIVT HAUEIGE. 

Where is your master? 

HERMAir. 

Yonder, in the Umtf* 

ABBOT OF SAINT lIAUaiCB* 

I must speak with- him. 

1KANI7F.L. 

Tis nnpossiUe ; 
He is most private, and must not be thus 
Intruded on. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAVRIGBJ 

Upon myself I take 
The forfeit of my {ault, if fault there 
But I must see Urn. 

¥¥¥¥ 
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tfERMAIf. 

Tbott hast seen him onc^ 
This CTC already. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAimiCB. 

Hetman! I comoyMmd tlijset 
Knock, and apprize the GoudI of my approach. 

HERMAN. 

Wc dare not. 

ABBOT Of SAINT MAURICE. 

Then il seew I must be herald. 
Of my owe purpose. 

MANUEL. 

Reverend father, stop— 
I pray yon, pause. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Why so ? • 

MANUEL. 

But step this way, 
And I will tell you ftirther. 

S6BWE IV. 

{Interior of the Tower,) 

BfANFAE» ahne* 

The stars are fo^th^ the mo.OA above the tops 
Of the soow-shining mountains.— -BeautiftiM 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
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Hath been to me a more famUkr face 
Than that of man ; and in. her stanysfaadie' 
Of dim and solftary loveliness 
I learn'd the language of ano^er TTorld. 
I do remember me, that in my yoatb, 
When I was wandering^—- upon stich a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's wall. 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 
,Morc near from out the Caesar's palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
BQgun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot — where the Caesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst ' 
A grove which springs through levell'd battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 
Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ;— 
But the gladiator's bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection! 
While Caesar's chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.—* 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill'd up, 
As 'twere, anew, the gaps of centuries; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so^ 
And making that which was not, till the place 
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Became religioiii and the heart ran o*er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! — 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigos, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. — 'Twas such a night! 
Tis strange that I recall it at this time; 
Bat I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when Uiey should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 

( Enter Mtf'ABBOT of saiht mauhics.] 
ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

My good LoH! 
I crave a second grace for this approach ; 
But yet let not my humble zeal offend 
By Its abmptoess — all it hath of ill 
Recoils on me; its good in the effect 
May light upon your head — could I say heart — 
Gould I touch ihaty with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wandered. 
But is not yet all lost. 

MANFRED. 

Thou Lnow'st me not; 
My days are numbered, and my deeds recorded : 
Retire, or 'twill be dangerous — Away! 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Thou dost not mean to menace me? 

MANFRED. 

Not I; 

I simply tell thee peril is at hand, 

And would preserve thee. 
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ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

What dost mean? 

MANFRED. 

Look there! 
What dost thoa see ? 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Nothing. 

MANFRED. 

Loobtherei I say, 
And steadfastly; now tell me what thou seest? 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

That which should shake me, — ^bat I fear it not-* 
I see a dosk and awful figure rise 
Like an infernal god from out the earth ; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and bis form 
Robed as with angry clouds; he stands between 
Thyself and me — ^but I do fear him not. 

MANFRED. 

Thou hast no cause— he shall not harm lhee«— but 
His sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 
I say to thee— Retire ! 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

And I reply*^ 
Never — till I have battled with this fiend — 
What doth he here? 

MANFRED. 

Why— ay — what doth he here? 
I did not send for him, — he is unbidden. 
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AJSOT OF BAWT ITAUKlCe. 

Aks! lost mortal! mluii with picsts like these 
Hast thou to do ! I treinble for thy sake ; 
Why doth he gaae on thee, and thou on him? 
Ah ! he unveils his aspect ; on his hrpw 
The thunder-scars are graven ; from his eye 
Glares forth tbe immortality of Hell — 
Avaunt!— »— 

MANFRED. 

Profioimce— what is thy mission ? 

SFIKIT. 

Come! 

ABBOT OF iSAIlIT MAVKICB. 

What art thou, unknown being! answer— $peak ! 
The genius of this mortal. — Come ! 'tis time. 

MANFREB. 

J am prepared for all things, but deny 

The power which siuamoni me* .Who seot thee here? 

SPII^T. 

Thou'It know anon — Come ! come! 

MANFJIED. 

I have commanded 
Things of an essence greater far than thine, 
And striven with thy masters. Get thee hence! 

SPIRIT. 

Moilal! thine hour is come — Away I I say. 
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KANFRED. 

I knew and know my boar is come, but not 
To render up my soul to such as thee : 
Away! rU die as I have lived— alone. 

SPIRIT. 

Then I must summon up my brethren.— ^ise ! 

(Other Spirits rise up,) 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURIOE. 

Avaunt ! ye evil ones !— A vaunt ! I say, — 
Ye have no power where piety hath power. 
And I do charge ye in the name-— 

6F1RIT. 

Oldo^aiil 
We know ourselves, our ntission, and thine order ; 
Waste not thy holy words on idle uses, 
It were in vain ; this man is forfeited. 
Once more I summon him — Away ! away ! 

VANTRCD. 

I do defy ye,— -thongh T ^1 iny soul 

Is ebbing from me, yet ! do- defjr yie ; 

Nor will I hence, while I hirve earfhljr ^ii'ealli 

To breathe my scorn upon ye-^ear(h1y itVength 

To wrestle, thongb with spirits; what y% «Ae 

Shall be ta'eii Kmb by limb. 

SPIRIT. 

Relubfant mortal ^^ 
Is this the Magian who -Would so pervade 
The world invisible^ and mi^ himseif , 
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Almost oar equal?— -Gao it be that thoa 
Art thus in love with life 7 the yery Kfe 
Which made thee wretched! 

MANFREIK 

Thou false fiendy thou liest! 
My life is in its last hour, — that T know, 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hour ; 
I do not combat against Death, but thee 
And thy surrounding angels; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 
But by superior science— penance— daring— - 
And length of watching — strength of mind— and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers — when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side, 
And gave ye no supremacy ; I stand 
Upon my strengdi — ^I do defy— deny— - 
^pum back) and scorn ye! — 

SPIRIT. 

But thy many crimes 
Haye made thee— 

MANFRED. 

What are they to such as itiee? 
Must crimes be ptinish'd but by other crimes. 
And greater criminais?— Back to thy Hell ! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel ; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know : 
What I have done is done ; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine : 
'the mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts- 
Is its own origin of ill and end— 
And its own place and time-r-its innate aense^ .. 
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When stripped of this mortality, derives 

Vo colour from the fieetiog things withoat; 

But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 

'Fhou didst not tempt me, and thou could'st not tempt me; 

I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey-— 

But was my own destroyer, and yr^ be 

My own hereafter. — Back, ye baffled fiends! 

The hand of Death is on me— but not yours ! 

(The demons dUappear.) 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Alas ! how pale thou art — thy lips are white—* 
And thy breast heaves— and in tby gasping throat 
The accents rattle — Give thy prayers to heaven- 
Pray — albeit but in thought, — but die not thus. 

MANFRED. 

'Tis over— my dull eyes can fix thee not ; 
But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well— 
ivive me thy hand. 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

Cold— <:o1d — even to tie heart — 
But yet one prayer— alas! how fares it with thee?— 

MANFRED. 

Old man ! 'tis not so difficult to die. 

(MAiTFass expires^ 

ABBOT OF SAINT MAURICE. 

He's gone-^his soul hath ta'en its earthless flight- 
Whither ? I dread to think — but he is gone. 
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Note I, page 66, line 4- 
'f&e sumbov^s rajs still arch 



The torreat t^ith the manj hues of heavem. 

This iris is formed by the rays of the sno over the lower 
part of the Alpine torrents : it is exactly like a rainbow, come 
down to pay a viMt, and so close that yon may walk into 
it :-^this effect Wts till noon. 

Note 3, page 69, line i5. 

Me who from out their fountain 49^elliugs raised 
Eros and Anteros^ at Gadara. 

The philosopher lamblicos. The story of the raising of 
Eros and Anteros may be found in his life, by Eunapios. 
It is well told. 

?9ote 3, page 78, line t^ 

she replied 

Itt 0ords ofdtiiious import f but fulfiltd. 

The story of Pausanias, king of Sparta, ( who commanded 
the Greeks at the battle of Platea, and afterwards perished 
for an attempt to betray the LacederaoBiass ) and Cleonice, * 
is told in Plutarch's life of Cimon ; and in the Laconics of 
Paosanias the Sophist, in his description of Greece. 

Note 4) p3gc94> li°€ >^* 

the grunt sons 

Of the embrace of angels. 

fc That tb« Sous of God saw the danghters of men, that 
ihey were fair, » etc. 

« There were giants in the earth in those days ; and also 
after that, when the Sons of God came in auto the daii^hters 
of men, and they bare children to them, the same becave 
mighty men >vhich were of old, men of renown. » 

Genesis f ch. vj. verses a and 4* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



<c Gelhi qui remplissait alors cette place ^tait 

m un gentilhomme polonais nomm^ Mazeppa , 

a n6 dans le palatinat de Podolie , il avail, ^t^ 

« ^lev^ page de Jean Casimir, et avail pris a sa 

« cour quelque leinlure des belles-leiires. Une 

<c inlrigue qu^il eut dans sa jeunesse avec la 

« femme d*un genlilhomme polonais ayant ^l^ 

« d^couverle , le mari le fil lier lout nu sur un 

« cheval farouche , ei lelaissa aller en eel etat. 

« Le cheval , qui ^lail du pays de FUkraine , 

« y retouma , el y porta Mazeppa demi-morl 

a de fatigue el de faim. Quelques paysans le 

(c secoururenl. II resia long-temps parmi eux , 

« et se signala dans plusieurs courses contre les 

« Tartares. La sup^riorile de ses lumi^res lui 

« donna une grande consideration parmi les 

« Cosaques. Sa reputation s^augmentant de jour 

4i en jour obligea le Czar k le faire prince de 

« rUkraine. y> YoLTAiRBy Hist, de Charles XII j 
p. 273 9 torn. 5 y edit, de Desoer. 

(( Le roi fuyant el poursuivi , eut son cheval 
a lue sous lui \ le colonel Gieta , blesse et per- 
« dant tout son sang , lui donna le sien. Ainsi^ 
« on remit deux fois h cheval , dans sa fuite, ce 
a conqu^rant qui n^avait pu y monter pendant 
« la bataille* » Idem. p. 283. 
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« Lc roi alia par un autre cheinin avec quel- 
« ques cavaliers. Le carrossc ou il ^tait rompit 
K dans la Biarcke ; on le remit a cheral. Pour 
a comble de disgrace , il s^egara pendant la 
« nuit dans un bois ; la , son courage ne pou- 
« vaut plus supplecr a sos forces ^puiseesyles 
a douleurs de sa blessurc devenues plus insup- 
<i portables par la fatigue , ton cheval etant 
c( tombe de lassitude, il se coucba quelques 
« beures au pied d^un arbre , en danger d'etre 
a surpris a tout moment par les vainqueurs , 
<( qui le chercbaient de tons cdtes. » Idem. 
p. ^S4' 
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MAZEPPA. 



I. 

1 WAS after dread PuUowa's day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughtered army Uy, 
1^0 more to combat and to bJ^cd. 
The power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had pass'd to the triumphant Czar, v 
And Moscow's walls were safe again. 
Until a day more dark and drenr, 
And a more memorable year, 
Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name ; 
A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 
A shock to one-— a thunderbolt to all. 

Such was the hazard of the die ; 

The wounded Charles was taught to fly 

By day and night through field and flood, 

Stain'd with his own and subjects' blood j 

For thousands fell that flight to aid ; 

And not a voice was heard t'upbraid 

Ambition in his humbled hour. 

When truth had nought to dread from power. 
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His horse was slain, and Gieta gave 

Bis own— and died the Russian's slave* 

This too sinks after many a league 

Of well sustain'd hut yain fotigne ; 

And in the depth of forests, darkling 

The watch-fires in the distance sparkling — 

The beacons of surrounding foes — 

A king must lay his limbs at length. 

Are these the laurels and repose 

For which the nations strain their strength? 

They laid him by a savage tree, 

In out-worn nature's agony ; 

His wounds were stiff — ^hts limbs were stark- 

The heavy hour was chill and dark : 

The fever in his blood forbade 

A transient slumber's fitful aid : 

And thus it was ; but yet through all, 

Ringlike the monarch bore his fall. 

And made, in this extreme of ill. 

His pangs the vassals of his will ; 

AH silent and subdued were they, 

As once the nations round him lay. 

m. 

A band of chiefs !— alas ! how few, 

Since but the fleeting of a day 

Had thinn'd it ; but this wreck was true 

And chivalrous : upon the clay 

Each sate him down, all sad and mute. 

Beside his monarch and his steed ; 

For danger levels man and brute. 

And all are fellows in their^need. 

Among the rest, Mazeppa made 

His pillow in an old oak's shade-— 
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Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine's hetman, calm and bold ; 

But first, ontspebt with this long course, 

The Cossack prince mbb'd doi/vn his horse, 

And made for him a leafy bed, 

And smooth'd his fetlocks and his mane, 

And slack'd his girth, and stripped his rein, 

And joy'd to see how well he fed ; 

For until now he had the dread 

His wearied courser might refuse 

To browze beneath the midnight dews: 

But he was hardy as his lord. 

And little cared for bed and board ; 

But spirited and docile too ; 

Whatever was to be done, would do. 

Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb, 

All Tartar-like he carried him ; 

Obey'd bis voice, and came at call, 

And knew him in the midst of all : 

Though thousands were aroiind,*-and Night, 

Without a star, pursued her flight,-T 

That steed from sunset until dawn 

His chief would follow like a fawn. 

IV. 

• 

This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak. 

And laid his lance beneath his oak, 

Felt if his arms in order good 

The long day's march had well witUltoo^— 

If still the powder fill'd the pan, 

And flints unloosened kept their lock— 

His sabre's hilt and scabbard felt, 

And whether they had chafed hit belf— 
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And next the venerable man. 

From out his bavenack aod can, 

Prepared and spread his slender vuxk ; 

And to the monarch and his men 

The whole or portion offer'd then 

With far less of inqaietude 

Than courtiers at a haacfuet would. 

And Charles of this his slender share 

With smiles partook a moment there. 

To force of cheer a greater show, 

And seem above both wounds and woe ;«— 

And then he said — « Of all our band, 

t( Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 

« In skirmish, march, or forage, none 

« Can less have said or more have done 

M Than thee, Mazeppa ! On the earth 

« So fit a pair had never birth, 

« Since Alexander's days till now, 

N As thy Bucephalus and thou : 

« AH Scjithia's fame to thine should yield 

« For pricking on o^er flood and field. » 

Mazeppa answer^ — « III betide 

M The school wherein I leamM to ride ! • 

Quoth Charles — « Old hetman, wherefore so, 

« Since thou hast l^arn'd the art so well ? » 

Mazeppa said — u'Twere long to tell ; 

M And we have many a leagoe to go 

« With every now and then ablow^ 

« And ten to oiA at Jeast the foe, 

u Before our steeds may graze at eaae 

M Beyoud the swift Borystfaenes : 

N And, Sire, your limbs have need of veik, 

M And I will be the sentinel 
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« Of this your troop. » — »< But I request, » 
Said Sweden's monarcli> m thou wih tell 
u This tale of. thine, and I may reap, 
X Perchance, from this the boon of sleep, 
u For at this moment from my eyes 
«« The hope of present slumber flies. » 

V. 

* 

« Well, Sire, with such a hope, ITI track 

«< My seventy years of memory back : 

M I think 'twas in my twentieth spring,— 

« Ay, 'twas, — when Gasimir was king— 

tt John Gasimir, — I was his page 

u Six summers in my earlier age; 

«i A learned monarch, faith! was he, 

« And most unlike your majesty : 

•< He made no wars, and did not gain 

«« New realms to lose them back again ; 

M And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 

H He reign'd in most unseemly quiet; 

« Not that he had no cares to vexy 

« He loved the Muses and the sex ; 

n And sometimes these so froward are, 

M They made him wisli himself at war; 

«c But soon his vvrath being o*er, he took 

u Another mistress, or new book : 

<c And then he gave prodigious fetes— « 

« All Warsaw gathered round his gat^s 

« To gaze upon his splendid court, 

« And dames, and chiefs of princely port : 

M He was the Polish Solomon, 

« So sung his poets, all but one, 

«c Who, being unpensionM» made a satire, 

M And boasted that be could not flatter. 
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« It was a court of jousts and mimes, 
« Where every courtier tried at rh}mies ; 
« Even I for once produced some verses, 
« And sign'd my odes, Despairing Thirsis. 

VI. 

« There was a certajn Palatine, 

« A count of far and high descent, 

« Rich as a salt or silver mine (i) ; 

« And he was proud, ye may divine, 

« As if from heaven he had been sent : 

« He bad such wealth in blood and ore 

« As few could match beneath the throne; 

« And he would gaze upon his store, 

« And o'er his pedigree would pore, 

« Until by some confusion led, 

m Which almost lookM like want of head, 

« He thought their merits were his own. 

« His vnfe was not of bis opinion— 

« His junior she by thirty years^- 

« Grew daily tired of his dominion; 

« And , after wishes, hopes, and fears, 

« To virtue a few farewell tears, 

« A restless dream or two, some glances 

« At Warsaw's youth, some songs, and dances, 

<• Awaited but the usual chances, 

« Those happy accidents which render 

M The coldest dames so very tender, 

« To deck her Count with titles gives, 

« 'Tis said, as passports into heaven ; 

«» But, strange to say, they rarely boast 

« Of these who have desetTcd them most. 

(i) This comparison of a « sait mine » may perhaps 
nitted to a Pole, as the wealth of the country consists 
in the salt mioes. 
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VII. 

« I was a goodly stripling then ; 

« At seventy years I so may say, 

« That there were few, or boys or mea, 

« Who, in my dawning time of day, 

« Of vassal or of knight's degree, 

« Could vie in vanities with me ; 

« For I had strength, youth, gaiety, 

M A port, not Hke to this ye see, 

«c But smooth , as all is rugged new ; 

M For time, and care, and war, have p1ough*d 

tt My very soul from out my brow ; 

«c And thus I should be disavow'd 

u By all my kind and kin, could they 

« Compare my day and yesterday ; 

u This change was v^rrought, too, long ere age 

(c Had ta'en my features for his page : 

a With years, ye know, have not declined 

u My strength, my courage, or my mind, 

« Or at this hour I should not be 

a Telling old tales beneath a tree, 

(( With, starless skies my canopy. 

« But let me on : Theresa's form—* 

M Methinks it glides before me now, 

M Between me and yon chestnut's bongh, 

« The memory is so quick and warm; 

« And yet I find no words to tell 

M The shape of her I loved so well : 

« She had the Asiatic eye, 

« Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 

M Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 

« Dark as above us is the sky ; 
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m Bat through it stole a tender light, 

« Like the first moonrise at midnight; 

« Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 

« Which seem'd to melt to its own beam ; 

« All love, half languor , and half fire, 

« Like saints that at the stake expire, 

«( And lift their raptured looks on high, 

« As though it were a joy to die. 

• A brow hke a midsummer lake, 

« Transparent with the sun therein, 

M When waves no murmur dare to make, 

n And heaven beholds her face withia. 

« A cheek and lip — but why proceed ? 

« I loved her then — I love her still; 

« And such as I am, love indeed' 

« In fierce extremes — in good and ilF. 

« But still we love even in our rage, 

n And haunted to ohr very age 

c( With the vain shadow of the past, 

«c As is Mazeppa to the last. 

VIII. 

« We met— we gazed— I saw, and sigh'd, 

« She did not speak, aid yet replied : 

« There arc ten thousand tones and signs 

« We hear and see, but none defines — 

« Involuntary sparks of thought, 

•c Which strike from out the heart o'erwrought, 

« And form a strange intelligence, 

« Alike* mysterious and intense, ^^ 

« Which link the burning chain that binds, 

« Without their will, young hearts and minds; 

« Conveying, as the electric wife, 

« We know not how, the absorbing fire.— 
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ct I saW) and sigVd — ia silence wept, 

« And still reluctant distance kept, 

« Until I was made known to her, 

« And we might then and there confer 

a Without suspicion — then, even then, 

« I long'd, and was resolved to speak; 

« But on my lips they died again, 

tt The accents tremulous and weak, 

« Until one hour.'-^There is a game, 

« A frivolous and foolish play, 

« Wherewith we while away the day; 

« It is — I have forgot the name — 

(c And we to this, it seems, were set, 

« By some strange chance, which I forget : 

« I reck'd not if I won or lost, 

cc It was enough for me to be 

tt So near to hear, and oh ! to see 

tt The being whom 1 loved the most.— - 

tt I watchM her as a sentinel, 

tt (May ours this dark liight watch as well ! ) 

tt Until I saw, and thus it was, 

tt That she was pensive, nor perceived 

tt Her occupation, nor was grieved 

« Nor glad to lose or gain; but still 

tt Play'd on for hours, as if her will 

tt Yet bound her to the place, though not 

tt That hers might be the winning Jot. 

tt Then through my brain the thought did pass 

« Even as a flash of lightning there, 

tt That there was something in her air 

tt Which would not doom me to despair ; 

« And on the thought my words broke fovtli, 

« All incoherent as they were— 

tf Their eloquence wa» little vrorth^ 
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« But yet she listea'd— *tis enough— 

M Who listens once will listen twice ; 

« Her heart, be sure, is not of icoi 

« And one refusal no rebuff. 

IX. 

« 1 loved, and was beloved again — 

« They tell me, Sire, you never knew 

« Those gentle frailties ; if 'tis true, 

« I shorten all my joy or pain, 

« To you 'twould seem absurd as yain ; 

« But all men are not bom to reign, 

« Or o'er their passions, or, as you, 

« Thus o'er themselves and nations too. 

« I am-~or rather tvof-^a prince, 

« A chief of thousands, and could lead 

« Them on where each would foremost bleed ; 

<c But could not o'er myself evince 

<c The like control — But to resume : 

« I loved, and was beloved again ; 

w In sooth, it is a happy doom, 

«c But yet where happiest ends in pain. •— 

« We met in secret, and the hour 

N Which led me to that lady's bower 

>i Was fiery expectation's dower. 

« My days and nights were Dothing-^^all 

« Except that hour, which doth recall 

« In the long lapse from youth to age 

« No other like itself — ^I'd give 

« The Ukraine back again to live 

M It o'er once more-— and be a page, 

<« The happy page, who was the lord 

« Of one soft heart, and his 9wa sword. 
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«< And had no other gem nor wealt'i 

Save nature's gift of youth and health.*— 

We met in secret— doubly sweet. 

Some say, they find it so to meet; 
« I know not that— 1 would have giv^n 

My life but to haye call'd her mine 
<i In the full view of earth and heaven ; 
« For I did oft and long repine 
i< That we could only meet by stealth. 

X. 

« For lovers there are many eyes, 

« And such there were on us; — the devil 

c( On such occasions should be civil — 

« The devil! — I'm loth to do him wrong, 

M It might be some untoward saint, 

u Who would not be at rest too long, 

<( But to his pious bile gave vent— 

« But one fair night, some lurking spies 

M Surprised and seized us both. 

« The Count was something more than vvroth^— 

a I vvas unarm'd ; but if in steel f 

n All cap-a-pie from head to heel, 

« What 'gainst their numbers could I do ?^-^ 

H *Twas near his castle, far away 

u From city or from succour near, 

« And almost on the break of day ; 

M I did not think to see another, 

«( My moments seem'd reduced to few; 

<( And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 

i( And, it may be, a saint or two, 

« As I resign'd me to my fate, 

<« They led me to the castle gate : 

n Theresa's doom 1 never knew, 

*¥¥¥ Q 



« Our lot was henceferth separate. — 

II An angry man, ye may opine, 

« Was he, the proud Count Palatine; 

« And he had reason good to be, 

M But he was most enraged lest SQch 

N An accident should chance to touch 

«f Upon his future pedigree; 

« Nor less amazed, that such a bldt 

« His noble 'scutcheon should have got, 

« While he was highest of his line ; 

« Because unto himself he seem*d 

« The first of men, nor less he deem'd 

« In others' eyes, and most in mine. 

« 'Sdeath! with a ^^r^e— perchance a Ling 

« Had reconciled him to the thing ; 

« But with a stripling of a page«— 

tt I felt — ^but cannot paint Us r^e. 

XI. 

M ^Bring forth the horse I^i^f he horse was brouglkt; 

u In truth, he was a noble Steed, 

« A Tartar of the Ukraine bteed, 

ff Who lobVd as ^Oogh the speed of thought 

« Were in his limbs'; biit he Was wild, 

« Wild as the wild^eer, and untaiight, 

u With spur and bfiAie Oudefiled — 

tt 'Twas but a day be had be<in caught ; 

« And snorting, with erected mane, 

tt And strugglirjg fiercely, but in vain, 

« In the full foam df Hicrath and dread 

« To me the desait-born Was led : 

M They bound me on; that 'tucfniat fhrodg, 

u Upon his back with many a dtoog ; 



« Then loosed im rntk a l!u4d#a Utk^^ 

« Away !<^-^]i¥4y I-^-tand on we 4tdil«— 

fc Torrents I^ r«(idMd (ill FMk. 

« Away ! — away Ir^Af y br^alli mf^ gfiie-^ 

« I saw not where be huri^€|d^ ; 

«c 'Twas scarcely •yet the (u'o^ p{ day, 

« And on he fpam'dr-r^way !r<«^w4y.!^r« 

« The last of hpinan so^o4< whi^h l^^s^t 

« As I was darted fr^p ^yrlp^f , 

« Was the wild shout pf ^yagf l^ugh^^ , 

« Which on the nvyid caiae ro^pawg ^f|^r 

« A moment irom i}iat .r^}J>le rofit : 

« With sudden wrath I wreiich'4 my I^ad, 

« And snapped the cord, lyi^ch to 4he mane 

«c Had bound my neck in U^eii o^^eii^ 

« And writhing half my forfa flbfi^tj 

« HowFd back my cur^e ; )m^ vpiist the tread, 

« The thunder of my courser's speed, 

« Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 

« It vexes me — for I :WOttld fain 

<* Have paid their iuivlt back again. 

« I paid it well in after days : 

« There is not of that oMlU g»le, 

« Its drawbridge and portcpUis' wei|^, 

« Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or banrier left^ 

« Nor of its fields a blade of gnm, 

K Saye what grows on a xtdgeof wall, 

« Where stood the;beacth»stone of\the hail ; 

a And maay a time yto there might pass, 

u Nor dream that e'er that fortress was : 

•« I saw its turrets in a Uaze, 

H Their crackling batdem^ots all ciift, 
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« And the hot lead pour down like rain 

« From off the scorch'd and blackening roof^ 

« Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof. 

« They little thought that day of pain, 

« When lanch'd, as on the lightninjg's flash, 

« They bade me to destruction dash, 

« That one day I should come again, 

« With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

n The Count for his uncourteous ride. 

« They play'd me then a bitter prank, 

« When, ynth the wild horse for my guide, 

M They bound me to his foaming flank : 

« At length I play'd them one as frank—- 

« For time at last sets all things even — 

«i And if we do but watch the hour, 

a There never yet was human power ' 

c< Which could «vade, if unforgiven, - 

<c The patient search and vigil' long 

« Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

XIII. 

N Away, away, my steed and I, 

« Upon the pinions of the wind, 

tt All human dwellings left behind; 

<c We sped like meteors through the sky, 

tt When with its crackling sound the night 

« Is chequer'd with the northern light : 

« Town — village— none were on our track, 

« But a wild plain of far extent, 

a And bounded by a forest black; 

<( And, save the scarce seen battlement 

tt On distant heights of some strong hold, 

« Against the Tartars built of old, 

<c No trace of man. The year before 
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<i A Turkish army had march'd qlM jj 

a And where the Spahi's hoof h^PP'Od, 

«f The verdure flies the bloody sod : — 

« The sky was dull, aod dim, and gray, 

« And a low breeze crept moaning by— 

u I could have answer'd with a sigh— 

a But fast we fled, away, away— 

« And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

« And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 

« Upon the courser's bristling mane ; 

«i But, snorting still with rage and fear, 

« He flew upon his far career : 

M At times I almost thought, indeed, 

M He must have slackened in his speed; 

« But no — ^my bound and slender frame 

« Was nothing to his angry might, 

« And merely like a spur became.: 

« Each motion which I made to free 

« My swoln limbs from their agony, 

« Increased his fury and affiright : 

« I tried my voice,— -'twas faint and low, 

« But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 

«c And, starting to each accent, sprang 

« As from a sudden trumpet's dang : 

M Meantime my cords were wet with gore^ 

N Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er ; 

« And in my tongue the thirst became 

u A something firier Csur than flame. 



XIV. 

« We near'd the wild wood— 'twas so wide, , 

u I saw no bounds on either side; 
u 'Twas studded with old sturdy trees, 
M That bent not to the roughest breeze 

I 
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« Which howls tem from 

M And strips the^Vmt in its faastt,^-* 

« But these were feV^^ Mid far between 

• Set thick with shSfubs'iAcrre yoiiag and greeny 

t< Laxuriant with their aDDoal'IeaVes, 

M Ere strown hj those aotumhar eves 

« That nip the forest's foliaig;^ 49ad| 

« Discolour'd with a lifeless red, 

M Which stands thereon like stifien'd gore 

•« Upon the slain ^ken l>at|Ie*ft o'er^ 

« And some long winter's ni^t hath slitd 

«« Its frost o'er every tomU^ss k^ad^ 

« So cold and stark, thtf rawti's be dk 

n May peck wipiereed each frozen chedkt 

« Twas a wild wa^ of ondtrwood; 

» And here and there a chestnut stood. 

The strong oak, and die bai^ fb» ;' • 

Bnt far apart— ^nd weH k W«ril, 
« Or else a differenriM weft% nane^-^ 
u The boughs gaVe wby, and did not tear 
K My limbs; and I ftwid st>ength to bear 
« My wounds, idready scarred witb l:old^ 
H My bonds foibdk to 16b6o my hM, 
u We rustled thnitigh the ieaftf like wind^ 
u Left afanbs, and fre^,' and wvlvtebtbkid; 
« By night 1 heard them oil th<i track, 
M Their troop came htM Bp5n bar b^ckv 
« With their long gallop, which can tire 
« The hound's deep hate, and hunter's fire : 
m Where'er wt! fi^V^ th^f follbWVI ofc, 
«< Nor left us with the nidhifVkg son ; 
tt Behind I saw them scarce a rood, 
« At day-break Wibding thrttogif iKrilMd, 
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H And through tike night had hear4 tbfir Uf/k 
M Their stealing, rustling step repeat; 
M Oh ! how I wish'd.for spear or swordt 
« At least to die amidst the. hc^dPt. 
<« And perish — if it mu&tbe so-*** 
M At bay, destroying many a fioe. 
N When first my cour«er!s race hegun> 
«« I wish'd the goal already won ». 
But now I doubted strength and spe^d*. 
Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him hke the mountaid^roe ; 
H Nor faster falls the blinding anow 
M Which whelms the peasant near the door 
tt Whose threshold he shall cross no mor«» 
« Bewilder'd with the dazzling blast,. 
Than through the forest-paths he past*^ 
Untired, untamed, and worse thaa wild> 
<i All furious as a Cavour'd child 
«c Balk'd of its wiaii ; or, fiercer 9til]r-*-* 
(1 A woman piqued«-who haa her triO'. 

XV. 

M The wood was past ; 'twas more than, noon^ 
M But chill the air although in Jui^e; 
u Or it might be my veins ran cold^ 
«< Prolong'd endurance tames the bold; 
«c And I was then not what I seem^ 
M But headlong as a -^intry slreaio, 
M And wore my feelings out before 
« I well could count their causes o'er : 
w And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 
■M The tortures which beset my path, 
•c Cold, hunger, sorrpw, shame, distress,, 
A Thus bound in nature's nakedness ; 
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« Sprang from a race wbose rising blood 

n 'When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood, 

u And trodden hard upon, is like 

« The rattle-snake's, in act to strike, 

H What marvel if thb worn-out trunk 

« Beneath its woes a moment sunk? 

u The earth gave way, the skies roU'd round , 

u I scem'd to sink upon the ground ; 

t< But err'd, for 1 was fastly bound. 

u My heart UurnM siik, my brain grew sore, 

« And throbb'd awhile, then beat no more : 

tt The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

u I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 

«< And a slight flash sprang o'er my eyes, 

«t Which saw no farther : he who dies* 

«< Can die no more than then I died. 

u O'ertorturcd'by that ghastly ride, 

« I felt the blackness come and go, 

u And strove to wake; but could not make 

«( My senses climb up from below : 

u I fe!t as on a plank at seaij 

u When all the waves that dash o'er thee, 

u At the same time upheave and whelm, 

« And hurl thee towards a desart realm. 

u My undulating life was as 

u The fancied lights that flitting pass 

M Oiir shut eyes in deep midnight, when 

«i Fever begins upon the brain ; 

M But soon it pass'd with little pain, 

«i But a confusion worse than such : 

« I own that I should deem it much, 

u Dying, to feel the same again ; 

«* And yet I do suppose we must 

« Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 
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« No matter ; I have bared my brow 

u Full in Death's face — before — ai|d now. 

XVI. 

« My thoughts came back ; where was I ? Cold, 

M And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 

(( Life reassumed its lingering hold, 

<c And throb by throb ; till grown a pang 

M Which for a moment would convulse, 

« My blood reflow'd though thick and chiU ; 

H My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

M My heart began once more to thrill ; 

M My sight return'd, though dim, alas ! 

M And thicken'd, as it were, with glass. 

M Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 

«( There was a gleam too of the sky, 

« Studded with stars ;•= — it is no dream ; 

« The wild horse swims the wilder stream I 

M The bright broad river's gushing tide 

M Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide, 

H And we are half-way, straggling o'er 

« To yon unknown and silent shore. 

« The waters broke my hollow trance, 

H And wilh a temporary strength 

tc My sliffen'd limbs were rebaptized. 

n My courser's broad breast proudly braves, 

« And dashes off the ascending waves, 

M And onward we advance! 

M We reach the slippery shore at length, 

M A haven I but little prized, 

« For all behind was dark and drear, 

tt And all before was night and fear. 

« How many hours of night or day 

« In those suspended pangs I lay, * 



« I codU not telt ; I scwodj knew 
« If tint wort luMun bfeadi I dmr. 
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« With glofsy fUn, Odd dri|^bg mane,* 

« And reeling Knibe, and reeldng lleak, 

n The wild steed's ainewy nenres ttiO ftnin 

M Up the refeUiog JmuJu 

M We gain the top s a faoondless plain 

a Spreads thlx>ogh Ae ahidow of the aiglUr 

u And CD ward, onwaid, onward, aeemli 

« Like precipiees in oar dreams, 

« To stretch heyond the iight; 

« And here and there a spedk of whift, 

tt Or scattered spot of dusky green, 

« In masses broke into the light, 

« As rose the moon upon miy right, 

« But nought dislinctly «eeli 

« In the dim waste, wonld indicate 

« The omen of a cottage gate ; 

« No twinkliog taper from afisir 

it Stood like ao hospitable star; 

u Not even an ignis->fatuus rose 

« To make him merry with my woes : 

« That very cheat had cheerM me then ! 

« Although detected, welcome stiil, 

«< Reminding me, through every ill, 

<( Of the abodes of men. 

XVIIf, 

« Onward we went — but slack and slow ; 

tt His savage force at length o'crspent, 

« The drooping courser, faint and low, 

« All feebly foaming went. 



« A sickly infant bad kad power 

•< To guide him forward in that homt 

« But useless all to me. 

« His new-born tameness noogbt avaird f - 

« My limits were boued ; my force bad bH^i^ 

u Percbance, bad tbey been free. 

«t Witb feeble effort still I tried 

« To rend the bonds so stark^ 'bedf-^ 

« But still it was in vain ; 

« My limbs were only wrung the more, 

« And soon the idle strife gave o*er, 

K Wbicb but prolong'd tbeir paia e 

M The dizzy race seemed almost doney 

« Although no goal was nearly won : 

« Some streaks announced the coming sun-** 

« How slow, alas! he came ! 

u Methought that mist of dawuing ^ray 

« Would never dapple into day; ( . 

« How heavily it roll'd away— 

« Before the eastern flame 

« Rose crimson, and deposed theistars, 

M And calL'd the radiance from their cnrs, 

« And fiird the earth, from bis deep thr^tte, 

« With lonely lustre, all his own. 

XIX. ''•*■■ 

« up rose the sun ; the j^iifts were eurl'd 

<i Back from the solit^ry world 

« Which lay arpund — behind — ^before : . y 

n What booted.it to traverse o'er 

M Plain, forest, river? Man nor brHte, 

m Nor dint of hoof, nqr print of fo9t, 
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« Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 
u No sign of travel — none of toil ; 
tt The very air was mute ; 
a And not an insect's shrill small horn, 
Vi Nor matin bird's new voice was borne 
a From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
CI Panting as if his heart would burst, 
« The weary brute still stagger'd on; - "• ' 
it And still we were— or seem'd — alone t 
« At length, while reeling on our way^ 
« Methought 1 beard a courser neigh, 
• From out yon tuft of blackeniog firs. 
M Is it the wind those branches stirs? 
« No, no ! from out the forest prance 
« A trampling troop ; I see them come I 
M In one vast squadron they advance! 
« I strove to cry — my lips were duml^. 
« The steeds rush on in plunging pride; 
M But where are they the reins to guide ? 
u A thousand horse — and none to ride! 
M With flowing tail and flying mane, 
■M Wide nostrils— never stretch'd by pain, 
«( Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
« And feet that iron never shod, 
M And flanks unscarr'd by spur or rod* 
« A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
•« Like waves that follow o'er the sea^ 
M Game thickly thundering on, 
« As if our faint approach to meet; 
u The sight re-nerved ray courser's feet, 
« A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
« A moment, with a faint low neigh, 
« He answer'd, and then fell *, 
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m With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

M And reeking limbs immoveable, 

a His first and last career is done ! 

n On came the troop — they saw him stoop, 

u They saw me strangely bound along 

u His back with many a bloody thong : 

« They stop — they start — they snuflf the air, 

« Gallop a moment here and there, 

u Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 

« Then plunging back with sudden bound, 

<• Headed by one black mighty steed, 

<( Who seem'd the patriarch of his breed, 

« Without a single speck or hair 

M Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

«* They snort — they foam — neigh — swerve aside, 

M And backward to the forest fly, 

«« By instinct, from a human eye.— 

u They left me there, to my despair, 

u Link'd to the dead and stiffening wretch, 

tt Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 

H Relieved from that unwonted weight, 

M From whence I could not extricate 

M Nor him nor me — and there we lay, 

M The dying on the dead I 

« I little deem'd another day 

M Would see my houseless, helpless head. 

It And there from morn till twilight bound, 

<t I felt the heavy hours toil round, 

M With just enough of life to see 

ft My last of suns go down on me, 

« In hopeless certainty of mind, 

« That makes us feel at length resign'd 

u To that which our foreboding years 

« Presents the worst and last of fears 
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« Inevitable— even a booo, 

« Nor more ankiDd for coBiiof soumi ; 

« Yet sbunn'd and dreaded with audi carci 

« As if it enlj were a aoart 

« Tbat prudence might escape t 

« At times Ladi wish'd for and ionpldfad, 

« At tim^s soughl with self«*pointed'8wordl> 

« Yet still a dark and Udeoua close 

tc To evjen intoterable woeki 

« And welcome in no sha^, 

M And, strange to aay^ the aoils itf pkaswtei 

<t They who haVe refelFd beyond iaciaaiivt 

M In beauty, wassail, 'vrine, and tr^awre^ 

« Die calm, or calmer oft than he 

« Whose heritage was misery : 

M For he who hath in turn rtm throagfa 

« All that was beautiful and new, 

« Hath nought to hope, and iiotighf to le^Hre ; 

« And, save the future, ( which is riew'd 

« Not quite as men are base or good, 

N But as their nerves m^y be endued }, 

M With nought perhaps to grieve :•— 

« Ihe wretch still hopes bis woes mast end, 

« And Death, whom he should deem his firiend, 

« Appears, to bis disteroper'd eyes, 

«< Arrived to rob him of his prize, 

« The tree of bis new Paradise. 

»« To-morrow would have given him all, 

« Repaid his pangs, repaired his fall ; 

« To-morrow would have been the first 

H Of days no more deplored or cu^st^ 

« But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 

« Seen dazzling through the mist of tean. 
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<« Guerdon of mauy a painful bofir ; 

« To-morrow would haVe given him jpower 

(c To rule, to sldbey to sniitei to save— 

u And must it dawn upon his .grave? 

XX. 

M The sun was sinking«^stiU I lay 

« Cbain'd to the chiil and stiffening steed, 

(« I thought to mingle there our day ; 

u And my dim eyes of death had jieed, 

« No hope arose of being freed : 

M I cast my last looi^s up the sky, 

« And there between me and the sun 

« I saw the expecting raven fly, 

« Who scarce would wait till both should die ■ 

« Ere his repast begun ^ 

«« He flew, and perch*d, then flew once more, 

« And each time nearer than before ; 

(« I saw his wing through twilight flit, 

M And once so near me he alit 

N I could have smote, but lackM tlie strength ; 

H But the slight motion of my band^ 

<i And feeble scratching of the sand, 

cc The exerted throat^s faint struggling ooise, 

«f Which scarcely could be callM a voice, 

n Together scared him off* at length.-— 

M I know no more — my latest dream 

u Is something of a lovely star 

a Which fix'd Boy dull eyes from afar, 

« And went and came with wandering beam, 

H And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 

u Sensation of recurring sense, 

« And then subsiding hack to death, 

u And then again a littk bre,ath| 
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« A little tbril), a short suspense, 

« An icy sickness curclling o'er 

u My hearty and sparks that cross'd my bra 

u A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

« A sigh| and nothing more. 

XXL 



I woke — ^Where was T ? — Do I see 

A human face look down on me ? 

A ad doth a roof above me close ? 

Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 

Is this a chamber where I lie? 

And is it mortal yon bright eye, 

That watches me with gentle glance ? 

I closed my own again once more, 

As doubtfid that the former trance 

Gould not as yet be o'er. 

A slender girl, long-hair'd, and talJ, 

Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 

The sparkle of her eye I caught, 

Even with my first return of thought ; 

For ever and aoon she threw 

A prying, pitying glance on me 

With her black eye so wild and free : 

I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 

No vision it could be, — 

But that I lived, and was released 

From adding to the vulture's feast : 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 

My heavy eyes at length unseal'd, 

She smiled — and I essay 'd to speak, 

But fail'd — and she approach'd, and made 

With lip and finger signs that said, 

I must not suWe as yet to break 



I 
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<( The silence, till my strength should be 

« Enough to leave my accents free ; 

n And then her hand on mine she laid, 

n And smooth'd the pillow, for my head, 

« And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

«< And gently oped the door, and spake 

« In whispers — ne'er was voice so sweet ! 

« Even music follow'd her light feet ; — 
But those she calPd were not awake, 
And she went forth ; but, (re she pass'd, 
Another look on me 5he cast, 

« Another sign she made, to say 

« That I had nought to fear, that all 

« Were near, at my command or call, 

« And she would not delay 

« Her due return : — while she was gone, 

u Methought I felt too much alone. 

XXII. 

u She came with mother and with sire— 

« What need of more ? — I will not tire 

tt With long recital of the rest, 

« Since I became the Cossacks' guest : 

u They found me senseless on the plain-— 

u They bore me to the nearest hut — 

tt They brought me into life again— 

M Me — one day o'er their realm to reign ! 

«< Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 

« His rage, reGning on my pain, 

« Sent me forth to the wilderness, 

« Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 

« To pass the desart to a throne. — 

« What mortal his own doom may gness ?— 

« Let none despond, let none despair ! 
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« To-iiiorrow the Bnrysthenet 

« May fee oar coaners grtse at case 

« Upon his Tarkith iMink|«*->aiid nerer 

« Had I such wdceoie fer a river 

« is I shall yield when safdy there. 

« Comrades, good mght ! »«-*Tke HctmaK tkn 

His length beneath the oak-4ree shade, 

With leafy conch already made, 

A bed nor comfortless nor new 

To him, who took his rest whene'er 

The hoar arriyed, no nutter where x— - 

His eyes the hastening slumbers sleep. 

And if ye manrel Charles forgot 

To thank his tafe, he wondered 

The king Jud been an hour asleep. 
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PRISONER OF CHILLOK. 



A FABLE. 



SONNET ON CHILLON. 

Eternal spirit of the cbainless mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned— 

To fetters, and the damp yauh*s dayless gloom, 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom. 
And Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Ghillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for 'twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard ! ' — ^May none those marks efface ! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 



THE 



PRISONER OF CHILLON 



I. 

Mt hair is grey, but not with yean, 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night, ^ 
As men's have grown from sudden fears s 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil. 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr'd — ^forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered chains and courted death ; 
That father perish'd at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 
We were seven— who now are one, 

Six in youthy and one in age, 
Finished as they had begun, 

Proud of persecution's rSge ; 
One in fire, and two in fieM, 
Their belief with blood haye seai'd ; 
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Dying as their father died. 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast. 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

II. 

There are seven pillars of gothic mold. 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old ; 
There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp. 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 
And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron is a cankering thing. 
For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till T have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score. 
When my last brother droopM and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

III. 

They chain'd us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — ^yet, each alone, 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each oUier's face, 
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But With that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but pined in hearty 
'Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earthy 
To hearken to each other's speechf 
And each turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically hold ^ 
But eveu these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone. 
An echo of the dungeon-stone, 

A grating sound-— not full and free 

As they of yore were wont to be : 

It might be fancy—but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

IV. 

I was the eldest of the Aree, 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did my best^ 
And each did well in his degree. 
The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother^s brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, 
For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day— 
( When day was beautifiil to me 
As to young eagles, being free 
A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its aommer'a gon(S| 

¥¥¥¥ 
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Its sleepless summer of long light , 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun : 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for nought but others' ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rillS| 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr'd to view below. 

V. 

The other ii^as as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood. 
And perish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy :-^but not in chains to pine : 
nis spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine ; 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had followed there the deer and wolf ; 

To him this dungeon Was a gulf. 
And fettered feet the worst of ills, 

VI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon's snow-white battlement,^ 

Which round about the wave enthralls : 
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A double dungeon wall and wave • 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd ; 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when vsrinds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd. 

And I have felt it shake, unshock'd| 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The Death that would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined. 
He loath'd and put away his food; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude^ 
For we were used to hunter's fare, 
And for the lik£ had little j:are : 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive's tears 
Have moisten'd many a thousand years. 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den : 
But what were these to us or him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 
My brother's soul was of that mold 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side ; 
But why delay the truth?— he died. 
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I saw and could not hold his beadf 
Nor reach his dying hand—- nor dead|. 
Though hard I strove, but strove in- yiio, 
To rend and gnash <ny bonds ia twain. 
He died — and they unlocked his chaiii| 
And scoop'd for Um a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the d^y 
Might shine— it was a foolish thfrngbt. 
But then within my brain it wrought. 
That even in death his freeborn broast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 
I might have spared my idle prayer-— 
They coldly laugh'd — and laid him there : 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder's fiuii^ mpnument I 

vm. 

But he, the favorite and the flower. 
Most cherisVd since his natal hour, 
His mother's image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyred fat)ier*s dearest thought. 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day- 
Was withered on the stalk away. 
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Oh God ! it is a fearfol thing 
To see the human soul take win^ 
In anj shape, in any mood : — 
IVe seen it rushing forth in Blood, 
I've seen it on the breaking ocean 
Stiive with a swoln convulliye motion ; 
IVe seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 
But these were horrors — this was w6t 
Unmix'd with such — but sure and slo^ : 
He faded, and so Cdlte and meek , 
So softly worn-, so awiecdy weiak. 
So tearless, yet so ttnder-^khld. 
And grieved for those he I^ift IwemM ; 
With all the while a dbeek i^hoisr^ Mdorm 
Was as a mockery of the Tdmb, 
Whose tints as gently sunk awiay _ 
As a departing rainbow's ray-^ 
An eye of most transparent light, . 
That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of mnrratrr^— n6t . 
A groan o*er his untimely I6t,-*- 
A little talk of better days, 
A little hope my own to vdSak, 
For I was sunk in silence-— lost 
In this last loss, of att Hit teost ^ 
And then the sighs hie W6uM stipp):eas 
Of fainting nature's fcebTeiless, 
More slowly drawn, grew less abd lest : 
I listened, but I coutd not hear — 
I called, for I was wild with fear; 
1 knew 'twas hopeless, tut my dredid 
Would not be thus admonisl^ed ; 
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I callcdy and thought I heard a sound — 

1 burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush'd to him : — I found him not : 

/ only stirr'd in this black spot, 

I only lived^/ only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last— the sole — the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe i 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chilly 

I had not strength to stir, or strive^ 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne^er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope^-but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew— 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too : 
I had no thought, no feeling— none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 
As shrubless crags within the mist ; 
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For all was blank, and bleak, and grey. 

It was not night — it was not day. 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness — without a place ; 

There were no stars— no earth — no time — 

No check*— no change — no good— -no crime-^ 

But silence, and a stirless breath. 

Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 



X. 



A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard ; 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted tradiL, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before ; 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done ; 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch'd, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree : 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
Aod song that said a thousaad tbingSi 
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And teem'd ta stty ihtm all for me! 
I neycr saw its like before, 
I De'er shall see its iSLeness ttore ! 
It seem'd like me to want's mate. 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was eome to love me wheni 
Kone lived to fore Jtie so agdfi. 
And cheering from my dungecm's brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine ; 
But knowing weH ttpimty. 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ^ 
For — ^Heayen forgive that thought ! the -while 
Which made me both to weep and smite, 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then 'twas mortal^— well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown. 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shrond, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of hcTrven is clear ; 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are bloc, and earth is gay. 

XL 

A kind of change came is my fate, 
JMy keepers grew compftssionalc, 
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I know DOt what had mac^ t^cm sOj 
They were inured lo sights of woe, 
But so it was :— iiiy broken cHaiii 
With links unfasten'd did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down,^ and then athwart,' 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pilars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begup, 
Avoiding only, as 1 trod, 
My brothers' graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush 'd heart fell blind and sick. 

XH. 

I made a footing in the wall ; 

It was not therefrom to escape. 
For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human sli^pe ; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me : 
ISo child — no sire — no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad. 
For thought of them had made me mad ; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr'd windows, and to bend 
Once n>ore, upon the mountains higb. 
The quiet of a loving eye. 



'i* 
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I saw them— -and they were Ae salse. 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high— 'their wide long lake below» 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow j 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channeird rock and broken bush^ 
I saw the white-walFd distant town^ 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle^^ 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flo^ving. 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
^And they seemed joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye. 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 

I had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again. 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

II was as is a newnlug grave, 
Closing o*er one we sought te^vc. 
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Aod yet my glance, too much oppreAi 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

XIV. 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote^ 
At last men came to set me free, 
I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where^ 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fttterless to be: 

I learn'd to love despair. 
And thus when they appear'd at lastj 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
Aod half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they ? ^ 

We were all inmates of one place. 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill— «yet, strange to tell I 
In quiet we had leam'd to dwell-^ 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make ns what we are : — Even I 
Begain'd my freedom with a sigh . 
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Note i/page i4if libfe t3. 
By Bonnhard\''^tiaf none those marks efface I 

Francois de Bonnivard , fils de louts de Bonnifard, ori- 
f;tnaire de Seyssel «t seignetir de LuAes , aaqait eii r4^ ; H 
fit ses Etudes h. Tarin : ^ tSto Jean- Aind de BiMitiTtrd, 
flon oncle, lui resigna le prieiir^ de S«ifrtrViilor| fai aboo* 
tissait aux murs de Geneve et qui formait on Wndficc con- 
siderable. 

Ce grand hommte ( Bonnivard mlriXt ce titre par la force 
de son 4me , la droilure de son coenr , la noblesse de ses in- 
lentions , la sagesstf de siis c^toseils , le eonrage de SM ^ 
marcbes , Te'tendue de se^ connabsaaces'el la vivacity de s* 
esprit ) , re .grand homme , qui excitera radmiratioa de tons 
ceux qu^une vertu hero'ique peut encore (^mouvoir, inspirera 
encore la plus vive reconnaissance dans les coeurs des G^oe- 
vois qui aiment Geneve ; BoAnivard en fut tonjoars 1A ^t% 
plus fermes appuls { pour assui^er la liberie de ii^tre r^ptablf- 
que , il ne craignit pas de perdre sonvcht la sieniie ; il oubfia 
son repos ; il meprisa ses richesses ; il ne n<fgligca rien 
pour afifermir le bonheur d*une patrie quHl konora de saa 
rhoix ; dis ce momenl il la che'rit couinie le plus zHi de sts 
concitoyens ; il la servit avec Tintr^pidite d*un Iiffros , et il 
<^cri?it son Histoire avcc la naiTet^ d^tm pbilosopbe et la cb*- 
Jeor d'un pa.'riote. 

II dit dans le commencement de son Histoire de Geneve, 
que , des qu'il cut commence de lire V histoire des nations , 
// se sentit entraine par son gout pour les republigues , dont 
il ipousa tou/'ours lej intirSts : c'est ce go At pour la liberie 
qui lui fit sans doute adopter Geneve pour sa patrie. 

Bonnivard , encore jeune , s^annon^a hautement comma 
le de'fenseur de Geneve coirtrc le due de Savoye et I Ev^que. 

£n i5i9 , Eonnivard deviot le iparlyr de sa patrie : la 
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4nc de istftye Hatnt 4^ntr<< iSans Geit^ ftvec cinq ceAU 
liommes, Bonnivard trai^it le ressetttimehtdaduc ; il voulilt 
se retlrer a Fribourg pour en inttr les suites ; mais il fat 
trahi par denk hommes qtii raccompagnaient , et cottdmt par 
ordre dtt prince h Grol^e, oil il reMa prisonnier pendant 
deax ans. Bonnivard etait nalhcorent dans ses voyages : 
comme ses malhears n^avaient point raknli son zMe pour 
Geneve , il e'tait toujoars an en^emi reSoutable pour ceux 
qui la menagaient , et par consequent il devait Itre expos^ k 
Jeurs coups. II fat refitontre' en i53o siirlc 7ara', p'ar des 
Toleurs , qm le d^pouill^rdnl , et qdjfle mirent encore entire 
Ics mains da doc de Savoyt : ce prince Ic fit enfenncr dans 
le chAteaia. dc Chillon , «ii il resta sans ^tre intcrrog^ )us-i- 
(ju'en i536 ; il fut alors de'livr^ par les Bem6is , qUi s*em-r 
par^rent du Pays d^ Vavd. - 

Bonnivard, en sorlant de sa captivity, eut le plaisir de 
trouver Geneve libre et reformee : la r^publique s*empressa 
de lui te'moigner sa reconnaissance et de le di^dommager de.s 
inaux qu'il avait spufferts ; elle le re^t bourgeois de la ville 
a« mois de join i536; elle lui donna la maison habitee au- 
trefois par le vicairc-ge'n^ral , et elle lui assigna une pensio* 
de 200 ^cus d'or^tant quHl sejoomerait k. Geneve. II fut ad^- 
mis dans le cdnseil des Deux-Gcnts en 1537. 

Bonnivard continua d'etre utile : apr^s avoir travailH k 
rendre Geneve libre , ii renssit k la rendre folifranrte. Bonni*- 
vard rngagea le conseil h accorder aux cccl^siastiques et aux 
paysans un temps suffisant pour examiner les proposition^ 
qu'on leur faisait ; il rdussit par sa douceufr : 01V pr^cbe tou- 
jours le christianisme avec succis quand on le pr^che avct 
charit^. 

Bonnivard fut savant ; ses manuscrits , qui sont dans la 
biblioth^quci publique , prouvent q«*il aVait bien lu les ail^ 
to.urs classiques latins , et qu^il avait approfondi la tbe'ologie 
et rhistoire. Ce grand homme aimait les sciences, et il 
croyait qu^elles pouvaient faire la gloire de Geneve ; aussi 
il ne n^gligea rien pour les fixer dans cette ville naissante ; 
en i55i il donna sa bibliofb^que au public; elle fut le com^ 
fneircemenl de notre liiblioth^que .publique ; et sts livres sont 
en partie les rares et belles i^ditions du qui/rd^me sr^cfe- 
qu*on voit dans notre collection. Enfin , pendant la mdme 
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ann^e , ce bon patriote bstitaa la r^aUiffte sob b^tiire; 
i^ coDdition qu'elle emploicrait scs liiciis k entretenir le col- 
lege dont on projeUit U fondation. 

11 paralt que Bonnivard moanit en 1570; mais on ae peat 
rassurer , parce quMl y a one lacune dans le ntfcxolofc de- 
puis le mois de foillet 1570 jnsqo^en 1571. 

Note 3, p. 143, line 3. 

Im a single nighL 

Ludovico Sfona, and others —The same is asserted of 
Harie Antoinette's, th* wife of Lonb XVl, thougb net is 
quite so short a period. Grief is said to have the sane effect: 
to such , and not to fear, thb change in hci^s was to be at- 
tributed. 

Note 3, p. i46| line a6. 

From Chillon's fnoff-white buitlemeut. 

The Chateau de Chillon is situated between Clarens and 
Villeneuve, which last is at one extremity of the Lake of 
Geneva. On its left are the entrances of the Rhone, and op- 
posite are the Heights of Melleirie and the range of Alps 
above Bovcret and Si. Gingo. 

Near it, on a hill behind, is a torrent ; below it, washing 
its walls, the lake has been fathomed to the depth of 800 
feet ( French measure) ; within it are a range of dungeons, 
in which the early reformers, and subsequently prisoners 
•f state, were confined. Across one of the yauhs is a beam 
black with age , on which we were informed that the con- 
demned were formerly executed. In the cells are seven pil- 
lars, or, rather, eight, one being half merged in the wall ; 
in some of these are rings for the fetters and the fettered : 
in the pavement the steps of Bonnivard have left their traces 
—he was confined here several years. 

It is by this castle that Uousseau has fixed the catastrophe 
of his Heloise , in the rescue of one of her children by Julie 
from the water ; the shock of which, and the illness produced 
by the immersion, is the cause of her death. 

The chateau is large, and seen along the lake for a fi%^ 
disUnce. The walls are white. 
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Note 4» P*gc ^54f lint ie« 
Jini ikeu Here was a Utile iste. 

Between the entnnces of the Rhone tnd Villenenft, not 
fur from ChiUon, is ft very small island ; the only one I 
conld perceive, in my Toyage round and over the lake, 
within its circumference. It contains a few trees, ( I think 
not above three, ) and from its singleness and dimttntivt 
size has a peculiar effect upon the view. 

When the foregoing poem was composed I was not SBf"* 
ficiently aware of the history of Bonnivard, or I ahonli 
have endeavoured to dignify the subject by an attempt !• 
celebrate his courage and his nrtnes. Some account of hii 
life will be found in a note appended to the « Sonnet oa 
Chillon, » with which I have been furnished by the kindneaa 
of a citixcn of that republic which is still proud of the me* 
mory of a^nan worthy of the hffi age of ancknt freedom. 
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Rousseau— -Voltaire — our Gibbon — and dc Slafel — 
LnDMi (i) ! these names are worthy of thy shore, 
Thy ehore of names like these, wcrt thou no Biore, 

Their wefnory thy remeihbfaRce nvouM recall ; 

To them thy banks were lovely as to all, 

But they have made them lovelier, 'for the lore 
Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 

Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 

Where dwelt the wise and wondrous ; but by thee 

How much more. Lake of Beauty ! do we feel, 
In sweetly glidding o'er thy crystal sea, 

The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 
Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real ! 

(i) Geneva, Ferney, Coppet, Lausanne. 
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LAMENT OF TASSO. 






At Ferrari (in the library) are pre&eryed the originil MSS. 
of Tasso^s Gerasalemme, and of Gnarini's Pastor Fido, witk 
letters of Tasso, one from Titian to Ariosto ; said the ink- 
stand and chair, the tomb and the house of the latter. Bat 
as misfortune has a greater interest for posterity, and littk 
or none for the cotemporary, the cell where Tasso wai 
confined in the hospital of St. Anna attracts a more fixed 
attention than the residence or the monument of Ariosto— 
at least it had this effect on me. There are two inscriptioai, 
one on the outer gate, the second over the cell itself, it- 
Titing, unnecessarily, the wonder and the indignation of die 
spectator. Ferrara is much decayed and depopulated ; the 
castle still exists entire ; and I saw the court where Parisina 
and Hugo were beheaded, according to the annal of Gibbtmi 



THE 

LAMENT OF TASSO. 



I. 

Long years ! — It tries the tbrilling frame to bear 
And eagle-spirit of a Child of Song— « 
Long years of outrage, calumny and wrong ; 
Imputed madness, prisoned solitude, 
And the mind's canker in its sarage mood. 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the ahhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the brain 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain ; 
And bare, at once, Captivity displayed 
Stands scoffing through the never-opened gate, 
Which nothing through its bars admits, save day 
And tasteless food, which I have eat alone 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone ^ 
And I can banquet like a beast of prey. 
Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 
Which is my lair, and — it may be — ^my grave. 
All this hath somewhat worn me, and may wear, 
But must be borne. I stoop not to despair ; 
For I have battled with mine agony, 
And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall. 
And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall ; 
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And revelled among men and things di?ine, 

And poured my spirit over Palestine, 

In honour of the sacred war for him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heayen, 

For he hath strengthened me in heart and limb. 

That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 

I have employed my penanee to record 

Bow Salem's shrine was won, and how adored. 

II. 

But this IS o'er — my pleasant task is done :— 

My long-sustaining friend of many years ! 

If I do blot thy final page with tears, 

Know, that my sorrows have wrung from me noie. 

But thou, my young creation I my soul's child ! 

"Wliich ever playing ronnd me came and smiled, 

And wooed me from myself with thy sweet sight, 

Thou too art gone — and so is my delight : 

And therefore do I weep and iuly bleed 

With this last bruise upon a broken reed. 

Thou too art ended— what is left me now ? 

For I have anguish yet to bear — and how? 

I know not that — but in the iunate force 

Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 

I have not sunk, for I had no remorse, 

I^or cause for such : they called me mad — and why 

Oh Leonora ! wilt not thou reply ? 

I was indeed delirious in my heart 

To lift my love so lofty as thou art ; 

But slill my frenzy was not of the mind ; 

I knew my fault, and feci my punishment 

Not less because I suffer it unbent. 

That thou wert bcautifiiT, and I not blind, 

Hath been the sin which shuts me from mankind • 
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But let them go, or touture as they wiB, 

My heart can multiply thine image still ; 

Successful love may sate itself away, 

The wretched are the faithful ; 'tis their fate 

To have all feeling save the one decay, 

And every passion into one dilate^ 

As rapid rivers into ocean pour ; 

But ours is fathomless, and bath no shore. 

III. 

Above rae, hark! the long and maniac cry 

Of minds and bodies in captivity. 

And hark! the lash and the increasing howl^ 

And the half-inarticulate blasphemy ! 

There be some here with worse than frenzy foul, 

Some who do still goad on the o*er-laboured mind, 

And dim the Httle light that's left behind 

With needless torture, as their tyrant will 

Is wound up to the lust of doing ill : 

With these and with their victims am I classed, 

'Mid sounds and sights like these long years have passed ; 

'Mid sights and sounds like these my life may close : 

So let it be — for then I shall repose. 

IV. 

I have been patient, let me be so yet ; 

I had forgotten half I would forget. 

Rut it revives — oh ! would it were my lot 

To be forgetful as I am ibrgot ! — 

Feel I not wroth with those who bade x»e dwell 

In this vast lazar-house of many woes ? 

Where laughter is not mirth, nor thou^fu the mind, 

rtor words a langoagei nor •v'd men ma.iimnd; 
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Yfbert cries reply to curses, shrieks to LIows, 
And eacli is tortured in his separate hell — 
For we are crowded in our solitudes — 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes Madness in her babbling moods ;— 
While all can hear, none heed his neighbour's call- 
None ! save that One, the veriest wretch of all, 
Who was not made to be the mate of these, 
Nor bound between distraction and disease. 
Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here? 
Who have debased me in the minds of men, 
Debarring me the usage of my o^. 
Blighting my life in best of its career, 
Branding my thoughts as things to shun and fear? 
Would I not pay them back these pangs again, 
And teach them inward sorrow's stifled groan ? 
The struggle to be calm, and cold distress, 
Which undermines our stoical success? 
No — still too proud to be vindictive-^~f 
Have pardoned princes' insults, and would die. 
Yes, Sister of my Sovereign ! for thy sake 
I weed all bitterness from out my breast, 
It hath no business where thou art a guest ; 
Thy brother hates — but I can not detest ; 
Tbou pitiest not — but I cannot forsake. 

V. 

Look on a love which knows not to despair, 
But all imquenched is still my better part, % 

Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart 
As dwells the gathered lightning in its cloud. 
Encompassed with its dark and rolling shroud, 
Till struck,— forth flies the all-etherial dart ! 
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Aad thus at the collision of thj name 
The vivid thought still flashes through my frame. 
And for a moment all things as they were 
Flit fay me ; — they are gone — I am the same. 
And yet my love without ambition grew ; 
I knew thy state, my station, and I knew 
A princess was no love-mate for a bard) 
I tofld it not, I fareathed it not, it was 
Sufficient to itself, its own reward ; 
And if my eyes revealed it, they, alas ! 
Were punished by the silentness of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Thou wert to me a crystal-girded shrine. 
Worshipped at holy distance, and around 
Hallowed and meekly kissed the saintly ground ; 
]Not for thou wert a princess, but that Love 
Had robed thee with a glory, and arrayed 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismayed — 
Oh ! not dismayed — but awed, like One above — 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all softness did surpass — 
I know not how— thy genius mastered mine— 
My star stood still before thee : — if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design. 
That sad fatality hath cost me dear ; 
But thou art dearest slill, and I should be 
Fit for this cell, which wrongs m^, but for thee. 
The very love which locked me to my chain 
Hath lightened half its weight ; and for the rest, 
Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain. 
And look to thee with undivided breast, 
And foil the ingenuity of pain. 
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VI. 

It is no mwrel — ^frora my Tery hink 

Mj soul was drunk with love, which did penrade 

And mingle with whatever I saw en earth ; 

Of objects all inanimate I made 

Idols, and out of wild and lonely Oowers, 

And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradiM, * 

Where I did lay me down within the Aade 

Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hom^, 

Though I was chid for wandering ; and the wise 

Shook their white aged heads o'er me, and said 

Of soeh materials wretched men were made, 

And such a truant boy would end in woe, 

And that the only lesson was a blow ; 

And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 

But cursed them in my heart, and to my haunt 

Returned and wept alone, and dreamed again 

The visions which arise without a sleep. 

And with my years my soul began to pant 

With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain ; 

And the whole heart exhaled into one want. 

But undefined and wandering, till the day 

I found the thing I sought — and that was thee ; 

And then I lost my being all to be 

Absorbed in thine — the world was past away-— 

Thou didst annihilate the earth to me ! 

VII. 

I loved all solitude — but little thought 
To spend 1 know nol what of life, remote 
From all communion with existence, save 
The maniac and his tyrant ; had I been 
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Tlieir fellow, many years ere this had seen 
Mj mind like tBeirs corrupted to its grave, 
But who hath seen me writhe, or heard me rave? 
Perchauce in such a cell we suffer more 
Than the wrecked sailor on his desart shore ; 
The* world is all before him^mine is herej 
Scarce twice the space th^ must accord my hier. 
What though he perish, he may lift his eye. 
And with a dying ^ance upbraid the sky^r— 
I will not raise my own in such reproof, 
Although 'tis clouded by ray dungeon roof. 

VIII. 

* 

Yet do I feel at times my mind deciiae, 
]{ut with a sense of its decay : — I see 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 
And a strange demon, who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free ; 
But much to One, who long hath suffered so. 
Sickness of heart, and narrowness of place, 
And ail that may be borne, or can debase. 
I thought mine enemies had been but man, 
But spiriu may be leagued with them — all Eartk 
Abandons— -Heaven forgets me ; — in the deartli 
Of such defence the Powers of Evil can, 
It may be, tempt me further, and prevdl 
Against the outworn creature they assail* 
Why in this furnace is my spirit proved 
Like steel in tempering fire ? because I loved ? 
Because I loved what not to love, and see, 
Was more or less than mortal ^ and than me. 
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IX. 

I ODce was quick in feeling — that is oVr ;— 
My scars are callous, or I should have dashed 
My hrain against these bars as the sun flashed 
}n mockery through them ; — if I bear and bore 
The much I haye recounted, and the more 
"Which hath no words, 'tis that I would not die 
And sanction with self-slaughter the doll lie 
Which snared me here, and with the brand of shame 
Stamp madness deep into my memory. 
And woo compassion to a blighted name. 
Scaling the sentence which my foes proclaim. 
No — it shall be immortal ! — and I make 
A future temple of my present cell. 
Which nations yet shall visit for my sake. 
While thou, Ferrara I when no longer dwell 
The ducal chiefs within thee, shalt fall down, 
And crumbling piecemeal view thy hearthless halh) 
A poet*s wreath shall be thine only crow^n, 
A poet's dungeon thy most far renown. 
While strangers wonder o'er thy unpeopled walb! 
And thou , Leonora ! thou— who wert ashamed 
That such as I could love — ^wbo blushed to hear 
To less than monarchs that thou could'st be dear, 
Go ! tell thy brother that my heart, untamed 
By grief, years, weariness — and it may be 
A taint of that he would impute to me — 
From long infection of a den like this. 
Where the mind rots congenial with the abyss, 
Adores thee still ; — -and add— that when the towers 
And battlements which guard bis )oyous hours 
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Of banquet, dance, and revel, are forgot. 

Or left untended in a dull repose. 

This-— this shall be a consecrated spot ! 

But Thou — when all that Birth and Beauty throws 

Of magic round thee is extinct — shalt have 

One half the laurel which o'ershades my grave. 

Vo power in cfeath can tear our names apart, - 

As none in life could rend thee from my heart. 

Yes, Leonora ! it shall be our fate 

To be entwined for ever*— but too late! 



i 



VARIOUS POEMS. 



SKETCH FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 



« Honest— Honest lago ! 

« If that thou be^st a devil, I cannot kill thee. » 

Shakespxa&i. 



SoRN in the garret, in the kitchen bred^ 

Promoted thence to deck her mistress' head; 

Next — ^for some gracious service unexpresty 

And from its wages only to be guessed— r 

Bais'd from the toilet to the table, — where 

Her wondering betters wait behind her chair, 

With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash'd, 

She dines from oif the plate she lately washed. 

Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie"— 

The genial confidante, and general spy — 

Who could, ye gods ! her next employment gtiess*- 

An only infant's earliest governess ! 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 

That she herself, by teaching, learned to spell. 

An adept next in penmanship she grows, 

As many a nameless slander deftly shows : 

What she had made the pupil of her art. 

None know — but that high soul secured the heart, 

And panted for the truth it could not hear, 

With longing breast and undcluded ear. 

Foil'd was perversion by that youthful mind, 
Which flattery fool'd not*-*-baseness could not blindj 
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Deceit infect not — nor contagion soil — 

Indulgence weaken — nor example spoil-— 

Ifor masterM science lempt lier to look down * 

On hmnbler talents with a pitying frown-— 

Mor Genius swell — nor Beauty render vain-— 

Kor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain — 

Nor Fortune cbange — Pride raise-^nor Passion bow, 

Nor Virtue teach austerity — till now. 

Serenely purest of her sex that live. 

Put wanting one sweet. weakness— to forgive ; 

Too shock'd at faults her soul can neter know, 

She deems that all could be like her below i 

Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue's friend^ 

For Virtue pardons those she wodd aaend* 

But to the theme :— ^now laid aside iooleng^ 
The baleful burthen of this honest £OBg«^ 
Though all her C luoer fnnefions are no mc^re. 
She rules the C*rcle which she servjed before. 
If mothers — none know why — before her qo»ke; 
If daughters dread her for the mother's sake ; 
If early habits — those false links, whicb bind * 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind— - 
Have given her power loo deeply to instil 
The angry essence of her deadly will ; 
If, like a snake, she steal within your walls. 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls'; 
If, like a viper, to the heart she wind, 
And leave the venom there she did not find ; 
What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 
To make a Pandemonium where she dwells. 
And reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 
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Skill'd by d totch to deepen scaudal's tints 
With all the kind mendacity of hints, 
While mingling truth with falsehood — sneers with smiles- 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles; 
A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming, 
To hide her bloodless heart's soul-hardenM scheming, 
A lip of lies — a face formed to conceal; 
And, without feeling, mock at alt who feel : 
With a \'ile mask the Gorgon would disown ; 
A cheek of parchment — and an eye of stone. 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 
Cased like the centipede in saffron mail. 
Or darker greenness of the scorpion's scale — 
( For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 
Look on her features I and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined : 
Look on the picture ! deem it not overcharged—- 
There is no trait which might not be enlarged;-— 
Yet true to « Nature's journeymen, » who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade,— 
This female dog-star of her little sky, 
Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 

Oh ! wretch without a tear — without a thought, 
Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought — 
The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 
Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 
And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 
May' the strong curse of crushed affections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight ! 

8* 
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And make tliee in tby leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind ? 
Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate. 
Black — as thy will for others would create : 
Till thy hard heart be calcined info dust. 
And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 
Oh ! may thy grave be sleepless as the bed, — 
The widow'd couch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 
Then^ when thou fain would'st weary Heaven with pra 
Look OD thine earthly victims — and despair ! 
Down to the dust !•— and, as thou rott'st away, 
Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 
But for the love I bore, and still mast bear. 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear 

Thy name — thy human name -^ to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high. 
Exalted o'er thy less abhorred compeers — 
And festering in the infamy of years. 

March 3q, i^ia 



MONODY 

ON THE DEATH OF R. B. SHERIDAN. 

I 

Spoken at Drury-Lane TnsATRE. 

W HEN tte last sunshine of expiring day 

In summer's twilight weeps ilself away, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 

Sink on the heart, as oew along the flower ? 

With a pure feeling which ahsorhs and awes, 

While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 

Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 

Of light and darkness forms an arch .sublime. 

Who hath not shared that calm so still and deep, 

The voiceless thought which would not speak hut weep, 

A holy concord — and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set ? 

*Tis not harsh sorrow — but a tenderer woe, 

Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below. 

Felt without bitterness — ^but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection — a transparent tear 

Unmixed with worldly grief or selfish stain, 

Shed without shame-^and secret without pain. 

Even as the tenderness that hour instills 

When Summer's day declines along the hills, 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 

When all of Genius which can perish dies. 

Almighty Spirit is eclipsed — a Power 

Hath passed from day to darkness — to wh^c hour 

Of light no likeness is bequeathed— n0 name, 

Focus at once of all the rays of Fame ! 
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The flash of Wil — the briglit Intelligence, 

The beam of Song — the Llize of kloqueiice, 

Set with their sua — hut still have left behind 

The enduring produce of immortal Mind ; 

Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him \vho died too soon. 

HuX small that portion of the wondrous whole, 

These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 

"Which all embraced-^and lightened over all, 

To cheer — to pierce — to please — or to appal. 

From the charmed council to the festirc board, 

Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vred, 

Tlic praised — the proud — who made his praise their priMo. 

When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 

Arose to Heaven in her appeal from man, 

His was the thunder — his the avenging rod. 

The wrath — the delegated voice of God ! 

Which shook the nations through his lips— -and blazed 

Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised. 

And here, oh ! here, w^herc yet all young and warm 

The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue — the deathless wit, 

Which knew not what it was to intermit ^ 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 

Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring ; 

These wondrous beings of his fancy, irrought 

To fulness by the Jiat of his thought. 

Here in their first abode yqu still may meet, 

filrtght with the hues of his Promethean heat ; 

A halo of the light of other days. 

Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 
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Rnt should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight^ 
Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own, 
Still let them pause— Ah ! little do they know 
That what to them seemed vice might be but woe. 
Hard is his fate on whom the public ga2^ 
Is fixed for ever to detract or praise ; 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 
The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel — accuser — ^judge — and spy, 
'Ihc foe — the fool— the jealous— and the vain. 
The envious who but breathe in other's pain, 
Behold the host ! delighting to deprave. 
Who track the steps of Olory to the grave. 
Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie. 
And pile the pyramid of calumny ! 

These are his portion — but if joined to these 

Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 

A nd stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 

To sooth Indignity-— and face to face 

Meet sordid Rage — and wrestle vsrith Disgrace,^ 

To find in Hope but the renewed caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness; — 

If such may be the ills which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail ? 

Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 

Bear hearts electric — charged with fire from Heaven, 
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Black with the rode collision, inly torn. 
By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds boroe. 
Driven o'er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turned to thunder-— scorch — ao 

hurst. 
But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such things should be — if such have ever been ; 
Our's be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 
To give the tribute Glory need not^ ask, 
To mourn the vanished beam — and add our mife 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 

Ye orators ! whom yet our councils yield. 
Mourn for the veteran hero of vour field ! 
The worthy rival of the wondrous Three ! 
Whose words were sparks of immortality ! 
Ye Bards ! to whom the Drama^s Muse is dear. 
He was your master — emulate him here I 
Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 
He was your brother — bear his ashes hence ! 
While powers of mind almost of boundless range, 
Complete in kind«— -as various in their change, 
While Eloquence— Wit — Poesy — and Mirth, 
That humbler harmonist of care on EaVth« 
Survive within our souls — while lives our sense 
Of pride in merit's, proud pre-eminence. 
Long shall we seek his likeness — long in vain. 
And turn to all of him which may remain. 
Sighing that Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die — in moulding Shfriban ! 



TO THYRZA. 



1. 



Without a stone to mark the spot, 

And say, what Truth might well have said, 
By all^ save one, perchance forgot, 

Ah, wherefore art thou lowly laid? 
Py many a shore and many a sea 

Divided, yet beloved in vain ; 
The past, the future fled to thee 

To bid us meet — no — ne'er again ! 
Could this have been — a word, a look 

That softly said, *« We part in peace, w 
Had taught my bosom how to brook. 

With fainter sighs, thy soul's release. 
And didst thou not, since Death for thee 

Prepared a light and pangless dart. 
Once long for him thou ne'er shalt see, 

Who held, and holds thee in his heart ? 
Oh I who like him had watched thee here ? 

Or sadly marked thy glaziug eye, 
In that dread hour ere Death appear, 

When silent Sorrow fears to sigh. 
Till all was past ? But when no more 

'Twas thine to reck of human woe. 
Affection's heart-drops, gushing o'er. 

Had flowed as fast— as now they flow. ' 
Shall they not flow, when many a day 

In these, to me, deserted towers. 
Ere called but for a time away. 

Affection's mingling tears were ours ? 
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Ours too tlic glance none saw beside ; 

The smile bodc eise ipight understand ; 
The whispered thought of hearts allied, 

The pressure of the thrilling hand ; 
The kiss so guiltless and refined 

That Love each warmer wish forbore ; 
Those eyes proclaimed so pure a miod, 

Ev'u passion blushed to plead for more. 
The tone, that taught me to rejoice, 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine ; 
The song celestial from thy voice. 

But sweet to rae.from none but thine ; 
The pledge we wore — I wear it still, 

But where is thine ? — ah ! where art ihou ? 
Oft have I borne the weight of ill. 

But never bent beneath till now ! 
Well hast thou left in life's best bloom 

The cup of woe for me to drain. 
If rest alone be in the tomb, 

I would not wish thee here again ; 
But if in worlds more blest than this 

Thy virtues seek n fitter sphere, 
Impart some portion of thy bliss, 

To wean me from mine anguish here. 
Teach me — too early taught by thee! 

To bear, forgiving and forgiv'n : 
On earth thy love was such to me ; 

It fain would Ibnn my hope in heay'ii ! 
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TO* THE SAME. 
II 

1. 

Away, away, ye notes of woe ! 
Be silent thou once soothing strain, 

Or I mnst flee from hence, for, oh! 
I dare not trust those sonnds again. 

To me they speak of brighter days- 
Rut lull the chords, for now, alas! 

I must not think, I may not gaze 
On what I am, on what I was. 

2. 

I 

The voice that made those sounds more sweet 

Is hushed, and all their charms are fled ; 
And now their softest notes repeat . 

A dirge, an anthem o*er the dead ! 
Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee, 

Beloved dust ! since dust thou art ; 
And all that once was harmony 

Is worse than discord to my heart ! 

3. 

'Tis silent all ! — but on my ear 

The well-remembered echoes thrill ; 
I hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice that, now might well be stilly 
Yet oft my doubting soul 'twill shake : 

Ev'n slumber ohvns its gent]e tone^ 
Till consciousness will vainly wake 

To listen, though the dream be flown. 



]g6 TO TRTHZA. 

Sweet Tbyrza! waking as in sleep, 

Tbou art but now a lovely dream ; 
A star that trembled o'er the deep, 

Then turned from earth its tender beam. 
But he, who through life's dreary way 

Must pass, when heav'n is veiled in wratb, 
Will long lament the vanished ray 

That scattered gladness o'er his path. 

TO THE SAME. 

III. 

f. 

One struggle more^ and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Then back to busy life again. 
It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleased before : 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more ? 

Then bring me wine, the banquet bting; 

Man was not formed to live alone : 
ril be that light unmeaning thing 

That smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
It was not thus in days more dear, 

It never would have been, but thou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely here; 

Thou'rt nothing, all are nothing now.- 
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* 3. 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o'er a sepulchre. 
ThougK gay companions o'er the bowl 

Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 
Though pleasure fires the madd'ning soul , 

The heart — the heart is lonely still ! 

On many a lone and lovely night 

It soothed to gaze upon the sky ; 
For then I deemed the heavenly light 

Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye ; 
And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 

When sailing o'er the £gean wave, 
« T^ow Thyrza gazes on that moon — n 

Alas ! it gleamed upon her grave. 

5. 

When stretched on fever's sleepless bed, 

And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins^ 
« 'Tis comfort still, » I faintly said, 

u That Thyrza cannot know my pains : » 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon 'tis idle then to give;, 
Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live! 

6. 

My Thyrza's pledge in betteb days, 
When love and life alike were new! 

How different now thou meet'st my gaze ! 
How tinged by time with sorrow's hue ! 



l8g TO TBIRZA. 

The heart that gave itself witb thee 
Is silent — ah ! were mine as still! 

Though cold as e'en the dead can be. 
It feels, it sickens with the chill. 



Thou bitter pledge ! thou mournful token! 

Though painful, welcome to mj breast I 
Still, still, preserve that love unbrokc^ni 

Or break the heart to which thou'rt presti 
Time tempers love, but not removes. 

More hallowed when its hopo it fl«d t 
Oh ! what are thousand liTing lo?ei 

To that which cannoi quit th« dead 7 



WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

As o'er the cold sepulchral stone 

Some name arrests the passer-by ; 
Thus, when thou view'st this page alone. 

May mine attract thy pensive #ye! 

And when by thee that name is read, 
Perchance in some succeeding year, 

Reflect on me as on the dead, 

And think my heart is buried here. 

September i^th^ 1809 



STANZAS 

omposed October iitb^iSog, daring the night, a tiiunder* 
storm ; when the guides had lost the road to Zilza, near 
the range of mountains formerly called P Indus, in Albania. 

Chill and mirk is the nightly blasty 

Where Pindus' mountains risey 
And angry clouds are pouring fast 

The vengeance of the skies. 

Our guides are gone, our hope is lost. 

And lightnings, as they play, 
But show where rocks our path have crost, 

Or gild the torrent's spray. 

Is yon a cot I saw, though low? 

When lightning broke the gloom-— 
How welcome were its shade ! — ah ! no ! 

'lis but a Turkish tomb. 

Through sounds of foaming waterfalls 

1 hear a voice exclaim — 
My way-worn countryman, who calls 

On distant England's name. 

A shot is fired — ^by foe or friend ? 

Another— 'tis to tell 
The mountain-peasants to descend. 

And lead us where they dwell. 

Oh! who in sudi a aight will dare 

To tempt the wilderness? 
And who 'mid thunder ptab can Iwar 

Our signal of distress? 



I go STlNZAfl. 

And wbo that heard our shouts would riie 

To try the dubious road? 
Nor rather deem from nightly cries 

That outlaws were abroad. 

Clouds burst, skies flashy oh ! dreadful hour! 

More fiercely pours the storm ? 
Yet here one thought has still the power 

To keep my bosom warm. 

While wandering through each broken path, 

O'er brake and craggy brow ; 
While elements exhaust their wrath. 

Sweet Florence, where art thou ? 

Not on the sea, not on the sea, 

Thy bark hath long been gone : ^ 

Oh ! may the storm that pours on me, 
Bow down my head alone ! 

Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc, 

When last I press'd thy lip ; 
And long ere now, with foamiug shock, 

Impelled thy gallant ship. 

Now thou art safe ; nay, long ere- now 

Hast trod the shore of Spain ; 
'Twcre hard if ought so fair as thou 

Should linger on the main. 

And since I now remember thee 

In darkness and in dread, 
As in ihose hours of revelry 

Which mirth and music spej ; 
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Do thou amidst the fair white walb. 

If Cadiz yet be free, 
At iimes from out her latticed halls 

Look o'er the dark blue sea ; 

Then thiak upon Calypso's isles, 

Endeared by days gone by ; 
To others give a thousand smiles. 

To me a single sigh^ 

And when the admiring circle mark 

The paleness of thy face, 
A half formed tear, a transient spark 

Of melancholy grace. 

Again thou'Il smile, and blushing shun 

Some coxcomb's raillery; 
Nor own for once thou thought'st of one 

Who ever thinks on thee. 

Though smile and sigh alike are vain. 

When severed hearts repine. 
My spirit flies o'er mount and main. 

And mourns in search of thine. 



I 



FAREWELL. 



Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 

For other's weal availed on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thj name beyond the sky. 
'Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh : 

Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt^ expiring eye, 

Are in that word — Farewelf! — Fare well I 

These lips are mute, these eyes are dry; 

But in my breast, and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by. 

The thought that ne'er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain. 

Though grief and passion there rebel; 
J only know we loved in vain— - 

I only feel — Farewell ! Farewell ! 



TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 



X £w years have passed since thou and I 
Were firmest friends, at least in name. 

And childhood's gay sincerity 

Preserved our feelings long the same. 

But now, like me^ too well thou know'st 
What trifles oft the heart recall ^ 

And those who once have loved the most, 
Too soon forget they loved at all. 

And such the change the heart displays. 
So frail is early friendship's reign, 

A month's brief lapse, perhaps a day's, 
Will vi€w thy mind estranged again. 

If so, it never shall be mine 

To mourn the loss of such a heart ; 

The fault was Nature's fault, not thine. 
Which made thee fickle as thou art. 

As rolls the Ocean's changing tide. 
So human feelings ebb and flow; 

And who would in a breast confide 
Where stormy passions ever glow ? 

It boots not, that together bred, 
Our childish days were days of joy j 

My spring of life has quickly fled ; 
Thou, too, hast ceased to be a boy. 

¥¥¥* 
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Such is the commoo let of man : 

Can we tlien 'M:ape from foUr frre ? 

On we rerene the general plan. 
Nor be what all in torn must be? 

No, for myself, so dark my fate 

Through every torn of life hath been ; 

Man and the world I so much hate, 
I care not when I quit the scene. 

Tut thou, with spirit frail and light, 
Wilt shine awbile and pass away^ 

As glow- worms sparkle through the night, 
Rut dare not stand the test of day. 



TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. . ig5 

Alas ! whenever folly calls 

Where parasites and princes meef, 
( For cherished first in royal halls, 

The welcome vices kindly greet), 

E'en now thou'rt nightly seen to add 

One insect to the fluttering crowd ; 
And still thy trifling heart is glad 

To join the vain and court the proud. 

There dost thou glide from fair to fair. 

Still simpering on with eager haste, 
As flies along the gay parterre, 

That taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 

But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Which seems, as marshy vapours move, 

To flit along from dame to dame, 
An ignis-fatuus gleam of love ? 

What friend for thee, howe'er inclined, 

Will deign to own a kindred care ? 
Who will debase his manly mind 

For friendship every fool may share ? 

In time forbear ; amidst the throng 

^0 more so base a thing be S(^eo ; 
Vo more so idly pass along : 

Be something, any thing, but— HOOiean. 



TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ 



Absent or present, still to tliee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong ! 
As all can tell, who share, like me, 

In turn thy conyerse^ and thy scna^. 
But when the dreaded hour shall come 

By friendship ever deemed too nigh. 
And « Memory >» o'er her Druid's tomb 

Shall sweep that aught of thee can die, 
How fondly will She then repay 

Thy homage offered at her shrine, 
And blend, while Ages roll away. 

Her name immortally with thine! 

April' \i^h\ 1812. 



ON A CORNELIAN HEART 

WHICir WAS BftOKT^Tf. 

Ill-fated Heart ! and can it be 

That thou shodld'st thus be rent in twain ? 
Have years of care fbi* thine. and thee 

Alike been all employed in vaiu? 

Yet precious seems each shattered part, 
And every fragment dearer grown, 

Since he who wears theej feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of his own. 




TRANSLATION 



OF 



A ROMAIC LOVE SOOfx;. 



An ! Love was never yet without 
The pang, the agony, the doubt, 
Which rends my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 

Without one friend to hearmy woe, 
I faint, I die beneath the blow. 
That Love had arrows, well I kanvr ; 
Alas ! I find them poisoned too« 

ft 

Birds, yet in freedom^ shnn the net 
Which Love around your haunts halh set ; 
Or circled by his fatal fire, 
Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire. 

A bird of free and careless wing 
Was I, through many a smiling spring ; 
But caught within the subtle snare, 
I burn, and feebly flutter there. 

Who ne'er have loved, and loved in vaiu^ 
Can neither feel nor pity pain. 
The cold repulse, the look askance, 
The lightning of Love's angry glance. 



i 



igS ROMAIC LOVE SONG. 

In flattering dreams I deemed thee mine ; 
Now hope, and he who hoped, decline; 
Like melting wax, or withering flower, 
I feel my passion, and thy power. 

My light of life ! ah ! tell me why 
That pouting lip, and altered eye ? 
My bird of love ! my beauteous mate ! 
And art thou changed, and can'st thou hate ? 

Mine eyes like wintry streams overflow : 
What wretch with me would barter woe ? 
My bird ! relent : one note could give 
A charm, to bid thy lover live. 

My curdling blood, my ma^ld'ning brain, 
In silent anguish I sustain ^ 
And still thy heart, without partaking 
One pang, exults— while mine is breaking. 



Pour me the poison ; fear not thou ! 
Thou can'st not murder more than now 
I've lived to curse my natal day, 
And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 

My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest ? 
Alas ! too late, 1 dearly know, 
That joy is harbinger of woe. 



STANZAS TO^^^ 

t. 

If sometimes in tlie haunts of men 

Thioe image from my breast may fade, 
The lonely hour presents again 

The semblance of thy gentle shade : 
And now that sad and silent hour 

Thus much of thee can sti]] restore, 
And sorrow uaobservcd may pour 

The plaint she dare not speak before. 

2. 

Oh ! pardon that in crowds awhile, 

I waste one thought I owe to thee, 
And, self-condemned, appear to smile, 

Unfaithful to thy memory ! 
Nor deem that memory less dear, 

That then I seem not to repine, 
I would not fools should overhear 

One sigh that should be wholly thine, 

3. 

If not the goblet pass unquaffed. 

It is not drained to banish care, 
The cup must hold a deadlier draught, 

That brings a Lethe for despair. 
And could Oblivion set my soul 

From all her troubled visions free, 
I'd dash to earth the sweetest bowl 

That drowned a single thought of thee. 
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For wert thoa yanished firom my mind, 

Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 
And who would then remain behind 

To honour thine abandoned urn ? 
No, no — it is my sorrow's pride 

That last dear duty to fulfil ; 
Though all the world forget beside, 

'Tis meet that I remember still. 

5. 

For well I know, that such had been 

Thy gentle care for him, who now 
Unmourned shall quit this mortal scene, 

Where none regarded him, but thou : 
And, oh ! I feel in that was given 

A blessing never meant for me ; 
Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven, 

For earthly Love to merit ihee. 

March ij^thf 1812 



^ VERY MOURNFUL BALLAD 



OW THE 



[EGE Am> CONQUEST OF ALHAMl. ( 



i} 



I. 

1 HE Moorish King rides up and do>Yfi 
Through Granada's Royal town. 
From Elvira's gates to those 
Of Bivaramhla on he goes. 

Woe is me, Alhama I 

Letters to the monarch tell 
Bow- Alhaina's city fell ; 
In the fire the scroll he threw, 
And the messenger he slew. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

3. 

He quits his mule, and mounts bis horse, 
And through the street directs his course ; 
Through the street of Zacatin, 
To the Alhamhra spurring in. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

[0 The effect of the onp:inal ballad ( wbieh existed both 
Spanish and Arabic) was .such that it was forbidden to bt 
sg by the Moors, on pain of dealb, withiu Granada. 
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4. 

When tbe Alhambra "walls lie gained, 
On the moment he ordained 
That the trumpet straight should sound 
With the silver clarion round. 
Woe is me, Albama ! 

5. 

And when the hollow drums of war 
Beat the loud alarm afar. 
That the Moors of town and plain 
Might answer to the martial strain. 
Woe is me^ Alhama I 

Then the Moors by this aware 
That bloody Mars recalled them there. 
One by one, and two by two^ 
In increasing squadrons flew. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

7- 
Out then spake an aged Moor 
In these words the king before, 
« Wherefore call on us, oh King I 

• What may mean this gathering? » 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

8. 

• Friends! ye have, alas! to know 
« Of a most disastrous blow, 

« That the Christians, stern and bold, 

• Have obtained Alhama's hold. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 
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9- 

Out then spake old Alfaqui, 
With his beard so white to see, 
M Good King ! thou art justly served, 
« Good King ! this thou hast deserved. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 

10. 

« By thee were* slain, in evil hour, 
« The Abencerrage, Granada's flower ^ 
M And strangers were received by thet 
« Of Cordova the chivalry. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

II. 

« And for this, oh King! is sent 
« On thee a double chastisement, 
« Thee and thine, thy crown and realm 
« One last wreck shall overwhelm. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

12, 

« He who holds no laws in awe, 
« He must perish by the law ; 
« And Granada must be won, 
« And thyself with her undone. % 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

i3. 

Fire flashed from out the old Moor*s eyes, 
The Monarch's wrath began to rise, 
l^ecause he answered, and because 
He spake exceeding well of laws. 
Woe is me, Alhjma! 
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14. 

«t .There is do law to say such thii^gs 
« As may disgust the ear of kings : m-^ 
Thus, snortiDg with his choler, said 
The Moorish King, and doomed him dead. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

« Moor Alfaqui I Moor Alfaqui I 
Though thy beard so hoary be. 
The King ha^h sent to have thee seized, 
For Alhama's loss displeased. 

Woe is me, Alhama I 

16. 

And to fix thy head upon 
High Alhambra's loftiest stone ; 
That this for thee should be the law^ 
And others tremble when they saw. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

M Cavalier ! and man of worth ! 
« Let these words of mine go forth ; 
« Let the Moorish Monarch know^ 
t That to him I nothing owe : 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

18. 

« But on my soul Alhama weighs, 
« And on my inmost spirit preys ; 
(c And if the King his laud hath lost, 
« Yet others may have lost the most. 
Woe is me^ Alhama I 
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'9- 

« Sires have lost their children, wives 
N Their lords, and valiant men their lives; 
« One what best his love might claim 
« Hath lost, another wealth, or fame. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 

20. 

(( I lost a damsel in that hour, 
« Of all the land the loveliest flower ; 
(t Doubloons a hundred I would pay, 
w And think her ransom cheap that day. >» 
Woe is me, Alhama! 

And as these things the old Moor said. 
They severed from the trunk his head ; 
And to the Alhambra's wall with speed 
Twas carried, as the King decreed. 
Woe is me, Alhama I 

22, 

And men and infants therein weep 
Their loss, so heavy and so deep, 
Granada's ladies, all she rears 
Within her walls, burst into tears. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

20. 

And from the windows o'er the walls 
The sable web of mourning falls ; 
The King weeps as a woman o'er 
His loss, for it is much and sore. 
Woe is me, Alhama I 



STANZAS 

Written in passing the Ambracian Golpk, 
November i4th, 1809. 

JL HROUGH cloudless skies, in silvery sheen, 
Full beams the moon on Actium's coast : 

And on these waves, for Egypt's Queen, 
The ancient world was won and lost. 

And now upon the scene I look, 

The azure grave of many a Roman ; 

Where stern Ambilion once forsook 
His wavering crown to follow woman. 

Florence ! wliom I will love as well 

As ever yet was said or sung, 
( Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell } 

Whilst thou art fair and I am young ; 

Sweet Florence ! those were pleasant times^ 
When worlds were staked for ladies' eyes : 

Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raise new Anthonies, 

Though fate forbids such things to be. 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curled, 

I cannot lose a world for thee. 

But would not lose thee for a world. 



ADDRESS 

Spoken at the opening of Drurt-Lane TheatrK, 
Saturday, October loth, 1812. 



liv one dread night our city saw, and sighed. 
Bowed to the dust, the Drama's tower of pride ; 
In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reign « 

Ye who beheld, ( oh ! sight admired and mourned| 
Whose radiance mocked the ruin it adorned ! ) 
Through clouds of fire, the massy fragments riven. 
Like Israel's pillar, chase the night from heaven ; 
Saw the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o'er the startled Thames, 
While thousands, thronged around the burning dome^ 
Shrank back appalled, and trembled for their home. 
As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly shone 
The skies, with lightnings awful as their own, 
Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurped the Muse's realm, and marked her fall ; 
Say — shall this new, nor less aspiring pile. 
Reared where once rose the mightiest in our isle, 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 
A shrine for Shakspeare — worthy him Audj-ou ? 

Yes — it shall be— the magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of Time, the torch of flame ; 



SoS ADDRESS, ete. 

On the same spot still consecrates the sccue. 
And hids the Drama be where she hath been .- 
This fabric's Lirth attests the potent spell — 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, How well! 

As soars this faoe to emulate the last. 
Oh ! might we draw our omens from the past, 
Some hour propitious to' our prayers may boast 
Ilames such as hallow still the dome we lost. 
On Drury first your Siddons' thrilling art 
O'erwhelmed the gentlest, stormed the sternest heart. 
On Drury, Garrick's latest laurels grew ; 
Here your last tears retiring Boscius drew, 
Sighed his last thanks, and wept his last adiea : 
But still for living wit the wreaths may bloom 
That only waste their odours o'er the tomb. . 
Such Drury claimed and claims — nor you refuse 
One tribute to revive his slumbering muse ; 
With garlands deck your own Menander's head ! 
Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead ! 

Dear arc the days which made our annals bn'ghf, 
Ere Garrick fled, or Brinslcy ceased to write. 
ITcirs to their labours, like all high-born heirs, 
Vain of o//r ancestry as they of theirs ; 
While thus Remembrance borrows Ranquo's glass 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass, 
And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortal names, emblazoned on our line. 
Pause — ere their feebler offspring you condemn, 
Reflect how hard the task to rival them I 

Friends of the stage ! to whom both Players and Plaj 
Must sue alike for pardon, or for praise, 

k 



ADDRESS, etc. 21'^ 

Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or reject ; 
If e'er frivolity has led to fame, 
And made us LIush that you forbore to blame ^ 
If e'er the sinking stage could condescend 
To sooth the sickly taste it dare not mend, 
AH past reproach may present scenes refute, 
And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute ! 
Oh ! since your /iai stamps the Drama's laws, 
Forbear to mock ns with misplaced applause ; 
So pride shall doubly nerve the actor's powers, 
And reason's yoiec be echoed back by ours.! 

This greeting o'er, the ancient rule obtyed. 
The Drama's homage by her herald paid, 
Receive our welcome t00| whose every tone 
Springs from our hearts, and fain would win yonr owa. 
The curtain rises — may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury's days of old I 
Briton's our judges, Nature for our guide. 
Still may we please — long, long may^<?ii preside I 



STANZAS 



Written after swimming from Ssstos to Abtdm, 

1810. 



If, in the month of dark December, 

Leander, who was nightly wont 
( What maid will not the tale remember?) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont ! 

If, when the wintry tempest roared, 

He sped to Hero, nothing loth, 
And thus of old thy current poured. 

Fair Yenus ! how I pity both ! 

For me, degenerate modern wretch, 
Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 
And think Tve done a feat to-day. 

But since he crossed the rapid tide, 

According to the doubtful story. 
To woo, — and — Lord knows what beside, 

And swam for Love, as I for Glory ; 

'Twere hard to say who fared the best : 

Sad mortals ! thus the Gods still plague yon ! 

. He \oii his labour, I my jest : 

For he was drowned, and I've the ague. 



TO GENEVRA, 



SONNET. 



Thine eye's Woe tenderness, tby long feir kair. 
And the Wan lustre of thy features— caught 
From contemplation — where serenely -wrought, 
Seems Sorrow's softness charmed from its despair- 
Have thrown such speaking sadness in thine air, 
That — but I know thy blessed bosom fraught 
With mines of unalloyed and stainless thbugtit— 
I should have deemed thee doomed to earthly care. 
With such an aspect, by his colours blent. 

When from his beauty-breathirig pencil born, 
( Except that thou hast nothing to repent ) 
The Magdalen of Gnido saw the morn — 
Such seem'st thou — but how much more excellent ! 
With nought Remorse can claim — nor Virtue scora» 

TO THE SAME. 

Tht cheek is pale vdth thought, but not from woe^ 
And yet so lovely, that if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush, 

My heart would wish away that ruder glow :— - 

And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes — but , oh ! 
While gazing on them sterner eyes will gn3by 
And into mine my mother's weakness rush. 

Soft as the last drops round heaven's airy bow. 
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For, through th j long dark lashes low depending , 

The soul of melancholy Gentleness 
Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending , 

AboTe all fNiin, yet pitying all distress ; 
At once such majesty with sweetness blending , 

I worship morcy hot cannot bve thee less. 



■ LJ II W 



FROM THE P0RTUGUES3E. 

In moments to delight devoted, 

« My Lfe ! n with tend'rest tone yon cry ; 
Dear words ! on which my heart had doted, 

If youth could neither fade por die. 
To<deaih even hours like these nmst rpll, 

Ah I then repeat tho$e accents neyer ; 
Or change m my Hie ! » into « mj soul I » 

Which, like my love, exists for ever. 



m^mt 




TRANSLATION 

OF 

THE ROMAIC SONG: 

« CipanoletJn XetfiSii » elC. 

le song from which this is taken is a greal favourite with 
the yonng girls of Athens of all classes. Their manner of 
singing it is by verses in rotation, the whole number present 
joining in the choras. I have heard it freqaently at, our 
K ;topo'y ** in the winter of i8io~ii. The air is plaintive 
and pretty. 

1. 

I ENTER thy garden of roses, 

Beloved and f^ir Haidee, 
Each morning where Flora reposes, 

For surely I see her in thee. 
Oh ! Lovely ! thus low T implore thee, 

Receive this fond truth from my tongue. 
Which utters its song to adore thee. 

Yet trembles for what it has sung ; 
As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 

Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree. 
Through her eyes, through her every feature 

Shines the soul of the young Haidce. 

2. 

But the loveliest garden grows hateful 
When Love has abandoned the bowers ^ 

Bring «ne hemlock — since mine is ungrateful, 
That herb is more fragrant than flowers. 



2f4 T2jU«LaTK99 or TEE 

lie yoMm^ win feared frtm Ac cka£cr. 

Win ac«p8T ciBlcticr Ik UH : 
But fvfaen draok to cfcape fron ikr Bofice, 

Tbe draogLt tijJl be siicct t0 aj sotL 
Too cruel ! in Taio I iaqiorc tkee 

Mj beart from these bomn lo sarc: 
Will oougbt to my bosom redoce ibee ? 

Tben open tbe gates of ibe gnrc. 

3. 

As tbe cbief wbo to combat adTances 

Secure of bis conquest before, 
Tbns tbou, witb tbose eyes for tby lances. 

Hast pierced tbrougb my beart to its core. 
Ab ! tell me, my soul I most I perisb 

By pangs whicb a smile would dispel ? 
Would tbe bope, wbicb thou once bad'st me cl 

For torture repay me too well ? 
Now sad is the garden of roses. 

Beloved, but false Haidee ! 
There Flora all withered reposes, 

And mourns o'er thine absence witb me. 



% 



SONG. 



ATHENS, 1810. 
ZwTQ |xov, aoLQ ayoiirCi (i). 



I. 



jMaid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh ! give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest ! 
Hear my vow before I go, 

2. 

By those tresses unconfined, 
Wooed by each £gean wind ; 
By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks' blooming tioge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 

<> 
(i) ZoS mouj SOS agapo, or z»n yuo? o-i.^ iyAfrm^ a Romaic 

)ression of tenderness : if I translate it I shall afiront the 

itlemen, as it may seem that I supposed they could not ; 

d if I do not I may affront the ladies. For fear of any mis- 

Qstruction on the part of the latter I shall do so begging 

rdon of the learned. It means, « My life, I love yon ! » 

tich sounds very prettily in all languages, and is as much 

fashion in Greece at This day as, Juvenal tells us, the two 

St words were amongst the Roman ladies, >vhose erotic 

pressions were all Hellenized. 



rriti so>G. 

3. 

By tbat lip I long to taste ^ 

By that zone-encircled waist ; 

By all the token-flowers ( | ) tliat tell 

What words can never speak so wcIJ; 

By Love's alternate joy and woe, 

Maid of Athens !' I am gone : 
Think of me, sweet! when alone. — 
Though I fly to Tstambol (2), 
Athens holds my heart and soul : 
Can I cease to love thee ? No ! 

(i) In the East ( where ladies are not tanght to write, I< 
they should scribble assignations ), flowers, cinders, pe 
hies, etc., convey the sentiments of the parties by thatmdv 
sal deputy of Mercury— an old woman. A cinder says, ' 
bum for thee ; » a bnnch of flowers tied with hair, « Take 
and fly ;» but a pebble declares — « what nothing tlse cai 

(a) Constantinople. 



TO MARY. 



I. 

vVell ! thou art bappy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too ; 

For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly y as it was wont to do. 

Thy husband's blest — and ^twill imparl 
Some pangs to view his happier lot : 

But let them pass — Oh! how my heart 
Would hate him, if he loved thee not! 

3. 

When late I saw thy favourite child, 
" I thought ray jealous heart would break ; 
But when th*unconscious infant smiled, 
I kissed it, for its mother's sake. 

I kissed \u and repressed my sighs 

Its father in its face to see ; 
But then ^t bad its mother's eyes, 

And they were all to love and me. 

5. 

Mary, adieu ! I must away : 

While thou art blest I'll not repine; 

But near thee I can never stay ; 

My heart would soon again be thine* 



2i8 TO MAHT. - 

6. 

I deemed that time, I deemed tliat pride 
Had quenched at length my boyish flame^ 

Nor knew, till seated by tby side, 
My heart in all, save hope, the same. 

7- 

Yet was I calm r I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before thy look; 

But now to tremble were a crime — 
We met, and not a nerve was shook. 

a 

I saw thee gaze upon my face, 

Yet meet with no confusion there : 

One only feeling could'st thou trace ; 
The sullen calmness of despair. 



Away! away! my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake : 

Oh! where is Lethe's fabled stream? 
My foolish heart be still, or break. 



• » 



EUTHANASIA. 



I. 



yVHEN'Time, or soon or lale, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead, 
Oblivion ! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o'er my dying bed ! 

No band of friends or heirs be there, 
To weep, or wish, the coming blow : 

"No maiden, with dishevelled hair, 
To feel, or feign, decorous woe. 

3. 

But silent let me sink to Earth , 
With no officious mourners near : 

1 would not mar one hour of mirth. 
Nor startle friendship with a fear. ' 

4. 

Yet Love, if Love in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, 

Might then exert its latest power 
In her who lives and him who dies. 

5. 

'Twere sweet, my Psyche ! to the last 
Thy features still serene to see : 

Forgetful of its struggles past, 

E'en Pain itself should smile on thee. 
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6. 

But vain the wish^— for Beauty still 

Will &hrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath ; 

And Yfom^ijas tears, produced at will, ' 
Deceive in life, unman in death. 

7- 

Then lonely be my latest hour, 

Without regret, without a groan ! 
For thousands Death hath ceased to lower. 
And pain been transient or unknown. 

8. 

M Ay, but to die, and go, » alas ! 

Where all haye gone, and all must go ! 
To be the nothing that I was 

Ere born to life and living woe ! 

9- 

Count o'er the joys thine hours have seeui 
Count oVr thy days from anguish free. 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 
'Tis something better not to be. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 



« O Lachrymarom fons, tenero sacros 
« Ducentimn ortus ex animo : qaater 
« Felix ! in imo qui scatentem 
« Pectore te , pia Nympha , sensit. » 

Gray*s Poemafa. 

I* 

ere's not a joy the world caa give like that it takes 

away, 
ten the glow of early thought declines in feeling's doll 

decay ; 
. not on youth's smooth cheek the hiash alone which 

fades so fast, 
the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself 

be past. 

2. 

m the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 

happiness, 

driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess : 

i magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

; shore to which their shiver'd sail shall never stretch 

again. 

3. 

m the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself 

comes down ; 
annot feel for other's woes^ it dare not dream its own ; 
it heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of our 

tears, 
I tho' the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the ice 

appears. 



J 

A 
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Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract 

the breast, 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their former 

hope of rest ; 
Tis but as ivy* leaves around the rnin'd turret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey 

beneath. 

5. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt,— or be what I have been, 
Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many a vanished 

scene! 
As springs in deserts foand seem sweety all bracluik 

though they be, 
So midst the withered waste of life^ those tears wooU 

flow to me. 

i8i5. 




ON A NUN''^ 

SONNET 

) 

Composed in the name of a father whose daughter had recently 
died shortly after her inarriage ; and addressed to the father 
of her who had lately taken the veil. 



Of two fair virgins, modest, though admired, 
Heaven made us happy, and novf, wretched sires, 
Heaven for a nobler doom their worth desires, 

And gazing upon either -^ both required. 

Mine, while the torch of Hymen newly fired, 
Becomes extinguislied, soon — :too soon expires : 
But thine within the closing grate retired, 
Eternal captive, to her God aspires. 

But thou at least from out the jealous door. 

Which shuts between your never-meeting eyes, 
May'st hear her sweet and pious voice once more : 

/ to the marble, where rny daughter lies, 
Rush,— the swoln flood of bitterness I pour, 
And knock, and knock, and knock — but none replies. 

(i) Translation from Yittorelli. 



ON BEING ASKED 

WHAT WAS THE * ORIGIN OF LOVE ? ^ 



The « Oiigio of Love ! » — Ali why 

That cruel question ask of me. 
When thou may'st read in many an eye 

He starts to life on seeing thee ? 
And should'st thou seek his end to knowt 

My heart forebodes, my fears foresee, 
He'll linger long in silent woe ; 

But live — ^until I cease to be. 



IMPROMPTU, 
IN REPLY TO A FRIEND. 



vVh£w from the heart where Sorrow sit», 

Her dusky shadow mounts too high, 
And o'er the changing aspect flits, 

And clouds the brow,, or fills the eye ; 
Heed not that gloom, which soon shall sink : 

My thoughts their dungeon know too well ; 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink. 

And droop within their silent cell. 




HEBREW MELODIES- 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 



I. 

XBE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fo!d, 
jLnd his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
Jknd the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
^When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

n. 

Ijike the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strov^ii. 

III. 

For the Angel of Death spread his veings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 

IV. 

And there lay the steed with bis nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of hrs pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

V. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale^ 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were air silent, the banners alone. 
The lances uoliftedi the trumpet unblown^. 
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VI. 

And the widows of Ashur are load ia their waB, 
And the idols arc broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted hke snow in the glance of the Lord! 



SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS! 



Sun of the sleepless ! melancholy star ! 
Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 
That show'st the darkuess thou can'st not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remembered Well ! 
So fleams the past, the light of other days, 
Which .«hines, but warms not wilh its powerless rays; 
A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 
Distinct, but distant— clear — but, oh how cold ! 



SONG OF SAUL 

BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 



SAUL. 



« VV ABRiORS and Chiefs ! should the sliaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading tlie host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king's, ih your path : 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath ! 

Thou vrho art bearing my buckler and bow. 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 

Farewell to others, but never we part, 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway. 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day ! 

Thou whose spcl! can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet's form appear. 
Samuel, raise thy buried head ! 

King, behold the phantom seer ! » 



Earth yawned ; he stood the centre of a cloud : 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 
His hand was withered, and his veins were dry ; 



SORC OF SAO. 

His loot, in bony whitc&ess, gfittocd ikcrt , 
Sbraoken and sioewlest, and gliastly l>are: 
From lips tliat moved not, and oubreathii^ frame, 
Like caveroed winds, the hoBow accents came. 
Saol saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak. 
At once, and blasted by the thnnder-stroke. 

SAMUEL. 

« Why is my sleep disquieted ? 

« Who is he that calls the dead ? 

« Is it thou, Oh King ? Behold 

'< Bloodless are these limbs, and cold: 

« Such are mioe ; and such shall be 

M Thine, to-morrow, when with me : 

M Ere the coming day is done« 

m Such shah thou be, such thy son. 

« Fare thee well, but for a day ; 

« Then we mix our mouldering clay. 

M Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 

N Pierced by shafts of many a bow ; 

tt And the falchion by thy side 

« To thy heart, thy hand shall guide : 

« Grownless, breathless, headless fall, 

« Son and sire, the house of Saul ! » 



BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON 



WE SAT DOWN AND WEPT. 



I. 

We sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

Wheu our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem's high places his prey ; 

And ye, oh her desolate daughters ! 
Were scattered all weeping away. 

II. 

While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which rolled on in freedom below, 

They demanded the song; but , oh never, 
That triumph the stranger shall know ! 

May this right hand be withered for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe ! 

III. 

On the willow that harp is suspendeJ, 
Oh Salem ! its sound should be free; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee ; 

And nc*er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me ! 



tHE 

WILD GAZELLE. 



The wild Gazelle on Judah's hills 

. Exulting yet may bound. 
And drink from all tbe living rills 

That gush on holy ground ; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May 'glance in tameless transport by, 

A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 

Hath Judah witnessed there ; 
And o'er her scenes of lost delight 

Inhabitants more fair. 
The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah 's statelier maids are gone ! 

More blest each palm that shades those plains. 

Than Israel's scattered race ; 
For, taking root, it there remain? 

In solitary grace : 
It cannot quit its place of birth, 
It will not live in other earth . 

But we must wander witheringly. 

In other hnds to die ; 
And where our fathers' ashes be, 

Our own may never lie : 
Our temple hath not left a stone. 
And Mockery sits on Salem's throne. 



OH ! SNATCHED. AWAY 



IN BEAUTY'S BLOOM- 



' I. 

Oif ! snatched away in beauty's bloom. 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 

II. 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread : 

Fond wretch ! as if her step disturbed the dead ! 

III. 

Away; we know that tears are vain, 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress s 

Will this unteach us to complain? 
Or make one mourner weep the less? 

And thou — who tell'st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 



1 



FROM JOB. 



I. 

A Spirit passed before me : I beheld 

Tho f»re of Immortality unveiled — 

Deep Sleep came down on ev'ry eye save mine—* 

And there it stood,— all formless — but divine : 

Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake ; 

And as my damp hair stiffened, thus it spake : 

II. 

« Is man more just than God? Is man more pore 

N Than he who deems even seraphs in secore ? 

• Creatures of clay— vain dwellers in the dust ! 

« The most survives you, and are ye more jast ? 

M Things of a day !-^You wither ere the night, 

« Heedless and blind to Wisdom^s wasted light. » 



THE END. 



I 
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